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Has God withdrawn his eye from poor Italy ? Behold! the ocean re- 
cedes from her ports, the galleys and argosies of her trading republics are 
rotting a-strand. ~ Incessant Lod-ilies sweep adown her mountain sides, 
choke up the course of her streams, swamp the fields of the plain. The 
hideous malaria hovers triumphantly aloft, breathing desolation on her 
shores, blasting the pride of her cities. The bleak a treads close on 
the footsteps of her northern invaders, rushes headlong across the bare 
Alpine defiles, riots uncurbed over the defenceless campaign. Anon, a torrid 
heat weighs on the stagnant air, dooming the land to a three months’ 
drought, unrelieved by a breath or shower. Oh, the famed climate of the 
Eden of Europe! Siberia and Sahara seem to join hands at Milan. The 
work of a man has done its utmost to lay the bald, shadowless earth open 
to all atmospheric inclemencies. 

Shivering in unsheltered huts, sweltering in noisome dust, a squalid 
population pine there in want and ignorance. None but the priest thrives, 
none walks erect but the Austrian. An improvident, prem se tillage, a 
paltry peddling and chaffering employ a small fraction. The great mass 
are idle rence Soya the nobles lords of the land, themselves the 
greatest of beggars. 

With this, eight courts and capitals, hot-beds of idleness and corrup- 
tion, Spanish Bourbons and Austrian archdukes; imbecility, cowardice, 
wantonness enthroned; with this a pope and Jesuits; every third day a 
holiday, every twenty-third inhabitant a priest. 

will God have no mercy on desolate Italy ?. Behold! New roads are 
thrown openin the East. The path to India lies once more through the 
midland sea. Italy looks on supine, helpless. She follows in the rear of 
northern advancement ; substitutes gas for her fragrant oils ; barters her 
Carrara marble for dingy Newcastle coal ; she prates about railways and 
free trade ; alternates her processions with scientific meetings. She apes 
the dullest @f her neighbours, and dreams of her soverei of nations, 
Unfit for manly destitute of all self-reliance, ia ves her re- 
demption to chance. Vain bo a RT I epee yada 
aspirations, ever inconsistent in her longing for action an gress; di 
tracted between the past and present, she oc soompi, Cobden, 
and puts her trust in the pope! 

Yet does the spark of life linger still at her heart. Trampled, divided, 
reft of her birth-right of she still puts forth her claims to her 
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bed of thorns al @ tanoad clits To ay Neg 
born. With the sound of gyves and manacles the bard’s strain 
mingles: the sacred strain, redeeming, regenerating. 

A poet! why, 

Every year and month sends forth a new one. 
generation that sat down on the blood-stained fields of Napoleon 
—_ bps of scores of warblers, vy Ae le swans and phonixes, 
i rarest plumage. Against solitary Manzoni, England, 
France, and Pati nay, Sweden and Denmark, can muster their hun- 
dreds. But alas ; of such birds there can be no flock. Their very mul- 
titude sinks the boat that wafts them to immortality, and more so the 

bulk of their works. 

The age discovers they are not the true ones. 

Men mistrust the genius that is ever equal to their daily task; the author 
who stoops to mere book-manufactory. The door-keeper to the Temple 
of Fame is bewildered by the long appendage to the name of a candidate 
for admission, even as the honest Spanish inn-keeper shut his door in the 
hidalgo’s face, frightened at the long string of his titles, and protesting 
that he has no accommodation for so numerous a caravan. 

A poet’s worth is only to be valued by his influence over his fellow 
beings. Let the heartless age sneer at it as it lists, the poet's work is a 
mission. He is a seer, a God’s messenger, or otherwise his footsteps will 
soon vanish from earth’s surface. 

It would, perhaps, hardly be just to place Manzoni by the side of such 
vast intellects as Scott or Goethe. Yet have we not with our own ears, 
heard the former contemptuously dismissed as an “‘ over moral twaddler,” 
and the latter classed among the authors “that are more praised than 
loved, more read than understood?” The Italians are more unanimous 
and consistent in their reverence for sovereign minds. Manzoni’s repu- 
tation suffers no abatement; and that because his heart and soul have 
spoken, and because he knew how to hold his tongue, when heart and 
soul were exhausted. 

It is consoling to see it. An author who does not sit down to his 
table, saying, “ What shall I write next? who will furnish a spbject? how 
shall I stretch my canvass to a three volumes’ novel, or else how shall I 
compound with Colburn ? or how shall I fill my twelve monthly numbers?” 
but rather one whose subject haunts him day and night ; possesses him 
like a demon; weighs him down like a woman in labour, brings him to 
his writing-desk even as to a child-bed; and leaves him, after delivery, 
re overpowered, in a dread of the renewal of his travail. 

mercantile spirit of the age has not yet, thank Heaven! reached 
Italy. That country has only one living author, and his works do not 
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exceed a moderate sized octavo. Reviews and ne have done their 
work upon him, nor can his fame rise and fall lke the mercury in a 
weather-glass. Manzoni has outlived his own destinies, and, properly 
se belongs to the past ; so that in our views of his genius, and of 
influence of his writings, we may look upon him as one whose career 
has reached its close, and treat him even as posterity deals with the dead. 
The Restoration of 1815 found Manzoni in the prime of life. A mild 
meek, contemplative spirit, he looked with horror on the scene of desola- 
tion around him. We know no particulars respecting Manzoni’s private 
eareer. We have heard him described, we hardly could state on what 
authority, as a gentle, almost feminine being, affected by constitutional 
timidity, afraid to remain alone in the dark. It is also whispered that he 
was in earliest youth tormented by doubt ; by an inquisitive solicitude, 
which had well nigh undermined all belief in revealed truth, when, tra- 
velling once in the south of France, he chanced to hear, we do not re- 
member whether at Nismes or Toulouse, a French preacher, by whose 
eloquence he was so mightily struck, that, suing for his acquaintance, 
and taking a nearer view of the subject, in which he had hitherto seen 
nothing but chaos and darkness, he was completely won back to the faith 
of his fathers, and vowed to exert such powers of intellect as Heaven had 
granted him to the rescue of others. 

It was, then, with such feelings uppermost in his mind, that Manzoni 
looked on the havoc wrought upon Europe by the French Revolution. He 
beheld the great edifice that eighteen centuries had reared, now miserably 
trodden in the dust. Not a relic, not a vestige of religious belief; not a 
word of controversy did he hear, no spirit of party or sectarianism. The 
government of the Restoration, intent upon removing the traces of revolu- 
tionary ravages, had re-raised and propped up a clumsy fabric, which they 
called the Church: of the spirit of Christianity not a word was said. It 
was no longer Protestant latitudinarianism, it was not jacobinic philo- 
sophy Catholicism had now to contend with. It had meta far greater 
enemy—a dreary spectre, weaponless, passionless, mute,— bidding no de- 
fiance, declining close engagement—overcome by no disaster, elated by 
no success—gorgon-like, chilling, petrifying—Christianity was perishing 
in Italy from sheer spiritual inertia. To the age of cavil and sarcasm, of 
outrage and blasphemy, had succeeded that of utter irreclaimable 
scepticism. 

Manzoni saw it. He determined to grapple with the monster. By 
the warm breath of poetic inspiration he would thaw the chill of despair 
that hardened the hearts of his countrymen against God. 

The cause seemed a hopeless one, and he stood quite alone in his cham- 











* Manzoni was born in 1784, at Milan, where he passed the greatest part of his 
life. He belongs to a noble Lombard family. His mother was Giulia Beccaria, 
daughter of the famous author, “ Dei Delittie delle Pene.” The “ Inni Sacri,” 
were published in 1810; “Carmagnola,” 1820; “ Adelchi,” 1823; “Il Cinque 
Maggio,” 1823; “I Promessi Sposi,” 1827; “Sulla Morale Cattolica,” 1834; 
“Storia della Colonna Infame,” 1840. This last was written in illustration of 
some passage in the novel of “The Betrothed,” and belongs to the same epoch. 
Except as a work of erudition it has little to interest the reader. It was published 
with an illustrated edition of the novel, in which Manzoni took the minutest 
pains to alter the words nearly in every line of the original text. A work of 
pedantry undertaken to little purpose, and for which the world owes him no great 
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pionship. Foscolo, Alfieri, were, at the utmost, Deists. Monti, some- 
times a Papist, sometimes a Jacobin, was but a miserable shuffler; Pin- 
demonte, an amiable Pagan epicure. Perticari a ant; the whole 
mass of Italian scholars only alive to worthless philologi uabbles. 
Manzoni stood, for a long time, alone. Pellico and the romantic brother- 
hood of the coneiliatore, followed several years later in his. footsteps. 
= were the first Italian hearts in which Manzoni’s words found an echo. 

a. could equal the supineness of the Church of Rome at 


seemed to have nothing to fear, nothing to hope. Nothing 


she dreaded as much as controversy. No church-reviews were publis 

no organs of polemic divinity. Silence was the order of the day. The 
propaganda was busy in Paraguay, or Otaheite. At home the gospel 
was left to take care of itself, and the generous enthusiast who aspired 
to raise his voice for Christianity, was looked upon as an indiscreet and 
unreasonable, even if not as a dangerous advocate. 

On the other hand, among the Italian patriots, the pious device of 
Manzoni gave rise to different interpretations. The vindicator of religion 
was thought to harbour political views: to aim at a reconciliation of 
parties, at a fusion of moral and political principles. He was supposed 
to strive to win back to the cause of Italian emancipation the sigitl gout 
of the clergy, and the moderate minds that still obeyed their impulse ; and 
to make the mitre and crozier the rallying standard for an Italian cou- 
federacy; the banner of ancient Guelphism. 

No one seemed willing to give him credit for honesty and straightfor- 
wardness of purpose. Yet the undertaking was in itself sufficiently gene- 
rous to acquit him of all worldly motives. Consistency and uprightness 
ended by disarming suspicion. Manzoni has proved himself a sincere 
man. iests and Austrians dare not touch him; nor liberals defame 
him. Amidst all that rancour of ies, the more intense from bein 
smothered in silence, the man of God stands alone and secure ; th 
by all, dreaded, or suspected, by none; inactive not unfeeling, inoffensive 
not servile. An Italian at heart, he beholds the evils of his country; he 
seeks for, hopes for no redress in this world ; but he points to Heaven; 
he suffers, he exhorts others to suffer, in Heaven’s name. 

It was mainly with these views that Manzoni laboured at the recon- 
struction of his country's creed. The rude disenchantment of his patriotic 
expectations at the fall of Napoleon, had killed hope in his bosom. No 
chance was left, he apprehended, for an immediate emancipation of Italy. 

Deeper and deeper he saw her sinking under the Austrian yoke. No 
firmness or unanimity could be looked for on the part of her degenerate 
sons, no justice or sympathy from the thankless nations of Europe. In 
the abyss she had fallen into, she would lie for a much longer period than 
human foresight could wade through. Against evils past cure nothing 
but resignation remains; even such resignation as religion affords. 


Manzoni pointed to Heaven ; the only true country, the only home of 


mankind. The earth was for him a den of wild beasts; a wide field for 
the demons of evil torun riot in. A religious fatalist, he acknowledged 
in the tyrant the instrument of inscrutable providence. His was the un- 
resisting, pusillanimous faith, which by an exaggerated application of the 
gospels doctrines would teach the slave to “turn the other cheek,” and 

iss the that smites him. Justice and peace, he teaches, are not 
of this world. Blessed be the tribulation that chastens and hallows, 


blessed the storm-blast that hurries, even if it wrecks us, ashore ! 
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For the promulgation of these meek doctrines nothing, was better cal- 
culated than that complicate system of self-denial and humility, of morti- 
fication and abjectness, which the craft of priesthood had so long forced on 
human superstition. Manzoni aspired to revive Catholicism in all its in- 
tegrity. He was persuaded, that in the actual state of things all must 
stand or perish together; that any concession to the innovating spirit of 
the age was fraught with general subversion; that the removal of a 
single stone would bring the whole fabric to the ground. Confession and 
indulgences, monachism, all the worst practices of Romanism, no less than 
the most consoling principles of Christ's own teaching, were equally advo- 
cated with sober but unshaken zeal. 

It is possible that Manzoni saw in this uniformity of creed the pledge for 
unanimity of Italian nationality in ages to come. He certainly is never 
more eloquent than when he exults at the moderation and consistency of 
his countrymen on theological subjects, and their constant abhorrence of 
religious strife and bloodshed. 

“Oh! among the horrible rancours,” he says, “ that divided Italians 
from Italians, this, at least, is not known. The passions that have made 
enemies of us did not, at least, abide behind the veil of the sanctuary. 
It is but too true, we find, in every page of our annals, enmities sent 
down from generation to generation for wretched interests, and vengeance 
preferred to our own safety. We find in them, at —_ step, two 
of a nation fiercely disputing for supremacy, and for advantages which, 
at the end, for a great lesson, remained to neither. We find our ancestors 
wasting their forces in obstinate attempts to make slaves of such as might 
have been ardent and faithful friends; we read in them a frightful series 
of deplorable combats, but none, at least, like those of Cappel, Jarnac, 
and Prague. True, from this unfortunate land much blood will rise in 
judgment ; but very little that has been spilt for the sake of religion. 
Little, I say, when compared with what stained the other parts of Europe. 
The furies and calamities of other nations give us the sad advantage of 
calling that blood but little ; but the blood of a single man, shed by the 
hand of his brother, is too much for all ages and countries.” 

But whatever may be thought of his motives, no man was ever more 
true to his aim, none ever followed more closely one train of thought. 
His sacred hymns, his tragedies, his Ode on Napetaela almost every 
chapter of his novel, are eminently Catholic ; and not only was Catholicism 
incidentally introduced when the subject naturally led to it, but the works 
themselves were obviously undertaken for the sake of illustrating the 
sublimity of its sacred dogmas, and glorifying the importance of its con- 
soling tendencies. At last, the ground being ae ver by preliminary 
publications, the author gave form and system to his ideas by his essay 
on the “ Morals of the Catholic Religion.” The flame of charity he had 
clothed in all the glow of lyrical poetry, the profound meditations he had 
veiled under the pathos of tragedy, the salutary lessons resulting from the 
development of romantic catastrophes, were now condensed and more 
immediately brought to bear on the subject. The apostle had cast off 
his mantle, and girded himself for his mission. 

Everywhere the same pious melancholy, the same morbid sense of the 
cteettlinine of earthly interests, the same more than monkish abstraction 
from human feelings; everywhere the same consciousness of Si Oa 
the same profession of unwillingness, to resist evil, the same iness to 


refer all worldly differences to the arbitration of a heavenly Judge, to see 











the hand of God in every enormity of human injustice ; the same dis- 
ition to give way to it, to acknowledge, as it were, and en it 
too blind and passive a reliance on a future retribution—everywhere 
same abnegation of all manly dignity, the same disregard of that 
Divine precept : “ Aid thyself, and Heaven will aid thee.” 

God forgive him for errors committed in the pursuance of an honest 
intent. For, certainly man was not created in His own divine image, to 
submit to spurning and trampling, which instinct teaches the meanest 
reptile to resent. God suffered evil to prevail upon earth to test our 
energies of reaction, no less than our powers of endurance. We are eager 
to know His own will, that we may never bow to another’s. It is onl 
by resisting @ loutrance that we may discern the stroke direct from His 
hand, from the mere infliction of human malignity. 

The Italians have too long made a virtue of their pazienza per forza. 
No good can come of teaching them to regard the Austrians as ministers 
of God’s displeasure. It is written so in no book of Holy Scripture. And 
were it even so, religion and manhood would be no longer compatible. 

Full of this generous, even though mistaken, spirit, and glowing with 
the heat of true poetic inspiration, Manzoni looked round for the form 
through which his thoughts might, in the most impressive form, be con- 
veyed to the reluctant hearts of his fellow-mortals. No style of writing 
was, in that epoch, more popular in Italy than Schiller’s drama and 
Walter Scott’s novel. Manzoni attempted both. 

Italy had then, for the first time, abdicated her leadership in literature 
and art. She was gradually recovering from the narrow-mindedness of her 
classic conceit. She admitted of greater latitude in the apprehension and 

roduction of the beautiful. She bowed to northern genius, acknow- 
ledged its vastness and fecundity, its earnestness, depth, and character, its 
uncompromising adherence to nature. 

Schiller was, of course, the best understood and appreciated of all the 
ultramontanes. His pure and gentle thoughts, even under the disguise 
of the humble prose of Pompeo Ferrario, struck upon Italian hearts as a 
revelation of new and unexplored regions in the human soul. The 
novelty of form, the transcendency of sentiment, alarmed even less than 
it enraptured the more sober and correct taste of the southern people. 
Even their almighty Alfieri seemed dry and cold by comparison with the 
more plastic and sympathetic mind of the German. Schiller entwined 
himself round the heart, and no room was left for the free exercise of 


a 

ut even greater was the enthusiasm which welcomed the Waverley 
‘Novels into Italian soil. Translations of these works, there, as in France, 
vied in expedition with the original Ballantine press. New versions and 
editions followed close upon each other, in almost every town of the 
peninsula; and, for several years, the “ Ariosto of the North” had nearly 
weaned that southern people from their copious and brilliant national 
literature. 

Henceforth, it was felt, Italy was to serve out her apprenticeship: the 
most aspiring of her poets was to sink into the mere imitator. Brought 
up amidst the recent affluence of foreign literature into Italy, Manzoni 
had studied with transport the best models in the German and English 
lan . His earliest poetical essays had already placed him at the 
head of that romantic school, which, vague in its aims and purposes, was, 
however, rising up, fresh and vigorous, in northern Italy. His two 
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tragedies, written, as it was supposed, in imitation of Schiller, and his 
historical romance after the Pare. of Scott, were the first models upon 
which Romanticism grounded its principles. | 

Manzoni, however, had neither the real attributes of a dramatic or 

narrative poet, nor the mediocrity which condescends to servile imitation. 
Consequently was he, in many points, both below and above the works 
he was supposed to have looked up to for the standard of his own pro- 
ductions ; and his subordination to the master-intellects of Schiller and 
Scott amounted to nothing more than the most vague and nominal 
allegiance. 
- With that timid diffidence and laborious diligence peculiar to a country 
in which literature is never cultivated from interested motives, and where 
self-approval or fame must be the author’s only reward, Manzoni em- 
ployed years to give each of those works that high finish for which they 
are justly commended. Every word is there weighed with the minutest 
accuracy. The author appears constantly anxious to fetter and pinion 
his genius, as if in sheer terror that it might run away with him. In his 
endeavours to appear sober and natural, he chills the reader with the 
constant evidence of effort and restraint. ‘ Carmagnola” and “ Adelchi” 
are, properly speaking, no dramas; nor can the ‘“ Promessi Sposi” be 
called a romance. There is nothing of the warmth of action and interest 
which ought to be inseparable from that style of composition. It is 
hardly possible to read with that climax of excitement, which writers 
even of the lowest ranks are almost invariably able to give their per- 
formance. 

It is not under such self-imposed fetters of intellectual pusillanimity 
that a poet can venture to tread upon the stage, or lay the threads for a 
romantic narrative. Inimitable in thought and feeling, Manzoni knows 
nothing of plot or character. Satisfied with — selected his subject 
amongst the leading events of national history, and in so far pe apd 
with the patriotic tendencies of the school he belonged to, he proceeds to 
give full development to the pious sentiments his own heart overflows 
with, with little regard to their appropriateness to times and persons. 
Eminently a lyrical poet, and nothing but a lyrical poet, he gave the 
world, in his two tragedies, only a texture of lyrical thoughts. All the 
interest, or we are greatly mistaken, is concentrated in the poet himself. 
The character of Adelchi, in the tragedy that bears his name, appears 
feeble and languid ; that of the soldier of fortune, Carmagnola, in the 
other piece, is equally deficient in energy. We look in vain for those 
salient points by which the masterly portraiture of a manly character 
works a lasting impression on our foo: Great skill is displayed, it is 
true, in the delineation of some of the subordinate personages ; but the 
poet, after being at the trouble of bringing them ined embarrassed 
with them, and only eager to rid himself of their presence. 

The drama, no less than romance, was to be turned to the purpose of 
a moral and religious essay. Regardless of general effect, and directing 
all his efforts to mere details and episodes, with a conviction that these 
latter might more readily be made subservient to his views, Manzoni 
gave his performance just as much compactness and unity as might secure 
the vote of an indulgent critic of his own new romantic school, yet not 
enough, perhaps, to conciliate the attention, or rivet the interests of the 
general reader. 

As lyrical poetry in action, however, Manzoni’s drama may easily be 
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inimitable. The dark veil of melancholy which we see 

ing all about us, over all created things, has something in it that 
appeals to our innermost sympathies: for sorrow comes willingly home 
to our heart, it glides into it as to its natural abode ; we cherish it, we 
ne. bes even to ebriety. Manzoni's strain is one continued lay of the 
broken-hearted. Even his evil-doers are rather the object of our pity 
than our hatred. They know not what they are doing. They are the 
blind instruments in the hand of an unfathomable, but, doubtless, just and 
— fatality. In sorrow more than in anger do we look upon 

m. 

The Italians of the fifteenth century are slaying each other in “ Car- 
magnola.” They know not, they inquire not into the causes of their 
mad animosities. Hirelings in the pay of a hireling leader, they shout, 

charge, they trample each other into the dust.* 

** Down from the fastnesses of the Alpine barrier, meantime, the foreign 
invader casts an exulting glance. He beholds the brave that lie low in 
the carnage field: he numbers them with a fiendish joy.” 

“ Fatal land,” exclaims the poet, in the agony of true feeling, “ fatal 
land, where thy children struggled, as if for want of elbow-room—make 
way now for the victorious stranger. It is only the beginning of God’s 
judgment. 

‘* An enemy never provoked by thee, sits insultingly at thy festive 
board, snatches the rr from thy ruler’s hands, shares the spoils of 
victory—a victory for which thy insane feuds paved the way. 

“ Yet no less insane is the joy of his triumph. Can any race ever 
prosper through outrage and bloodshed? The joy of the violent soon 
turns to mourning ; the vanquished alone is exempt from woe. 

“*°Tis not always, indeed, that Heaven’s vengeance stops him in his 
headlong race, but it marks him, it follows, it watches him; it reaches 
him on his last breath. 

‘* All made in the semblance of one Being, all children of the same 
redemption, in whatever age, on whatever land we may breathe this 
vital air, 

“ We are brethren, all bound to one covenant. God’s curse on him 
who violates it, who rises on the ruin of the afflicted, who tortures and 
crushes an immortal soul !’’t 

Blessed are they who mourn! Every line of Manzoni is an illustration 
of the same consoling text. 




















* Non lasanno ; a dar morte, a morire 
i senz’ ira ognun d’essi é venuto, 
venduto ad un duce venduto 

Con lui pugna, e non chiede il perché. 


+ Gid dal cerchio dell’ alpi frattanto 

Lo straniero lo sguardo rivolve, 

Vedei forti che mordon la polve, 

Eli conta con gioia crudel. 
* * = 

Tu che angusta a’ tuoi figli parevi, 

Tu che in pace nudrirli non sai, 

Fatal terra gli estrani ricevi 

Tal giudicio comincia per te. 

Un nemico che offeso non hai 

A tue mense insultando si asside 

Degli stolti le s divide, 

Toglie il brando di mano ai tuoi re. 





Stolto anch’ esso! Beata fu mai, 
Gente alcuna per sangue ed oltraggio 
Solo al vinto non toccano i guai 
Torna in pianto dell’ empio il gioir. 
Ben talor nel superbo viaggio 
Non I abbatte l’eterna vendetta 
Ma lo segna, ma vegliaed aspetta 
Ma lo coglie all estremo sospir. 
Tutti fatti a sembianza d’un solo, 
Figli tutti d’un solo riscatto 
In qual ora, in qual parte del suolo 
Trascoriamo quest’ aura vital, 
Siam fra ; siam stretti ad un patto, 
Maladetto colui che lo infrange, 
Che s’ innalza sul fiacco che piange, 
Che contrista uno spirito immortal. 
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In the same manner, Carmagnola, fallen into the toils of the wily 
Venetian patricians, who resolve upon breaking their instrument, the 
moment his services bode danger to the state, Carmagnola breathes words 
of forgiveness and ag to his distracted daughter. 

“No, my own Matilda, let not a word of rancour or vengeance darken 
the serenity of thy innocent soul, or disturb the solemnity of these su- 


preme moments. 
* * . * « * x 


“Oh! Death is not the work of human contrivance ; it would then be 
rabid, unendurable : our worst enemy can do no more than hasten it. It 
comes from God's hand ; and bears with it God’s own peace, which men 
can neither give nor take away.”* 

Adelchi dies with words on his lips conveying the same lesson of sub- 
mission to the overpowering evil that sways this nether world. 

“ A deep secret is life, unfathomable, but to the last hour. 

* * * . * * * * 

“ There is no room in the world for righteous deeds : nothing is left 
but to inflict wrong or endure it. An overbearing Might rules the earth, 
and it calls itself Right. Our forefather’s hand, blood-stained, hath sown 
injustice: with blood have our fathers fostered it : the earth yields now 
no other harvest.” + 

This is, indeed, disheartening doctrine ; and all the worse for coming, 
as it does, at the close of a long tale of woe. This Adelchi, this last of 
the Lombard dynasty, the only righteous individual of a guilty and 
doomed race, has been all his lifetime striving after all that was noble and 
beautiful. 

“Oh! it seemed to me—truly it did seem to me, that I was born for 
something higher than to be the chief of a robber’s band ; that Heaven 
allotted a nobler part to me in this distressed land than to lay it waste, 
without danger, without honour. 

* * . * . * * * 

“My heart is vexed, Anfrido, It bids me aspire to lofty and generous 
deeds, and fortune drives me to deeds of iniquity. I move on, dragged 
by a fatal necessity on a path, not of my choice, a dark, aimless path ; 
and my heart withers even as a seed fallen on barren soil, tossed about 
by the wind.”’f 











* No, mia dolce Matilde, il tristo grido 
Della vendetta e del rancor non sorga 
Dall’ innocente animo tuo, non turbi 
Quest’ istanti;—son sacri. 


La morte, 
Il pid crudel nemico altro non puote. 


Tt Gran segreto é la vita, e no 1 comprende 
Che I’ ora estrema: 
Loco a gentile 
Ad innocente opra non vy’ é: non resta 
Che far torto o patirlo. Una feroce 
¢ Oh mi parea 
mi parea che ad altro io fossi nato 
Che ad esser capo di ladron; che il cielo 
Su questa terra altro da far mi desse 
senza rischio e senza onor guastarla 
* 


Il mio cor m’ ange, Anfrido; ei mi 
comanda 











Che accelerarla.—Oh! gli uomini non 
hanno 
Inventata la morte: ella saria 


Rabbiosa, insopportabile:—Dal cielo 
Ella ne viene, e |’ accompagna il cielo 
Con tal conforto che né 


né torre 
Gli uomini ponno. . 


Forza il mondo possiede e fa nomarsi 

Dritto: la man degli avi insanguinata 
Semin6 |’ inguistizia: i padri I’ hanno 
Coltivata col sangue; e omai la terra 

Altra messe non da. 


Alte e nobili cose, e la fortuna 

Mi condanna ad inique; e strascinato 

Vo per la via ch’ io non mi scelsi: 
oscura 

Senza scopo: e il mio cor s’ inaridisce 

Come il germe caduto in rio terreno 

E balzato dal vento. 
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Every one of Manzoni’s heroes sinks to his grave with Brutus’s dark 
despair in his heart. Each of them has staked his existence on the cause 
of righteousness and virtue, each of them finds out on his last breath that 
life has been wasted in the pursuit of a dream. True, Manzoni’s are 
Christian heroes. Light immortal is dawning even as the darkness of 
death closes in upon them. In the bosom of God, within sight of his 
eternal retribution, they cast one last glance of repining and disappoint- 
ment upon the things of the earth. Human misery reaches eho no 

vhich frustrated all 





] r; yet they fret and murmur at the fatality w 
their attempts to alleviate or redress it. 

But between the sublimest theories of divine doctrine and the blackest 
blasphemy there is only one step. Prostrate on the rose with incur- 
able wounds, with life ebbing fast away, or taking leave of wife and 
child on the eve of execution, a stage hero may, in sooth, be allowed the 
indulgence of vague, incoherent ravings. But if the poet himself speaks 
through their lips, if every scene in the drama is only to lead to these 
heart-rending conclusions, we must mistrust the holiness of a professedly 
religious pebdeetion, in which God is made too closely after the writer s 
own image. 

What ? we must ask of the sainted Manzoni, does the earth allow no 
scope for pure and virtuous deeds ? Must each of us either do or endure 
injury ? And is it so hopeless and needless for man to battle with for- 
tune? And are not fortune and fatality synonymous expressions with 
providence ? 

The sublime Christian doctrine of the forgiveness of injuries is equall 
misapplied in many instances. God’s hand strikes us, it is true, throug 
the hand of our enemy. In the last extremity, when our duty to our- 
selves and our fellow-beings is thoroughly accomplished, when we are 
conscious of utter impotence to struggle on, then, and then only, is it 
time for us to acknowledge and bow to God's will. _It is blasphemous, 
we think, to yield to every stroke of adversity, nay, more, to every inflic- 
tion of human malignity, with a conviction that we are conforming to 
Heaven’s decrees. It was, undoubtedly God's pleasure that evil should 
play a prominent part in the matters of this sublunar world: that the 
noblest faculties of our soul should be proved, tempered by it. He armed 
the elements, the beasts of the field, the monsters of the deep against 
man ; he encompassed him with danger and death ; he sowed the seeds of 
evil propensities in our very heart, so that man should be as a wolf 
against man: but he also gave us the sense of right and wrong ; an up- 
right tendency to aspire to the former ; a stubborn strength to oppose the 
latter. A brave heart struggling with adversity is said to be the most 
pleasing object in his sight. Even as we strive against the rage of the 
storm, even as we dare the savage fury of the brute, so must we bear up 
against the ill-will of our brother. fi a spark of life remains, it is our 
most sacred duty to resist; time enough to forgive—if forgiveness is to 
be interpreted as submission—time enough to forgive when we writhe in 
death on the ground. 

This mean and grovelling pietism could do but little harm in a 
land, a country so far removed from hostile aggression, sailing so steadi y 
before the wind of prosperity, and only occasionally afflicted with suc 
ealamities as the most stubborn must readily acknowledge as the im- 
mediate visitation of God. But Italy is a a for existence. Public 
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inion is rising fast in that country, waiting only for time and opportu- 
nity to ripen it into action. pee good on come to the Htalians 
from informing them that ‘the conquered alone are free from sorrow,” or 
that ‘‘the joy of the violent will be turned to wailing.” The Austrians 
are there at any rate, crushing, trampling them down. However they 
may feel on their death-bed, they hold the ymy > fearless, remorseless, 
as they think, by the holy right of conqu st and the of God. “At 
it again, sons of Italy !” should be the cry of every honest man in the 
country. ‘ Let no sophism of a false fear of God stay your hand ; de- 

ing thraldom is undeniable evil ; God intended it for none of the 
children of men. Appeal once more to his justice. Try one more 
chance,—and those who are slain for their country’s sake may, if they 
please, kiss the German bayonet that gores them and call it the sword of 
God’s justice.” It is but too true, “ Might has long been Right upon 
earth ;” it is so still to an awful extent. But let us be in bay veda to 
admit of its sovereignty.  “ Make yourselves sheep,” as the Italian pro- 
verb has it, “and the wolves will eat you.”"* Had such men as William 
Tell or Gustavus Vasa, Hampden, or Wilberforce cherished Manzoni’s 
sentiments, the earth would now hardly harbour one nation unenslaved— 
the mass of mankind would walk on all-fours like beasts of burden. 

But we have, perhaps, too long dwelt on what we consider the erroneous 
and, as far as Italy is concerned, fatal tendencies of Manzoni’s morals, 
They were, in him, merely the consequence of that constitutional ner- 
vousness his friends attributed to him. Pellico adopted the same language 
when his spirit was broken at Spielberg. The same maudlin meekness 
and contriteness prevailed for many years among the writers of the 
romantic school, chiefly in the north of taly. They all “left politics alone 
and spoke of something else.” But politics in Italy are not merely a sub- 
ject for amateur discussion. It is matter of life and death. No man of 
honour and understanding is entitled to keep aloof, or to remain neutral 
in the struggle ; not any more, at least, than an Englishman should look 
on unconcerned whilst a horde of Cossacks sit in the council chambers of 
his sovereign, or garrison the Tower of London. 

Nothing, indeed, more saddening, nothing more disgusting, in a country 
like Italy, where every civil and ecclesiastical institution has been for cen- 
turies conspiring to undermine the last bulwarks of native manliness in 
the people’s bosom—nothing more revolting than to hear men of distin- 
guished intellect and upright, generous character, with so honest a patriot 
as Manzoni at their head—preaching cowardice in God’s name ! 

Manzoni's novel was undertaken with views even more consonant with 
the tenor of his mind. He chose a national subject out of the most 
calamitous times in the calamitous history of the country. The scene is 
at Milan, in the early part of the seventeenth century, during the worst 
period of the stupid al brutal Spanish dominion. The poet felt sure to 
meet with nothing likely to exalt or console him, between the blind 
ferocity of the ruler, and the abject degradation of the subject. Society 
was as unredeemable a den of wild beasts as heart could desire. Man- 
zoni’s heroes are a silk-weaver, and a village girl, both gifted with none 
but the most utterly negative virtues. Nor are Renzo and Lucia desti- 





* Colui che si fa pecora 
Il lupo se lo mangia; 
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ee, expressing a meeting with fair-dealin 
A . a Fuoe janes in ‘this nay after all,” quoth the tom i 
“ So true it is,” observes the moralising poet, “ so true is it, that a man 
under the influence of distracting passions, no longer knows what he is 
talking about.” 

All the other characters of the plot, though more repulsive, are equally 
uninteresting. The Italian feudal nobles, the willing slaves of the arro- 
gant Spaniard, combine such a degree of baseness and cowardice, with 
their love of oppression, haughtiness, and rapacity, with so much igno- 
rance, absurdity, obstinacy, as might with difficulty be found amon 
the most unrefined serf-owners in the Russian dominions. Out of so 
large a number of lay potentates, exception is only made in favour of an 
old obdurate villain, the Trasuiontailns heart was about to be touched, 
whose conversion was to be made subservient to the author’s favourite 
theories. 

Fra Cristoforo and Cardinal Boromeo, are, properly speaking, the 
heroes—a monk and a prelate—the only elements of amidst that 
all-pervading influence of evil. Even their interference is, as may well be 
imagined, too often inefficient and null. Don Rodrigo, his —- 
cousin, backed by their imbecile relative of the privy-council, su in 
parting the betrothed lovers asunder ; they obtain the removal of the 
meddling friar; Renzo is driven abroad; Lucy forced from the very 
shelter of the sanctuary—the archbishop’s attention is too soon called 
away by other more important cares—and the current of true love might 
never run smooth for our two rustic swains, but for a blessed pestilence, 
sweeping away the young feudatory and all his evil abettors and coun- 
sellors with him, allowing the earth a little breathing-time from the 
wonted prevalence of villany and oppression. 

Villany and oppression, therefore, must have their own way uncon- 
trolled, no matter what resistance we offer to them: priests and monks, 
their saints and virgins, can only console, not often help, us. It behoves 
us to bow our s, as devout pilgrims under a heavy shower, without 
murmur or complaint: the finger of Providence will be manifest in the 
end: God holds the seven scourges of ready at hand: the 
oppressor never fails to be smitten at the very height of his insolent suc- 
cess: or, were he even suffered to go on, unrestrained, to the end of his 
career, what of it ? Let us only have faith—God’s mark is upon him— 
wa watches and follows him: it will overtake him, if no sooner, 
as gloom of death encompasses him. Such are Manzoni’s views of 
God's justice. 
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Upon such theories, sound and holy in themselves, fatal in their con- 
clusions, the most brilliant faculties of a fertile imagination were 
ty eet ap fir victines of denigson Sab omen 
serves greatest a Vivi ipti ease 
gracefulness of style. His ample powers of invention were never allowed 
a sufficiently ample scope, but were rather employed to little or no pur- 

. Scenery and personages are delineated to the life; the human 
is sounded to its inmost depths ; each of ee 
winded episodes is calculated to entwine itself round our heart ; yet 
main stories are utterly void of permanent interest. 

There are soliloquies in “‘ Carmagnola,” such as the one by the hero 
himself, when he deliberates upon the expediency of accepting the gene- 
ral command of the Venetian forces, and turning his arms against hi 
former patron and friend, the Duke of Milan—that of the senator, 
Marino, on the eve of betraying, or suffering at least his friend, the con- 
fiding soldier of fortune, to fall into the snare of his fellow-patricians— 
the monologue of Svarto, in the “Adelchi,” laying before us the uncouth 
but ambitious mind of a common trooper, preparing to fish in troubled 
waters, and grounding his hope of advancement in the dissensions and 
downfall of his lords—the abject hesitation of Guntigi, between the 
dastard promptings of self-preservation, and the compunctious visiting of 
conscience and duty—finally, the struggle of the noble Adelchi against 
the suggestions of despair and suicide—all of which is conveyed to our 
minds, with a truth, a simplicity of expression, amply proving that the 
poet has studied both nature and Shakspeare to some purpose. 

Still more successful was our author in his effusions of deeper pathetic. 
The closing scene of the sufferings of Ermengarda, the divorced queen of 
Charlemagne: the agony of Adelchi: C ola’s last a phe to 
his war-steed, his brother-in-arms, the open fields, and wide-spreading 
sun ; his contrast of a soldier’s death with the cold-blooded sacrifice that 
awaits him—every appeal of Manzoni to the reader’s sympathies, is always 
sure of an immediate response. 

The far-famed novel, “1 Promessi Sposi,” presented, of course, @ 
greater variety of characters and incidents than the solemnity of tragedy 
could admit of. Read the uproar of a peaceful hamlet, aroused by the 
alarm-bell at midnight—a Milanese mob, goaded by hunger to riot and 
violence—the squalor of a city struck by the dire hand of pestilence. A 
long series of exquisite pictures laid before us, without sufficient con- 
nexion, indeed, but with all the finish of an artist who works for love. 
The episode of the Trnominato’s conversion—that of the death of the 
petty villain Don Rodrigo—are touched with a masterly hand through- 
out. But that of the Signora di Monza is in itself a romance, and con- 
stitutes perhaps, the finest chapter in any novel, ancient or modern, oe 
and to come. It is a story of love and guilt ; all the more appalling from 
the veil of mystery under which the poet was pleased to shroud it ; which 
gives us reason to regret that it sh not have been chosen as the main 
subject of the novel ; and greater reason to lament that it should have 
been left unfinished, to be clumsily spun out, patched, and cobbled, 
Rosini, in two volumes, which bear the title of the “ Nun of Monza. 
The conspiracy of a whole household, of a whole community, against a 
child in its cradle ; the mean, unnatural stratagems to bury it alive in the 
cloisters ; the cold-blooded watchfulness of the tyrant-father over every 
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wayward fi of the doomed girl ; his fiendish delight at a first juvenile 
Si , which gives her, bound body and soul, into his power; and, 
after ~ sacrifice, the development in her miserable heart of worldly 

ions, which had been too long, too outrageously pent up and crushed ; 
fer rapid into igacy, into crime of the darkest die; all is 
told with such an exquisite attention to the working of the human heart, 
with so much truth, so much delicacy and temperance, that our feelings 
of pity, of indignation, of horror and resentment, were never perhaps 

forth with greater readiness and intensity. 

That affecting story is, nevertheless, only an episode ; and, as such, it 
will even appear long and tedious to those who attach any importance to 
the paltry vicissi of the two betrothed lovers. The share that the 
Nun of Monza has in their affairs is indirect and transitory. After so 
minute and elaborate an introduction, the guilty Nun makes her bow to 
the reader and retires to her unquiet solitude, never to be heard of after- 
wards. Manzoni's characters are all ee inactive. Don Ferrante, the 
heavy pedant, Donna Prassede his methodist wife, the Podesta, a pompous 
blockhead, Azzecca-Garbugli, the sycophantic pettyfogger, the Conte 
Zio, the fool of state, Fra Galdino, a cowled Figaro, Don Abbondio, the 
selfish coward—Manzoni had a particular delight in the personification of 
this character—all these comic personages are brought before the reader, 
recommended to his particular notice, but almost as soon dropped by the 
author. They do little good and less harm. It is only the pestilence— 
good, accommodating pestilence—that settles all scores. Men are only 
pect: dressed up, tricked out with great care, each of them perfect in 

is own way, but most preposterously jumbled together. 

Every chapter in the tame and uneventful story is likewise episodical. 
Don Rodrigo’s persecutions, and Fra Cristoforo's suggestions drive the 
two lovers from their native village. The famine and consequent riots at 
Milan, involve the shadle-uinled” Renzo into some drunken scrape, in 
consequence of which he is fain to take his refuge into the neighbouring 
territories of the Venetian republic. The plague and ensuing disorga- 
nisation of all social orders, enable him to return. All inconvenient per- 
sons are disposed of, in a summary way, by the contagious disease, and 
released from their worst terrors by the death of their enemy, freed from 
rash vows by priestly authority, purged from political interdicts by the 
interference of sare & friends, the betrothed are at last united. Even 
then, they show no great eagerness to build their nest in their birth- 
place ; they bid their old home a lasting farewell, and hasten to settle 
among strangers. . 

All this, we repeat, appears languid and clumsy. Hardly a beginner 
but would exercise his inventive powers with more brilliant result. Partial 
beauties only make us more painfully alive to the imperfections of the 
main action. The parts seem even assiduously studied to mar the effect 
of the whole. 

It is indeed possible that this want of unity of action and interest was 
voluntary and intentional on the part of the author. His object was, 
perhaps, less to add one more to the hundred works of fiction that poured 
in upon Italy from all Northern Europe, than to cure his ee a of 
their blind partiality for that style of writing. He seemed willing to 


rove how easy it is to give reality all the charms of romantic narrative. 


e called his novel “A page of Milanese History.” Nothing more 
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punctual than his adherence to historical fact. Even his most trivial 
characters are said to have their prototypes in some of the old chronicles 
of the country. He would not, like his predecessor, Scott, depart from 
truth for the sake of effect : he would not crowd startling events together, 
regardless of anachronisms or local inaccuracy. He would not shadow 
forth as a positive fact what is obscurely hinted at as a traditional sur- 
mise. He did not think with the author of the “ Last of the Barons,” 
that “ one crime more or less cannot add to or take away from the repu- 
tation of an essentially bad character.” ‘‘ Truth” for him, was “ stranger 
than fiction.” Even as an inventor he is merely a portrait painter. ‘Tame 
and dull he may be, but never fantastic or exaggerated. 

His dialogues are mere common-place. Comic sometimes, for comedy 
may be compatible with prose, but none of his personages are ever 
allowed to spout poetic sentiments any more than they are made to speak 
in rhythmical language. Fra Cristoforo alone is almost sublime in one or 
two instances, but even this arises rather from the solemnity of circum- 
stance than from loftiness of speech. 

But the poetry which we look for in vain from the hero’s lips breathes 
from the poet’s own soul. ‘Their thoughts are often noble or gentle, 
though they can find no words to give them utterance. The poet delights 
in giving them a helping hand uow and then. Witness the “ Farewell 
of Lucia to her Country,” which we will attempt to transcribe, as it is 
eminently characteristic of Manzoni’s style, of his complete reliance on 
the most genuine and natural emotions of simple hearts for poetical 
effect. 

The poor Milanese Tosa, obliged to escape from the insolence of a 
libertine feudatory, Don Rodrigo, is sailing by moonlight on her native 
lake, casting a last glance at her hamlet, at the home of her childhood. 
Overcome by emotions, she hides her face as if composing herself to 
sleep, and weeps undisturbed. It is well she holds her tongue ; were she 
to give free vent to her gloomy meditations, her plain language might 
shock us even as the prince, in fairy legends, was disenchanted by the 
coarse expressions of the three fair village sisters. Something niais 
more than naive might be the result. But it is the poet that speaks, 
and Lucy will not feel inclined to quarrel with her eloquent interpreter. 

* Farewell, ye mountains, emerging from the waters, reared up to the 
sky, whose bold outlines are graved in the heart of him who was born 
among you, no less than the features of his parent ; whose murmurin 
streams sound like the music of a friend’s voice ; and ye, lonely hamlets, 
scattered between hill and dale, white and pure, glittering in the land- 
scape like flocks pasturing on the hill-side—farewell ! 

“How sad the steps of those who, born among you, depart from you ! 
Even in the fancy of a man who leaves you of his own choice, allured by 
prospects of fortune smiling upon him in far-off countries—even in his 
fancy his golden dreams fade (si disabbelliscono) as you fade in the 
distant horizon ; and he wonders and repines, and would fain retrace his 
steps were it not for the glimmering thought of a future day, when ease 
and wealth will follow him on his return. The further he advances on 
the plain the more his eye withdraws weary and dejected from that mono- 
tonous vastness. ‘The air is to him heavy and lifeless, Sad and absent he 
treads among the busy throng of tumultuous cities. The houses on 
houses and streets on streets seem to take away his breath; and before 
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the proudest edifices, wonder of foreign visitors, the home-sick moun- 
taineer thinks with restless longing of the white cottage and homestead 
in his village on which his heart is long: since set, and which will be his 
if he ever gets back a rich man to his mountains. 

“ But for one who had never sent beyond those mountains even an idle 
thought, even a fleeting glance—one who had bound within their limits 
the dearest schemes of the future—one driven away by oppression, who, 
torn from the dearest habits, from the fondest e tions, abandons 
those hills to move among strangers never thought of, never wished for— 
one who cannot, even in imagination, fix on the day of return— 

“Farewell, native home, where peacefully treasuring a hidden 
thought, the heart learnt to distinguish from the common footsteps one 
footstep, expected with unaecountable anxiety and mysterious fear ; fare- 
well, home—as yet a stranger's, so often furtively glanced at, timidly 
and not callialings glanced at, where the mind loved to build up a 
tranquil sojourn of wedded felicity ; farewell, village church, whence the 
soul so often returned pure and serene, singing the hymns of the Lord— 
where a sacred rite was prepared, promised—where the secret sigh of the 
heart was to be solemnly blessed, and love to become a duty and be called 
holy, farewell. He who bestowed so much joy upon you is everywhere, 
on He never disturbs the happiness of His children but to prepare for 
them a greater and more lasting bliss.” 

Renzo's “ good-night’”’ to his fatherland is somewhat more coarse 
and boorish. But then the poor clown speaks for himself. He has no 
reporter to set up his blunt thoughts into elegant phrases. Led by chance 
into the midst of a bread-riot at Milan, prodigal of his own enlightened 
views on political economy and statesmanship in general, he falls into the 
wiles of an honest pine a who turns out to be no other than a 
bailiff m disguise. Roused from his drunken slumbers by a brace of 
thief-takers, who arrest him in the king’s name, rescued by a mob, and 
resolved to be “a bird in the bush rather than in a cage,” he hurries 
through the beleagured town gate, threads his way to the frontier, with 
incessant march, day and night, till he stands on the bank of the river 
that traces the boundary line. A half-tishing, half-smuggling boat wafts 
him across. He bounds ashore, looks back with a mixture of rancour 
and exultation. : 

“ Ah! Iam quit of it at last !” Such was his first thought. “ Lie 
there, accursed country,” was the second, his farewell to his native land. 
But the third ran back to her who was left behind. He then crossed his 
arms on his breast, breathed hard, glaneed downwards towards the water 
that ran at his feet and thought: “It has passed under the bridge:” 
Like his countryfolk he designated under that general name the Bridge 
of Lecco. ‘* Oh, the vile world!: Enough, God’s will be done !” 

Even Manzoni’s monks, with all his reverence for the habit, are often- 
tames plain and vulgar. Some traits him, it appears, in which 
the reverend fathers appear at no great advantage ; and these are the 
passages, it may be, which cause Manzoni to regret, as we are informed, 
that he ever put pen to paper. We will only quote a monkish miracle, 
told in the quaint language of a mendicant friar, such as may be heard 
almost daily in many a hut on the Apennines, nay, in many a log 
cabin in Catholic Raleth an: 

“How do you get on with your begging?” said Agnes (Lucy's mother) 
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to Fra Galdino, the tithe-gatherer, or mendicant, of a neighbouring 
Capuchin fraternity. 

“ Indifferently, my good woman, but indifferently. Here is my whole 
harvest,” said friar ; and so saying, he removed his sack from his 
shoulder, and tossing it in the air, and catching it in his hand, “here is 
all our walnut-harvest,” said he, “ and to get together all this fine store, 
Ihave been obliged to knock at ten doors.” 

“ Ah! bad times are these, Fra Galdino, and when people have to 
fight for their bread, they are apt to be penny wise.” 

“ Penny wise, pound fool,” quoth the monk. “ What remedy is there, 
my good woman, to put an end to bad times; alms, my woman, 
nothing but alms. Do you know any thing of that fine miracle of the 
walnuts, that took place many years since in one of our convents of 
Romagna?” 

“Ido not, indeed; let us have it.” 

“Oh! you must know, then, that once upon a time there was in that 
convent one of our fathers who was a saint, and he was called Padre 
Macario. On a winter afternoon, as he passed across a field belonging 
to one of our benefactors, also a worthy man, he saw this benefactor at 
the foot of a huge walnut tree, and four of his labourers with hatchets in 
the air, cutting away at the luckless tree to root it up. ‘Eh! what are 
you doing to that poor tree ? inquired Father Macario. ‘Oh, father,’ 
replied the good man, ‘for years and years we can get never a walnut out 
of it, I'll even try if I can make fire-wood with it.’ ‘ Leave it alone, leave 
it alone,’ said the father. ‘1’ll tell you, in good sooth, that next year it 
will bear more walnuts than leaves.’ The benefactor well knowing who 
it was had said that word, bade his men to throw back the sod upon the 
roots, and calling after the friar, who went his way, ‘ Father Macario,’ he 
said, ‘ one-half of the harvest will be given tothe convent.’ 

“The report of that prediction spread abroad. Every one kept watch 
on the walnut tree. In fact, early in spring, lots of blossoms, and then 
lots upon lots of nice walnuts. ‘The good benefactor had not the con- 
solation to shell them, for he went, before harvest-time, to reap the 
reward of his charity in a better world. But the miracle was all the 
more startling, as you shall hear. 

“‘ That worthy man had left after him a son of a very different descrip- 
tion. Now then, at harvest-time, the convent-beggar knocked at the 
door to receive the moiety that was due to the convent. But the fellow 
looked as if taken by surprise at the news, and had even the boldness to 
say, that ‘ he had never heard that Capuchins could make nuts.” 

“ Now, can you what took place? One day—now, listen to this 
—the scape-grace one day invited some friends of his own sta 
(dello stesso pelo, a rich se Or expression), and as he guzzled an 
revelled with them, he was telling the story of the walnut tree, and 
making fun at the monk’s expense. Those young rakes were seized with 
a whim to see that preposterous heap of nuts, and he showed them to the 
granary. Now is your time to open your ears. He opens the door, 
steps up to the corner where the great heap of nuts had been laid, and 
as he says, ‘look there!’ he looks himself, and sees—what, then ? why, 
only a mouldering heap of walnut leaves. Do you call this an sciiipl 
eh? And instead of losing by that defrauded donation, the convent 
gained greatly by it; for after so great a prodigy, the begging for walnuts 
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was so very, very productive, that a benefactor, moved to pity at the hard 
work of the begging friar, bestowed upon the convent the charity of an ass, 
which might — Fim to carry in all that wondrous plenty; and the oil 
they made was in so great a quantity, that every poor body had as large 
a supply as heart might wish ; for, remember, we monks are like the sea, 
receiving water on every side, only to distribute it bountifully to every 
stream.” 

Manzoni’s Capuchins can, indeed, hold a different language. Famine, 

stilence, have always been the battle-field of these mean and ignorant, 
fs brave and devoted, brethren. 

True friends of humanity in the hour of need (to give the devil his due), 
they made up for an age of gross indulgence in times of prosperity, 
by a generous sacrifice of their comfort and safety at the first appearance 
of great public calamities. When the blind instinct of self-preservation 
broke the most sacred ties of domestic tenderness asunder, they, the 
proverbially unfeeling and self-engrossed, stepped invariably forward in 
all the sublimity of their mission. Manzoni’s Capuchins, during the Milan 
pestilence, are objects of the deepest interest. Fra Cristoforo, who dies 
there a victim to his zeal, is in his very element. His exhortations to 
Renzo, as he points with his finger to Don Rodrigo’s death-bed, belong 
to the genuine spirit of Christianity, and the youth’s anger and resent- 
ment are readily quenched in his bosom, in presence of the awful dealings 
of eternal justice. 

~ cn tn the description of that terrible disaster, Manzoni’s genius 
is lifted to its highest flight. From the days of Thucydides, to Boccaccio, 
Botta, and De Foe, the world had seen powerful pictures of the plague ; 
Manzoni outdid them all. The gushing feeling of humanity and religion, 
uppermost in his heart, imparts to the whole description a touching, 
ineffable tenderness, far more impressive than the most elaborate accumu- 
lation of horror and woe. 

Hea Father Felice’s sermon in the Lazaret of Milan :— 

‘ Let us turn one thought upon the thousands and thousands who have 
gone out that a pointing to the cemetery; “let us look around 
upon the thousands remaining, too much at a loss to know which way 
they shall go; and again, look upon ourselves, the very few that escape 
with life. Blessed be the name of the Lord !-—blessed in his justice ; 
blessed in his mercy; blessed in death ; blessed in salvation; blessed in 
this choice he was pleased to make of us! Oh! why was such his 

leasure, my children, but to preserve around him a little flock, chastened 
b affliction, warmed by gratitude ; but to impress us more strongly with 
the conviction that life is His gift; that we may value it as such ; that 
we may employ it in works worthy of Him ; that the remembrance of 
our sufferings may teach us pity for the sufferings of others? Mean- 
while let these, whose evils, whose fears and hopes we have shared, 
amongst whom we leave friends, relatives—brethren, at any rate, for all 
are brethren—let these, as they see us between them, as the rare 
instances of our convalescence inspire them with some confidence for 
themselves; let them be no less relieved than edified by the meekness 
and holiness of our demeanour. Heaven forbid that they should read 
on our countenance a clamorous, a carnal joy for having escaped that 
death they are still so cruelly combatting against. Let them see that our 
thanksgiving for ourselves is still a prayer for them : let them feel that 
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even without these doors we shall remember them, call down God's 
mercy upon them. From this very walk, from our first steps into re- 
stored existence, let ours be a life of love. Let those whose strength is 
revived, tender a brotherly arm to the weak: let the young bear up the 
old. You childless parents see how many fatherless children are about 

ou—be like fathers unto them! The charity that is to cover your 
sins, will soothe your sorrows at the same time.” 

It would be gratuitous, on our part, to add more quotations from 
“The Betrothed,” a work (to say nothing of its numerous, though all 
unsatisfactory translations) so familiar to the youngest beginner in 
Italian scholarship ; of which several editions, in the original, have been 
published in London itself. 

Manzoni’s tragedies are less popular in this country, as, indeed, every 
where out of Italy. The fine lyrical feeling that runs throughout them 
admits of no foreign imitation. We have, nevertheless, made some attempt 
at a metrical version of the famous mountain journey of Martino, Charle- 
magne’s guide across the Alps, and of the first chorus in the third act of 
“ Adelchi,” which have been published elsewhere.” We here subjoin a 
literal translation of the other chorus in the same tragedy. 

Ermengarda, daughter of Desiderio, sister of Adelchi, the last Kings of 
the Lombards, sent back to her father’s home after the heartless repudia- 
tion of her royal husband, Charles of France, dies broken-hearted, just as 
the Lombard throne is tottering to its foundation; she is expiring at 
Brescia, in the arms of her sister, in the monastery of St. Salvator, where 
she had taken up her last shelter. A chorus of nuns are made, rather 
vaguely, to give expression to the poet’s own thoughts. 

“ With her soft fair tresses loose on her panting breast, with slackened 
hands, and her white countenance overspread with the dew of death, there 
the pious one reclines, her swimming gaze seeking for Heaven's light. 

“ The lamentation stops short: a unanimous prayer soars heavenwards 
—a gentle hand lighting on that marble brow, stretches the last curtain 
upon the blue lustreless eyes. 

“ Banish, O gentle being, all earthly passions from thy anxious mind : 
lift up thy thought, as an offering to the Eternal Father, and die—beyond 
this life only is the end of thy long martyrdom. 

“ Such was the immovable fate of the sad sufferer. Ever to long for 
oblivion, ever to long in vain ; and ascend to the God of the Holy, hal- 
lowed by her trial of sorrow. 

“ Alas! in sleepless darkness, along the lonely cloisters, amidst the 
virgin melodies, at the foot of the sacred altar, ever did the un-recalled 
days again spring up in her thought ; 

“The day, when still beloved, unconscious of the treacherous time to 
come, she breathed entranced the vivid air of the French shores, and 
stepped forward, ‘an envied bride, among the Salic maidens. 

‘When from a hill, high in the air, her fair tresses sparkling with 

ms, she beheld the busy chase swarming on the plain, and the long- 

aired monarch bowing to his horse's main. 

“And close on his steps, the throng of reeking coursers and the rushin 
and the wheeling of the panting hounds, and the bristling wild-boar 
goaded out of the beaten thickets. | 





® “ Oltremonti ed oltremari.” London: Rolandi, 1844. 
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“‘ But when, struck by the royal dart, the huge monster was seen 
ith blood the trampled dust, the tender bride, pale with lovely 
terror, hid her face in the throng of her damsels. 

“Oh! the wandering Meuse! Oh, the warm springs of Aix! Where 
the sovereign warrior laid down his glittering mail, and alighted to refresh 
his brow, heated by the wild sport of the field ! 

“‘ Soft as the dew on the bush of withered flowers, infuses new life into 
the burning stems, so that they rise in the mild hour of dawn, once more 
clad in their native verdure, 

“ Even so the refreshing sound of friendly exhortation, sinks gentl 
into that tumult of thoughts, which the cruel storm-blast of passion tare | 
and diverts the heart to the calm bliss of a purer love. 

“ But even as the sun as it rises on its fiery path, pours down all the 
incessant influence of his overpowering beams, and once more burns down 
to the ground those slender stems, 

“ With equal swiftness, from that faint oblivion, the half-lulled passion 
again rises, unquenchable, and storms the affrighted reason, and ealls 
back the wandering images to their wonted sorrow. 

“ Banish, O thou geutle being, all earthly desires from thy weary 
mind. Lift up thy thought, as an offering to the God of mercy, and die. 
Beneath this ground, in this land which is to afford rest to thy tender 


“‘ Other unhappy ones are slumbering in death; brides ’reft by the 
sword, virgins in vain betrothed, mothers whose sons mortally wounded, 
were discoloured by the last pang, in their embrace ; 

“ Thou, born of the guilty oppressor’s race, whose bravery was in their 
numbers, whose right was outrage and bloodshed, whose vaunt was ruth- 
less ferocity, 

“ Thou wert by a provident fate ranked among the oppressed: die 
then, lamented, and calmly descend to rest by their side. Upon thy 
guiltless remains no harsh word shall be spoken. 

“Die, and let thy bloodless countenance settle in peace, let thy look be 
as it was, when, unconscious of a deceitful future, it expressed none but 
the purest maidenly thoughts. 

“Thus does the setting sun tear himself from the sundered clouds, and, 
behind the hill, tinges with his evening purple the warm western horizon, 
an omen to the pious husbandmen of a brighter day.” 

Yet the noblest thoughts of this gentlest of Italian bards will be found 
in the poesy of his youth. In those Jnni Sacri, which first gave clear 
evidence of his rising genius in Italy. It was certainly remarkable that 
such a style of poetry should be cultivated at that period. It was not 
long since Napoleon, at a loss for some new farce to entertain the popu- 
lace of the faubourgs with, had ventured on the very doubtful policy, 
of reproducing the Mass on the High Altar of Notre Dame of Paris, when 
one of his generals assured him, that la piéce serait sifflée ; the Concor- 
dat with the new Pope had hardly been signed, and the Catholic church 
was not yet wholly recalled into being, when a young believer in Cisalpine 
Milan, was turning all his energies upon the illustration of its chief solem- 
nities. The ascetic Odes on “ Christmas,” “Good Friday,” ‘“ Easter- 
day,” “ Whitsuntide,” and the “ Name of Mary,” are not, indeed, church 
hymns ; they could hardly be set to music. Nothing could be more at 
variance with the simple and tender English melodies in which Watts 
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and Doddridge distinguished themselves, than the lofty strains of prophetic 
language that Manzoui chose to publish under the same name. 
poems are strictly Catholic in their bearing, yet they contain hardly any 
thing the most consistent Protestant could honestly and reasonably object 
to. The effect they have upon the reader is analogous to the magic 
sensation wrought upon us by a stately peal of a deep organ in a vast 
Gothic minster. It acts on the nerves even more than the mind. The 
charm resides in the loftiness of measure and rhyme, in the happy ap- 
plication of the familiar, yet ever-amazing scriptural language, in the 
warmth of true love that glows throughout every line. It speaks to our 
senses, as if the words conveyed no asa, Ga acted magnetically. 
It will affect the sceptic hardly less than the warmest believer, as it 
to the instinct of God, which no speciousness of cold reasonin 
can root out of man’s heart. Unfortunately, language, as in all lyri 
effusions, is here so decidedly the essence of the thought itself, that we 
hardly know how our tame reproduction of Manzoni’s images into English 
e will bear us out in our exalted opinion of his performance. 

We will not, however, hesitate to submit to our readers a version of the 
“ Pentecoste ; or Descent of the Holy Ghost ;” for we are confident that 
these hymns are either not read, or but imperfectly understood in this 
country, aud our humble efforts may, perhaps, serve to call upon them 
the attention of persons more fit to do them justice. 


“ WHITSUNTIDE. 


*¢ Mother of the saints, thou image on earth of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 


_thou eternal keeper of the incorruptible blood, thou for so many centuries, 


suffering, fighting, praying : who unfoldest thy tents from sea to sea ; 

“* Thou camp of all who live in hope, dank of the living God, where 
wert thou ? What corner of the earth sheltered thee, when thy king, 

ed to die on the hill, purpled the sods from his sublime altar, 

“ And when the divine Spoil, issuing from darkness, uttered the power- 
ful breath of its second life; and when bearing in his hand the price of 
redemption, he soared from this earthly dust up to the father’s throne, 

“ Thou, the sharer of his death-groan, conscious of his mysteries, Im- 
mortal daughter of his victory, where wert thou ? Only alive to thy dan- 
ger, only safe in thy obscurity, thou soughtest the refuge of the humblest 
abode—until that sacred day ; 

** When the regenerating spirit descended upon thee, when it lit in thy 
hand the unquenchable torch, placed thee on the hill-top as a beacon to 
the nations, and broke open the flood of the word from thy lips, 

“Even as the rapid light showers down from object to object, and 
elicits the various colours wherever it rests, so did the manifold voice of 
the spirit resound: the Arab, the Parthian, the Syrian, each heard it in 
his own tongue. 

* * a * * 

“‘ Wherefore doth the slave sigh as she kisses her babes, and gaze with 
envy at the breast that suckles the free-born ? She knows then not that 
the Lord raises the humblest into his glory, that he thought in his agony 
of all the children of Eve ? 

“The Heavens proclaim a new freedom, new nations, new conquests, 
new glory won in nobler conflicts, a new peace unshaken by terrors or by 
vain seductions, a peace that the world scoffs at but cannot take away. 
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“ Behold, oh Spirit! suppliant before thy lofty altars, alone in gloomy 
forests, wandering in desert seas ; from the snowy Andes to Lebanon, from 
Hibernia to the rugged Haiti, dispersed through every shore, but with one 
heart in Thee, 

“We implore thee—peaceable spirit, descend once more, benignant to 
thy worship benignant to the benighted heathens that kuow thee 
not: descend and re-create ; revive our hearts numbed by doubt, and let 
the victor be the divine reward of the vanquished. 

*¢ Descend, thou love! Crush proud passions in our soul: inspire us 
with thoughts that the conscious final day may not wish changed ; let thy 
fostering virtue improve and strengthen thy gift, even as the sun develops 
the blossom in its inert germ, 


‘* Which blossom, nevertheless, would yet die in its inertness, and never | 


unfold the pride of its fulgent hues, unless the same mild radiance of the 
sun, the unweary nourisher, no less than giver of life, were to rain down 
its blissful influence from the sky. 

“‘ We implore thee, descend ! A fanning breeze, a consoling air into 
the drooping thoughts of the unhappy; a whirlwind into the elated 
thoughts of the violent: breathe into them a feeling of dismay that may 
incline him to mercy. 

“ Let the poor lift up his eyes to Heaven, his heritage, think in whose 
image he was made, and turn his sorrow into joy: let those on whom 
earthly gifts were amply bestowed amply bestow them on others, but with 
that modest silence, with that friendly mien, which enhance the value of 
the gift. 

« Breathe, oh, spirit, from the ineffable smile of our children, overspread 
with chaste blushes the blooming cheeks of our maidens: bestow thy 
pure Joys on the virgin inmates of the cloister, hallow with modesty the 
tender love of our brides. 

“ Temper with prudence the confident spirit of our youth, bear up 
manly purpose to an infallible aim, crown our gray hairs with holy desires, 
shine in the wandering look of those who die in cena” 

We shall conclude this article by a translation of the “ Ode on the 
Death of Napoleon.” We are aware that several English versions of 
this masterpiece, in different metres, already exist. If we add one more 
to the number, it is only because we are persuaded that by a stricter ad- 
herence to the original measure, we have, with a little more pains, endea- 
voured to give our own verse a closer resemblance to the original. 

It is a subject on which the whole galaxy of poets who illustrated the 
late generation, have exhausted their powers. It is, nevertheless, remark- 
able that the country who produced the greatest hero, should also give 
birth to the bard, whose Dirge will reach the remotest posterity with 
him. 

THE FIFTH OF MAY, 1821. 


No more !—as senseless, motionless, 
Th’ unconscicus frame was left, 
Of life’s last breath, at once, and of 

So great a spirit reft, 
So by the tidings overcome 
The Earth lies awe-struck, dumb ; 
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Dumb, as it muses on the last 
Hour of that Man of Fate, 

Nor knows how slowly years must roll, 
And seasons alternate, 

Ere such another footstep may 

Tread on its blood-stain’d clay. 


High, above earthi’s thrones, silently 
My genius saw him rank, 

It watched him, as, with fortune’s tide 
He fell, he rose, he sank ; 

Nor with the crowds that cursed and praised 

Its voice was ever raised. ; 

Pure from degrading homage, pure 
From outrage baser yet, , 

It follows now with startled gaze 
That sun for ever set ; 

And o’er the urn breathes forth a dirge, 

Safe from oblivion’s surge. 


From Alpine height to pyramid, 
Where Rhine and Tagus roam, 

Where’er his lightning flash’d, the bolt 
Unerringly struck home ; 

From Scylla to the Don remote, 

Farth’s boundaries it smote. 

Was it true glory ?—judgment rest 
With some yet unborn race, 

We to the Maker bow who thus 
Vouchsafed more deep to trace 

The stamp of his creative mind 

In one of Adam’s kind. 


The stormy, wild, entrancing joy 
Of a high-soaring scheme, 
The thirst for empire, long a vague, 
Unutterable dream, 
Th’ unswerving march to reach a scope 
Twas madness but to hope ; 
His heart tried all—the race for fame, 
The hard-won short repose, 
Alternate flight and victory, 
The throne, the exile’s woes ; 
Twice in the dust trod down with scorn, 
Twice on the altars borne. 


His word was law—in hostile ranks 
The Present and the Past 

Stood muster’d up: the contest was 
To Him referr’d at last. 

He sat an umpire—at his hest 

Both Ages lay at rest. 

He vanisl’'d.— In the meanest isle, 
His journey’s close he found, 

By deepest pity there pursued, 
And hate no less profound ; 

By love no fear could quell, by rage 

No length of time assuage. 
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As on the ship-wreck'd mariner 
The ’whelming waters weigh, 
The waters, o’er whose far expanse 
He held so wide a sway, 

As yet he strove with anxious eye 

A saving shore to spy. 

So did the load of memo 
Sink heavy on that soul: 

How oft to men he long’d his breast’s 
Deep secret to unroll, 

And on the page indelible 

His hand o’er master'd fell. 


How often, as the evening shade 
Crept on his lingering days, 

With folded arms, with downcast eyes 
Shorn of their flashing rays, 

Hard-wrestling with the past he stood 

In speechiless solitude. 

Aud with the camp’s fast-shifting scenes 
His busy fancy swarm’d, 

With glittering ranks, with waving horse, 
With tow'ring ramparts storm’d 

With hasty words of stern commands, 

Outsped by eager bands. 


Ah! writhing in long agony, 
Sore was that spirit tried, 
To dark despair—when, provident, 
A hand from Heaven hied, 
To waft him gently into fair 
Regions of purer air. 
Along Hope's flow’ry paths, where fields 
Of endless green extend, 
Where purest joys, ineffable, 
(nur utmost wish transcend, 
Where earthly fame and pageant fade 
In silence and in shade. 


Undying, glorious, blissful faith, 
With signs of victory crown’d, 

Add yet one chaplet—raise once more 
Thy loud, triumphant sound, 

To Golgotha’s disgrace so proud 

A spirit never bow’d. 

Oh! round those weary ashes, thou 
All hostile passions smooth, 

The God that prostrates and uplifts, 
Whose hand can vex and sooth, 

Upon that pillow desolate, 

In mercy by him sate. 
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THE WILL OF AN IMPLACABLE WOMAN; AND HOW 
REVERSED. 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
By THe Avuruor or “ Tue Bisnor’s DAUGHTER.” 


Ir is remarkable what extraordinary self-reliance man, the creature of 
a day, will oft-times exhibit ; with what deliberate hardihood he will affect 
to dictate terms to Providence; with what daring boldness he will decide, 
propose, and plan—forgetful that there is a Being above with whom it 

ially rests “to permit.” 

The following brief record of passion and prejudice details events 
which, partially, came under my own eye. The names of the leading 
actors in the scene are materially varied, in deference to the feelings of 
surviving relatives. But to the parties themselves, such alteration is idle. 
The verdict of their fellows to them is valueless. They have passed 
beyond the reach of human censure and applause. 

But their fate carries a moral often forgotten, and always needful. 
May it teach the hard-hearted, and the revengeful, and the merciless to 
forbear, and to forget, and to forgive ! 





On a couch, in a room expensively furnished, belonging to a large 
house admirably situated in one of the best parts of W——, sat a lady, 
on whose fierce and marked features impatience and pain were sia 
visible. By her, in a most deferential attitude, ihe a young girl of 
some eighteen or twenty summers, whose fair brow was overcast with 
premature care and gloom ; and who was watching with evident and ill- 
concealed apprehension the excited and irascible woman beside her. 
The contrast was marked and striking. The two beings seemed hardly 
to belong to the same sex. One—young, gentle, and affectionate,— 
appeared the image of innocence, meekness, and feminine dependence, 
The other—dark, stern, and forbidding,—was the type of passion, and 
violence, and tyranny, and selfishness. The room was well lighted. 
Costly articles were profusely strewed about it. Indications of ample 
means were not wanting. And yet its occupants appeared strangely and 
hopelessly sad. For an hour neither spoke. The younger, with her 
anxious gaze fixed steadily on the sufferer, seemed hardly to breathe. 

The latter at length broke silence. 

“Ah! yes! you may well look at me!” she spoke, in a harsh and 
angry tone; “1’m worse—much worse! I knew that this would be the 
case! More pain,—more throbbing,—more fever! So much for that 
filthy stuff, which you persuaded me to take at the doctor's bidding. Do 
you wish me dead, girl? On my soul, I fancy that hope to be upper- 
most !” 

The gentle being, thus addressed, spoke not ; but looked up, sadly and 
reproachfully, at her wayward relative. 

“ What! no reply ?” continued the elder lady, angrily; “you don 
eare to spend your breath on me, eh ?” 

“Dear, dear aunt!” returned the young girl, eagerly, while tears, 





which she vainly strove to check, half-choked her utterance, “ you would 


avoid, yes! I am persuaded, you would avoid such cruel and unmerited 
idings were you aware of the pain they inflict.” 
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“ Your pain can’t equal mine !” exclaimed the invalid, sharply-shift- 
ing her posture on the sofa, with an expression of great suffering ; ‘ and 
as for tears—shed them. I intend you to feel. For whom upon this 
earth, | should like to know, should you feel but for me? Haven't I 
educated you, and fed you, and clothed you, and housed you? Feel, 
indeed! You're bound to feel !’”’ 

“ | do feel,” was the sincere rejoinder, “ grieved at your present suffer- 
ings; and deeply grateful to you for much and continued kindness.” 

“ = Ossulton!” cried the other, “don’t use such honeyed words ; 

cloy.” 
Om ont that any thing I could say,—that any thing I could do,—might 
have the good fortune to please!’ murmured the youthful and anguished 
nurse. 

Rap—tap—rap! at the door. 

‘‘ Listen !” resumed the sick lady ; “listen, and be alive !” 

“ Miss Ossulton!” was ated, in a very subdued tone by a low clear 
voice outside the apartment; ‘ Miss Ossulton! the doctor is below in the 
dining-room.’ 

** And there he may stay!” ejaculated the sick lady. 

The voice continued,— 

“He begs to know whether Mrs. Dunsterville be asleep; and, if not, 
wishes to see her.” 

“Asleep! no! I’m wide awake; and have been all my life!” said 
Mrs. Dunsterville, sharply. “ Tell him to be off. I'll follow no more of 
his directions, and take no more of his decoctions. I'm worse—much 
worse—after his every visit. Tell him to be off!” 

“Oh, madam,” interposed the young lady, “ send no such message as 
that, I entreat you. It would be a positive insult to Mr. Sieveright, 
whose care om attention have been unremitting. You, yourself, have 
acknowledged the anxiety with which he has watched your case.” 

‘‘ Well! He has shown attention, I admit; but that’s no more than 
his duty. He'll be paid for it! I'll not see him! I ought to have been 
well long ago—that I ought!” 

“What am I to say, miss?” persevered the voice at the outside, “ be 
pleased to give me my answer.” 

“You have it,” cried Mrs. Dunsterville, sternly; ‘I'll not see him. 
I'll take no more drugs, and pay for no more opinions. Tell him to be 
off, he'll be more useful elsewhere.” 

“]’ll say as much, ma‘am,” whispered the voice, and ceased. 

**Oh! aunt!" cried the young lady, deeply moved, “ how can you speak 
and act so harshly! Whata return for Mr. Sieveright’s kindness! You 
do him great injustice. And as for recovery, how can you expect it when 
you refuse a fair trial to your doctor’s remedies ?” 

“He shall poison me no further, that I’m resolved upon!” was the 
closing rejoinder of the resolute lady. 

Mrs. Dunsterville passed a most uneasy night, was materially worse 
the following morning ; and her niece desired and succeeded in procuring 
a second opinion upon hercase. The view taken of her situation was so 
serious that, at the suggestion of both her medical attendants, a hint was 

iven her that no time should be lost in arranging her worldly affairs. 
he received this intimation with her habitual hardihood. 

“I understand you, and the remark does not alarm me. Your impres- 
sion is mine. | believe I am bound for my last journey. In truth I’ve 
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been of opinion from the first that the drugs I’ve been taking would end me. 


No cat or dog could survive them ! And as for a Christian’s inside—whew ! 
On other points you think, and I agree with you, that it is time I should 

i of my property. But I must havea couple of hours to consider how 
and to whom. Meanwhile, send for Mr. Haldimand, my attorney.” 

Prior to that gentleman’s arrival she had two hours of apparently deep 
and serious solitary reflection. Atthe expiration of that interval she rang 
for her niece. It is doubtful whether so close a relation as that of aunt 
and niece existed between the parties. Many held they were but very 
distantly connected. But the relationshi sheds laid down, was that 
which Mrs. Dunsterville wished the world to understand as subsisting 
between them, and the wish was tacitly acquiesced in. 

“Fanny,” cried the elder lady with an air of stern decision, “ I’m about 
to pay you a sorry a I’m about to leave you what I can’t 
take with me. Now, girl, no tears, no sobs, no sighs. Listen: my will 
will convey to you all I possess. The farms at Yelland, my savings, this 
house as it stands, my plate, carriage, all will be yours, but upon one con- 
dition. I must have your solemn promise, nay, your oath, that not one 
sixpence of your income shall ever pass to your father ; and that you 
will never permit him, even for an hour, to be an inmate of your house.” 

The young lady gazed steadfastly on her harsh and forbidding relative, 
but no word of comment escaped her. 

“ You hear me, I presume?” thundered the rich woman, vehemently. 

“ Ido,” was the scarcely audible reply. 

*‘ And you assent to my conditions?” 

Miss Ossulton trembled. Her colour faded rapidly from her face, lips, 
brow, till she resembled rather a statue than a living, breathing being ; 
but whatever was her emotion it found no vent in words. She main- 
tained an unbroken silence. 

“ Speak, and quickly, time passes, and my share of it is small,” resumed 
the elder lady, passionately—“ in one word, do you assent ?” 

‘‘T cannot,” murmured the niece, slowly and distinctly. 

“Then all I have to leave will be bestowed elsewhere.” 

To the inexpressible indignation of the excited Mrs. Dunsterville, the 
sole reply which this potent threat elicited was a mute gesture of 
acquiescence. 

“ Be it so!” she exclaimed, with a forced and frightfullaugh. “And 
now where is Mr. Haldimand? Why does he tarry? Hasten him by 
another messenger. My instructions will soon be given. And these,” 
she resumed, again addressing her niece while her order was being exe- 
cuted, “and these will chiefly affect you! They will—ha! ha! ha! they 
will render you a beggar.” 

The pale and trembling being at whom these innuendoes were hurled 
replied in low and feeble tones. The gist of her answer it was difficult to 
gather. But it terminated with the word “endured.” Mrs. Dunster- 
ville pounced upon her at once. 

“ Ah! yes! that sounds well from your lips! You who have from 
childhood been surrounded with every comfort which money could pro- 
cure, know, forsooth, much about endurance! You, who fr yet to 
learn what ‘stint’ is, have truly had much to ‘endure!’ \But your 
trials are coming; poverty among them—an awkward-looking foe even 
at a distance ; but desperately disagreeable to grapple with at close 
quarters. You'll know something about it when I'm gone.” 
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“ Life has evils worse and more humiliating to face than poverty,” was 
the calm reply. 

“Oh! it has, ah! well, you'll know them practically when you go out 

ing on 20/. per annum. That's before you when the breath 
eaves my . Your father, saucy and audacious man, can’t support 
Of that, I presume, you feel by this time assured ?” 

‘¢ He cannot, I know it well.” 

“« And you used to a desire to be able to lighten his burdens ?” 

“} aid wish, I do still wish—Heaven knows how earnestly —to help 
him. It has been the cherished aim of my life.” 

* You ll be able to manage it when you're in service! Ha! ha! ha! 
Miss Ossulton, whom the young men used to flatter and flutter around 
as Mrs. Dunsterville’s heiress, going out as a governess on some 20/. a 

ear. What an agreeable reverseof fortune !” 

And the ailing woman laughed hideously and repeatedly. 

The younger lady listened with a flushed cheek and tearful eye, but in 
silence. Another peal of mocking laughter was heard from the invalid’s 
couch. As it ceased, a low and gentle voice said, 

“ Aunt, hear me. You know I have never harassed you with re 
requests, but now I urge one most anxiously, most earnestly. Deal with 
me as you please, but remember in this solemn hour my father. He has 
had many trials, many struggles, much to brave and much to bear. His 
character is blameless, that I can assert fearlessly. Leave me penniless, 
if you will, but I implore you to bequeath to him some small bequest, 
some trifling annuity, not so much to cheer and help him as to testify 

our frank forgiveness and good-will.” 

“ You'll be clever if you get me into that mind,” said the old lady, 
shifting her cushions. 

Her young relative persevered. 

“ Aunt,” said she, ‘“‘you are rapidly hastening where forgiveness of 
injuries is indispensable.” 

“ Don’t pretend, girl, to teach me my duty, mind your own. Your 
father deeply offended me; | said I never would forgive him, and I 
never will.” 

‘* True ; but listen—” 

“No, I will listen to nothing further on that point.” Then with a 
bitter expletive, frightful at that hour and from a woman's lip, she added, 
“ Into this house that man shall never enter, nor one sixpence of my 
money shall he ever have. Such is my fixed resolution, and I defy what 
is under the earth or above the earth to rule it otherwise.” 

Shocked and terrified, the listener retreated and buried her face in her 
hands. 

A light step was now heard outside the door, and in a subdued tone a 
voice whi — 

“ Mr. Haldimand, ma’am, the lawyer, is below, and waits your plea- 
sure.” 

“ Show him into the dining-room, and say I'll see him almost imme- 
diately.” 

The light step retreated. 

“Now, Miss Ossulton, or independence ?” 

“ Poverty,” was the y 3 “ poverty and a calm conscience.” 

Quite heroical! a sensible choice, and most deliberately made. But, 
understand me, while I withhold I also give.” 
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The niece looked up, timidly, in evident doubt as to the speaker’s in- 
tentions. 

“ You don’t catch my meaning, eh ? I'll explainit. Your expectances 
by my will I take away, and in lieu of them bestow my curse.” 

“ No, no!” shrieked her auditor, quickly and almost wildly. “ You 
cannot be serious ; for mercy’s sake speak not thus, and now / 

“ But I will speak, and you shall hear. To you, Fanny, I have been 
all but in name amother. Every kindness, every indulgence, every vigi- 
lance which a mother could bestow I have shown ; nothing has been 
grudged, nothing has been withheld that could make you happy. And 
now, ungrateful girl, my dying curse shall follow you—” 

“Stay! stay!’’ interrupted the shrinking Fanny; and as she spoke she 
threw herself before her strange benefactress, and grasped, convulsively, 
her hand; “Cease, cease these frightful threats. 1’ll make any promise 
you ask—take any oath you require—do any thing—but oh! curse me 
not—curse me not, I implore you.” 

“Then do, and at once, my bidding. Write on that sheet of paper 
the words I now dictate.” 

The niece—pale and tearless—obeyed almost mechanically ; so tho- 
roughly had anguish and apprehension possessed her. 

“* Show me what you have written.” 

The victim handed to her tormentor the revengeful and revoltin 
document. The latier read it over thrice, and thoughtfully weigh 
each expression. Returning it to her grave and dejected relative, the old 
lady observed, 

““Yes; that’s my meaning. I must now endeavour to make your 
promise binding. First of all, sign it. Good! Now bring me that New 
Testament which is lying on my toilette-table. Hold it in your right hand, 
and take an oath, as they do in courts of justice, in my presence, on that 
book, to abide by what you have in that paper written.” 

Miss Ossulton did so. 

‘“‘ There—nothing can be better—that’s just as it should be! and now 
Vm ready for Mr. Haldimand—let me see him at once.”’ 

The party thus summoned was an upright and honourable man, who 
took, with commendable care and precision, Mrs. Dunsterville’s mstruc- 
tions, and more than once reminded her of the position of some who he 
thought had claims upon her. To these she turned a deaf ear. Miss 
Ossulton’s rights she regarded as paramount ; and a will was drawn up, 
conveying to that lady, absolutely, the bulk of her relative’s property. 

Fatigue, exertion, and emotion, were now telling fearfully upon the 
sufferer. She was evidently worse ; and after considerable hesitation, 
she was asked whether she would like to see a clergyman. She replied 
in the affirmative, named one, and begged that that party might be 
summoned without delay. He came. She told him that she was 
arranging her affairs ; that the exertion incident upon such a task had 
aggravated her complaint ; that she believed her life was “beyond in- 
suring,” and that therefore she had wished to see him. 

“You are rich,” was the ecclesiastic’s reply, “your are childless; you 
have no near relatives. Be merciful in the closing act of your life. Show, 
in the final disposition of your property, a kindly and compassionate 
spirit. Remember the poor.” 

She looked up with an air of surprise. 
“ Why, upon earth, am I to do that? Rememberthem! Out upon 
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it! They have often remembered me, and impudently enough in all 
conscience! They hooted me at Yelland! Upon one occasion I got 
into trouble ; and—yes—they actually hooted me.” 

“ Requite evil with good, said the clergyman, mildly. 

“ No—I’m not likely to do that. Nor would you, if you were my 
weight and size, and had had to run for dear life as the brutes made me do. 
Remember the poor, quotha? They’re an improvident, saucy, good-for- 
nothing set— two-thirds of ’em are hypocrites, and the remainder 
drunkards. I hate the everlasting cant about the poor—it’s nauseous. 
Let others remember them,” said she, stoutly, “ I won't.” 

“ But the conduct you allude to, though indefensible, was probably 
accidental—not deliberate—thus regard it ; and—forgive it.” 

“ I'm none of your forgiving sort. That girl’s father,”—pointing to 
Miss Ossulton, “offended me. I’ve never forgiven him ; and won’t. He 
didn’t frequent this house in my life time + shan’t enter it after I’m 

ne! The woman next door exasperated me when I lived at Yelland. 
We'd a dispute about a pew. I don’t know but what we’d a bit ofa sly 
tussle in church. I never forgave her, and never will.” 

‘‘ Heaven is barred to the unforgiving: have you considered this ?” 
asked the astonished visitor. 

“ Ah, well! I’m tired and in pain : and I’m exhausted, and sad ; I can 
listen to nothing further at present; will you repeat your visit to- 
morrow ?”” 

The wondering Churchman took his leave. As he lingered for a brief 
space in the breakfast-room below, he asked a loiterer, ‘‘ Was this lady’s 
property hers by inheritance ?” 

“Oh! no,” was the ready reply. “ She filled a subordinate station 
in the household of the late Mr. Dunsterville. He was her senior in years, 
and required a good deal of attendance. She played her cards adroitly ; 
and was amply rewarded. He married her, and at his death left her all 
he had. A lady bred and born she can scarcely be considered.” 

«‘ Ah!” said the Churchman, “ that explanation solves a riddle.” 

Further interviews took place, but with no result. The clergyman was 
understood to have returned to his former topics, and to have pressed 
them anew and earnestly on the attention of the departing lady. But in 
vain. She would leave no benefaction, however trivial, to the poor, nor 
concede the slightest token of forgiveness to her delinquent kinsman. 

She died as she had lived, stern, exacting, and unforgiving. 

They buried her at Yelland. The funeral array was costly ; but 
among those who followed her to the tomb it would have been difficult to 

int to one saddened spectator. Her will was produced and read. 
The necessary forms were gone through, and Miss Ossulton was declared 
sole heiress to her kinswoman’s entire property. 

To effect the transfer, occupied some little time. But the day at 
length arrived when all the forms were completed, and all the requisite 
documents signed ; and then Miss Ossulton was actual possessor of the 
ample means bequeathed to her. 

She had taken a final leave of her man of business, and had received 
his congratulations on the last signature being given, and the last out- 
standing claim arranged. 

She was, in truth, owner of all that Mrs. Dunsterville had possessed. 
Her spirits, naturally joyous, rose at her escape from business details, 
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which she never liked, and for which she was unfitted. She had described 
it in the morning as “ an eventful day for her!” It was so in a sense she 
little anticipated. 

With a light heart she returned home to an early tea. Her atten- 
dants heard her dancing, and singing, apparently in high spirits, and 
looking forward to a bright and happy future. On a sudden there was 
a pause—a faint scream, and a dull, heavy fall. The housemaid rushed 
into the sitting-room. There lay her young mistress senseless and par- 
tially convulsed upon the floor. She raised her and applied restoratives. 
To no purpose. Miss Ossulton gasped once or twice, feebly, and ex- 

ired. 
4 An inquest was held—a verdict returned, “ Died from natural causes,” 
and the young girl was buried. 

Who was her heir? No will could be found. No document of a 
testamentary nature was forthcoming. She had died intestate. Who 
was her successor? Her father. And consequently Mrs. Dunsterville’s 
entire property became Ais property. 

To that headstrong and wayward woman it seemed never to occur 
that her niece was mortal ; might die childless and intestate. For 
such a contingency her will—so decidedly worded—made no provision. 
One feeling animated her—revenge. She aimed at carrying it out 
beyond the grave. Her resolve was to punish her kinsman even when 
she was in her coffin. But the fiat of a higher power mastered hers. 
The party to whom she left her property never enjoyed it, and the being 
whom she resolved on barring from any share of it caine into its full and 
prompt undisturbed possession. 

A few weeks passed, and in the large and well-plenished abode of Mrs. 
Dunsterville presided as owner, Mr. Ossulton, owner of that house which 
he “was never to enter!” Of her income he was master, to save or 
squander as he pleased—that income for which she vowed he ‘ should 
never be one sixpence the better!” There he stood giving orders in her 
pleasure-garden—trimming coolly and carefully her favourite rubus which 
stood near the gate—that tempting rubus on which the little street boys 
would lay their marauding fingers—which had brought her into so many 
squabbles—and anent which Mrs. Dunsterville had so often assured 
some audacious spoliator that if she “lived to see the morning light, she 
would most assuredly have him up before the mayor, and transport 
him beyond seas for the rest of his days. She could do it, and she 
would !” 

Poor Mrs, Dunsterville! Had she been a crowned head, what a match- 
less despot she would have made! 

And no one missed her, save the street urchins. Every thing under 
the new régime looked much as usual. Even the parrot—the favourite 
parrot—‘“‘the only human being on this wide earth” (as her late mistress 
used most unaccountably to phrase it), “the only human being on this 
wide earth who really loved and esteemed her!” shrieked, and sang, and 
laughed, and whistled in her cage, and occasionally screamed out as of 
old, “ Poor Mrs. Dunsterville!—ah! poor dear Mrs. Dunsterville !— 
poor lady !—poor lady !—oh! oh! oh!” 

Oh! Polly! Polly! you may well repeat your lesson, and dwell upon 

d have looked up out of her costly 
coffin and seen who was “reigning in her stead”—could have witnessed 
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who was laying down the law in Sa em 
and routing out Aer repositories—could have seen who was ing her 
shrubs and transplanting her flowers—could have observed who was 
drinking her wine and ove be ei carriage. oP 
Scream, Polly, scream means. re is meaning in 
* Poor Mrs. Sineedhel. r Mrs. Dunsterville !” ets 
Reader! one ing word. Is it impertinent to assure you that this 
is no fictitious tale? The will, thus over-ruled, was made. The cha- 
racters thus portrayed, existed. She sentiments here recorded were 
deliberately avowed. The sudden death here described, actually occurred. 
Does not the narrative warn us how wretchedly they miscalculate who 
fancy that they can control and command events ? Does it not remind 
us that the issues of every scheme, however cruelly planned or resolutely 


executed, rest alone with Him who is the Irresistible ! 








THE OLD MAN AND SPRING. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Tue Earth is waken’d from a spell, 
‘There’s sunshine in the air; 
The cowslip and the lily-bell, 
The primrose too, are there! 
The snow has melted on the hill, 
The hedge row’s green again, 
And wood-notes wild make vocal thrill 
In echoes through the lane! 
But the old man wends his weary way, 
And nothing he sees but a sad decay ; 
And the beautiful flow’rs they only bring 
A vain regret for his own life’s spring. 


The Earth is robed in glad array ; 
The roses are in bloom ; 
And every flow’r that’s bright and gay 
Sheds forth a sweet perfume! 
The corn stands in the harvest field, 
There’s plenty in the land ;— 
The clustering vines their riches yield 
To fill Earth’s bounteous hand! 
But the old man sighs for the days of yore ; 
The young, bright days, when he look’d before ; 
And the riches of Earth they only bring 
A vain regret for his own life’s spring. 


The Earth is chain’d,—the year has pass’d,— 
The flow’rs are faded all! 
The night wind wails with fearful blast 
Around the abbey wall! 
Over the land the clay-cold snow 
Has made a mighty shroud ; 
There's not a vacant spot to show 
The field so lately plough’d! 
And the old man sighs for the wintry day 


Tells him how soon he must decay. 
And then he prays, “ When my soul takes wing 
Oh! let it be-in the blessed spring!” . 
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THE PRIEST OF ISIS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN,” 


‘ 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


VI. 


THE COUNCIL. 


In a large secret chamber within the walls of the Aides of Isis, but not 
amongst the halls and chambers underground, sat the Council of the 
Priests of Philot. Grave matter was on hand, demanding grave and 
earnest deliberation. It touched on the continuance of the Power of 
Egypt’s Priesthood, and of the future maintenance of the state religion. 
It was a serious time. Men’s thoughts were awakened : the teaching of 
Christianity, though its echo was so feeble, had done much ; and the in- 
flux of Greeks had, perhaps, done more: the one had called up the 
slumbering genius of truth ; the other had aroused the spirit of inquiry 
and infidelity. And men’s minds, after a strong pressure of constraint in 
viiatndien ages of subordination to an ill-understood superstition—are 
more ready to warp into the extreme reaction, and to adopt denial, rather 
than to be modified into a purer faith. 

One of the most formidable enemies which the Egyptian Aides had 
ever possessed, was the Christian cenobite, Anthony of Heraclea. The 
purity of his morals commanded universal respect; the wildness of his 
life attracted a romantic attachment ; the severity of his religion suited 
the gloomy but earnest nature of the Mizraimites ; and the truth and 
depth of his doctrines were as wells of life in the arid waste of the 
ancient Faith. Hundreds of the bravest of Egypt’s youth had followed 
his steps ; hundreds had bound themselves by the same fearful vows as 
those which made the Isiac temples graves in feeling and in reality. But 
the repentant among the Christians were few; among the Egyptians 
many ; even more than the number of the slain. 

And now this council had been convoked for the purpose of arresting, 
in the best way it might, the rapid spread of these new and strange 
doctrines from Tallon and, as the first step, and one which contained 
more than a mere earnest of success in the end—the priests would send out 
a sufficient, though secret, body to seize and to slay the Christian monk. 

“It remains now for us to choose the sacred messengers of the gods,” 
said Semmuthis, glancing round the assembly. ‘ Which of ye all, tried 
men and true to your trust, will go forth on this mission of the oracle ? 
There is danger in your way; for the followers of this false fanatic are 
many, and of youthful blood and high courage, and they will defend 
their patriarch with their lives. But it is glorious to die for the Temple ; 
and the awful Judgment will be a passage to eternal bliss for those whose 
souls went forth on the Dark Lake at the need of the gods.” 

“Where is the brave youth whose second Initiation has just passed?” 
asked a priest, one from a neighbouring temple. ‘“ Zimnis would be 
most fitted for this work.” 

*“ Zimnis as the executor, and that old holy man whose place, too, is 
empty—as the mind, the chief, the head,” said another. 
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A deep silence was the only answer. The Isiac priests looked gloomily 
upon the ground. The Hierophant sighed ; Asafor shuddered strongly. 

“ Ay, is it so?” asked the first speaker. ““ [ave they passed into the 
world of spirits?” 

“‘ They were guilty : the shrine of the Mighty Mother must be pure,” 
answered Semmuthis. 

“And the blood of the impure cleansed it from its stains,” said 
Asafor, almost passionately. ‘ But if not so strong of limb as Zimnis, 
I am more true of heart, of equal bravery, and of deeper reverence to my 

s. Iam the first to devote myself to death for the weal of my Ades. 
onsecrate me, father, to the work of such holy extermination,” and he 
bent before Semmuthis. 

The Hierophant blessed him, extending two fingers of his hands; then 
whispered as he knelt before him; “Come to me ere thou departest. 
Remember, that whether thou dost secure the Christian, as he is called, 
or whether thou dost fail, thou bringest Oéri, the daughter of Osor before 


my footstool.” 


“* My life is forfeit if I do not obey thee,” replied Asafor ; and then he 
returned to his place in the council buried in ) thought. But not in 


reflection. The wiles of the wicked Semmuthis were neither seen nor 
understood by him, and to analyse his character, or his motives, was a 
thought too a 


instant. 
After Asafor, neg came forward, who likewise devoted themselves to 


the search, and the finding, and the destruction, of Anthony, the teacher 
of the Redemption and the Atonement, the professor of the Law of 


eeply fraught with impiety to be harboured for one fleeting 


Mercy. 

But a stronger hand than the hand of man was over the holy Christian, 
and his obedience to the precepts of his Lord had thus far rewarded him, 
that they had saved him from the enemy. Had he not accompanied the 
young Greek girl to Philoé, he had been discovered by the priests, and, 
in his unarmed solitude, could aught but a direct miracle have preserved 
him? So true is it that good is ever it own best recompense, either 
from the soul, or from the chances of outer life. 

That day—the morning of which had seen the flight of Oéri and 
the death of her deliverer,a company of priests passed from Philoé to the 
mainland. Some took their way across the desert, others in companies 
of one or two walked in the unfrequented places along the banks of the Nile, 
asking, as they went, of all they met, if such a such had passed by. 
One, Asafor, taking a light byblus boat, went down the Nile coasting the 
ee side, and running his bark into every creek and harbour which 
1e passed. : 

d while Zimnis lay wounded, fainting, and dying, in his solitary 
cell—while Myrrha sped over the burning sands to the cave of the Chris- 
tian—while Oéri awoke to the horrors of death—the fierce enemy was 
abroad, and the dogs of hell were unslipped. 

Suddenly a cry broke over the Nile ;—it was a cry of exultation—a 
shout of victory. Asafor, holding the priest's daughter in his arms, 
steered his boat inland. 

“* Blessed be the great gods!” he cried. ‘I have done the will of my 
High Priest!” 
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VII. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN HALL. 


Tue Christian father and his young companion travelled long over the 
burning sands. His cell, or rather the cave which at that time he made 
his dwelling, was, as has been shown, situated about a day’s journey, 
across the desert, from Philoé. But on their way they chanced to meet with 
men who had been travelling through the Nubian country, taking mer- 
chandise to sell, and who, not using the boats for fear of the cataracts— 
though the boatmen of the Nile could so well and safely shoot over them— 
had taken a direct way across the desert, travelling on camels, and leading 
beasts of burden laden with precious goods. It did not require much per- 
suasion for them to give their aid to that beautiful girl whose loveliness was 
ill-concealed by her long Egyptian veil, although the strange appearance 
of the saint was so foreign to their ways; and thus the journey was much 
lightened to her, and the Father was enabled to reach the Sacred Island 
sooner than he could had he been obliged to delay on account of the ten- 
derness of his companion. 

“ But how hast thou learnt the secrets of the Island? And how hast 
thou known the sins of the high priest of yon idolatrous altar ?” asked the 
Christian, as Myrrha was detailing her various plans to best aid the 
prisoners. ‘ Thou art a foreigner to the Egyptian, and a stranger to his 
faith—how hast thou penetrated his secrets ?” 

“It is a long tale—sad and sorrowful!” the Greek girl answered mourn- 
fully. “ I was taken asa captive* by pirates, and sold into Egypt while still 
young—almost too young to fully estimate my sorrow. After man 
changes I fell into the power of Semmuthis, the High Priest of Isis at 
Philoé. As I passed into his keeping, my former lord whispered to me, 
that now, although a polluted foreigner, I stood on the threshold of 
heaven, for that Semmuthis was the wisest and the holiest man through 
Egypt’s vale, whose very presence was an earnest of future bliss. I 
listened and was glad; for I longed for peace, and to find a friend and a 
protector even in my master. And then I was taken to the house of the 
“me ; but secretly and by night I was taken, as though he blushed that 

is deeds should be seen by the day. But if I had been full of hope from 
anticipation, how was I doomed to the bitterest disappointment! A 
moment's glance convinced me that beneath that low forehead, so unlike 
the majestic beauty of those of my own countrymen whom by chance I 
have seen, could rest nothing of the grandeur nor of the worth of man. 
His eyes my father, were unholy, and the look can never deceive the heart. 
I saw that he was a servant of darkness, destined to the gloom of the eternal 
Tataros.” 

“Say, rather,” interrupted the saint, “ that he is the servant of sin—a 
child of Satan, and doomed for ever to the unending punishments of the 
Outer Darkness.” 

“I do not know thy names yet,” replied poor Myrrha, humbly. “TI 
must learn them. But to proceed: for I already see the white pylaf of 








* It wasno uncommon thing for the Hellenic women to be thus stolen and thus 


disposed of. 
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the Holy Isle rise in the blue distance, and I must be brief. The priest 
received me with a studied coldness while my salesman stood by ; then 
bidding me to the slave’s court, I left his presence for that time. But he 
called me soon again to him, and seemed to take pleasure in my fears. 
In a few days an old, deformed, and withered man came to me; he was dumb, 
and endued with the strength of one of those impious Titans who made 
war against the venerable Chronos.” 

“ Again those idolatrous names—those cursed signs of a cursed faith!” 
exclaimed the monk. 

A glance of terror and of anger shot from the Ionian captive’s large and 
liquid eyes. ‘‘ Forgive me,” she then said, “I will attend more strictly 
to my task,” and she laid an emphasis, half of scorn, half of sorrow, on the 
words. “This man came suddenly upon me. He bandaged mine eyes, 
and stopped the utterance of my speech; andthen he bore me through the 
darkness into a boat. How long we journeyed I know not; but I heard 
the plashing of the water around us for long and weary hours. No sta 
—no change—no word. On we went through the dreary void, wit 
nought but the rushing river to bear us company. At last we stopped, 
suddenly and rudely, while a violent shock awoke all my fears, and roused 
me to the horrors of my place. We were then in a low, and straight, and 
arched passage-place, through part of which ran the water, while the rest 
served as a footway. We landed—the old man taking me in his arms as 
if I had been the youngest child of Mnemosyne, and carrying me along 
the passage swiftly i rapidly. He then entered a bright and wider 

lace; and, taking the bandage from my eyes, bid me welcome to m 
bene: Father, I was in the vaults which are beneath the temple of Isis 
at Philot! I was in the power of Semmuthis—helplessly—hopelessly ! 
Days and weary months passed, and still I was immured; and still I had 
to witness scenes, one of which, my father, might have warped my brain 
for ever. I have seen youths, brave and beautiful, fail beneath the magic 
terrors of the initiation ; and then I have seen their pale corses flung into 
the pits of the dead. Oh! many a mother, whose young son went into 
that dreadful A2des of the Mother Goddess, full of life, and energy, and 
holy hope, saw him no more on earth :—he had wanted in courage, and 
his place was henceforth empty.” 

“ And the Righteous Lord will take vengeance on the land—on her 
iniquities, and her sins, and her idolatries!” cried Saint Anthony, fer- 
vently. 

And the holy Christian monk prophesied truly, for the plague* burst 
forth at the breath of his own word in preaching, and it has been the 
scourge on the land since the day that Saint Anthony aroused Egypt to 
reform. 

“And there I saw the brother—the young priest whom I would that 
thou shouldst save,” continued Myrrha, hesitating, and looking down ; 
“he ter through the trials bravely; he has lived pure and holy, 
though ever sorrowfully ; he is worthy thy care; and thou must save 
him from destruction.” 


“] will save his soul from the power of the evil one—his body I 
cannot redeem.” 





* The plague broke out when the dead bodies were not embalmed; a custom 
which kept up the religion, though it secured the healthiness of the land of 
Khem, which Saint Anthony abolished. 
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“Oh, yes! yes! do not speak thus !” cried the slave, “I can show thee to 
hisdeliverance! Thinkest thou, father, that I have lived for years long in 
that underground imprisonment and have not searched through the island 
for ? Not one of those many covered and secret ways have I left un- 
explored, not a passage unvisited, not a cell unseen; and, but that m 
escape would not have given me freedom, alone and unassisted by thee, as 
showed thee when | came first to thee —but rather have strengthened m 
after bondage, I could have fled from the island at my pleasure, as I 
have fled when urged on by —,” and then she stopped and hesitated, 
and hung her sweet head upon her bosom, blushing. 

“ By the love of man and the holy spirit of charity,” said the saint, 

vely, 
or Thou art right, father,” she answered: and then a deep silence fell on 
them both. 

The pious Christian saint was dreaming how he might best win u 
the erring Hierophant of a false faith ; and the impassioned Greek was 
now yielding to her love, now nobly combatting it, and resolving herself 
to become the cause of her rival’s bliss. 

And whether the worshipper of a true or of a false God, these thoughts 
and resolutions in one so young, and warm, and sorrowful, were equall 
beautiful and holy, and equally the creation of that Divine Spirit whi 
dwells in, yet is not of, man. 

It was in the early morning when the Christian father and the per- 
jured Greek entered a boat, which she unmoored from amongst a mass of 
reeds and rushes in which it was completely concealed, while lying in a 
small creek. And then they crossed the Nile, and running the bark into 
the mouth of the cavern through which Oéri had passed, they landed at 
the passage steps, and passed through those heavy ways ; until Myrrha, 
opening a door, led the saint into the same hall into which Zimnis had 
before been introduced. 

“ Fear not,” she cried, as she pointed to a large double chair, and 
begged him to rest there and refresh himself, while she sought through 
the cells for the priest. ‘“ This hall is sacred for me. [ have wrung this 

rivilege with prayers, and tears, and menaces, from Semmuthis, and he 

been obliged to perform his vow. Thou mayest rest here undis- 

= for even that bigot fool, the pale Asafor, dares not to penetrate 
ther.” 

“ And were they to come,” answered the saint, quietly, “I should be 
found ready to die for my Lord.” 

“ But then thy mission would be unfulfilled,” Myrrha exclaimed ; “ thou 
hast promised me to deliver yon young priest, and thou must not fail me. 
Thou must not fail me in truth;—for wilt thou not thus gain another dis- 
ciple to thy creed? And this will lure thee to aught, for love of that 
Gop whom thou sayest was crucified.” 

While Myrrha spoke thus she trembled much and turned pale. For to 
one of that nation, whose most mystic deities were but other forms of those 

of Egypt, and who consecrated an altar to the unknown God which the 
Christian father preached ;—this conscious impiety, this self-convicted, 
double falsehood, while standing in the temple of the one, and ways 
& priest of the other faith, wasa thing most dread and horrible. But 
superstition and her fears, though strong enough to have such influence over 
her mind, were weaker than that unreasoning conviction in the truth of 
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the gods of Olympus, which might not be explained, and which years 
had never shaken; though they had been years of servitude in a strange 
land and to a stranger Lord—years of participation in a foreign faith. 

“* My mission is to do the Lord’s will,” the Christian said, ‘ and my 


‘first duty to preach out His name, and the Atonement, to the sinful and 


Gentile people.” 

“ My life would be the forfeit, father!’ the young girl cried, “and 
Zimnis would be lost !” 

“ And the glory of the Saviour set forth.” 

Myrrha did not reply. With a bewildered haste in her manner she 
again motioned the old man to the double chair, and speeding through 
the vault, was soon lost to his view. 

She went through the masked door, by which Zimnis had once led, 
then afterwards deserted, her. Taking the direction of his cell, she soon 
arrived at its dreary walls. Before she dared enter she listened if she 
could hear any sound of life from thence; if any word came, like the 
voice of a God, to bid her be of comfort and good cheer. But no! all 
was silent, cold, and dark. Not even a groan broke upon her ear. Her 
senses, sharpened by such intense anxiety, would have almost heard the 
breath, had there been the loved thing hidden there : her vision would 
have nigh pierced through the dun gloom, and through the solid walls, 
to have looked into the eyes which made her heaven. 

Maddened by dread, she opened the small and noiseless door. But 
all was dark. There was nor breath, nor touch, nor ray of life, to light her 
as she entered. The living tomb, the grave of the yet beating heart— 
why should there be light or lustre there ? 

She felt her way along the walls. She came near to the iron pallet. 
She laid her hand upon its bars. It encountered the hand of a fainting 
man. She knew its touch ; it was the hand of Zimnis. He lived, he 
breathed, his blood yet stirred through his veins. Cold, and clammy, and 
deathly as was that touch, it yet was not all of death. There was a 
living warmth lingering faintly —a living pulse beating gently. He yet 
lived ! And she, the despised and rejected slave, had come to call him 
back to the world which was so fast fleeting from him—to the love which, 
even in dying, he could not forget! He yet lived: and this alone could 
make her bliss, let the issue be what it would,—let her be scorned 
for ever. 

After Zimnis had been subjected to the dreadful tortures of which 
Myrrha had been the unwilling witness, Semmuthis and the priests aban- 
doned him to the horrors of his own reflections—to the misery of his fears 
for O&ri,—and to the physical pains attendant on wounds unwashed and 
undressed ;—on thirst, suffocation, and famine. He had been now nearl 
three days in this dark cell, with not a drop of water to moisten his 
— lips, or to soften the thick blood round his stiffened sores ; nor 
1g 


t nor air came through the stifling darkness, nor the peasant’s coarsest 


food kept his soul yet from death. Faint with loss of blood, with hunger, 
thirst, misery, and despair, the priest lay on that iron pallet in a state 
which seemed to mock the name of life. His pulse, truly, beat ; but 
it was faint as the pulse of a dying child’s, and the breath which came 
over his parched lips would not have stirred the lightest flower, it was so 
still and gentle. He had been left there to die in such horrible loneliness 
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—to die a death fearful! deprived of every comfort and aid from 
earth, and unfitted by disbelief to receive any consolation from Heaven. 

Myrrha bent over him. She laid her young cheek upon his lips, to feel 
if life still hung upon them; she took his hands and tried to warm them 
by chafing them with her own: she called him by his name, adding to it 
every tenderest epithet, and seeking to win back the passing spirit Y the 
name which had for him a spell in its very echo, more potent than all the 
living magic of which she was mistress. She breathed the name of Oéri : 
and then, for the first time, the priest’s cold hand returned the pressure of 
her own. He sighed, as when one wakes from the mimic death of faint- 
ness, and tried, though feebly, to speak to her. 

Myrrha’s tears fell fast and thick. “ Not I, but the name of another, 
has recalled him to earth !’’ she thought. “ My cares were we 
my efforts vain ; all was fruitless, till an empty sound—a breath—a word, 
the shadow of a loved being, passed over his soul. And this was superior 
to my love!” and she wept again. Then suddenly starting up she rushed 
from the cell, and came again into the hall. Not allowing the saint time 
even to question her, she took a lamp in her hand, and guiding their steps 
by its light, they both returned to the cell. 

Let the scene, which they there beheld, be passed over in silence. Let 
the horrors of man’s rage against man be veiled. It is not good to show 
vice and cruelty to the world. It is not good thus to blunt the sensible, 
or to sicken the tender, nature. Man’s deeds are not always such as may 
come out into the daylight. Let us be thankful that for sin, too, there 
is night, and its darkness, and its silence! 

The wounded priest was borne into the hall which had been appro- 
priated to Myrrha, while yet the high-priest had found pleasure in her 
beauty ; and which was now left to her from indifference. But little did 
Semmuthis dream of the mischief which this very indulgence would here- 
after work him ; and of the certain retribution which crime entails on 
itself. If the crushed reptile sting its oppressor, what will not the 
human heart do for revenge and hatred ? 

Zimnis was laid gently upon a couch ; and then it was that all the 
better and nobler nature of the young girl was shown. But a crea- 
ture of impulse as she was, her very virtues were fitful as her faults ; and 
if the one might not be deemed serious from so swiftly passing from her 
soul, neither might much worth be given to the others, for they were 
equally fleeting. But still Myrrha endeavoured, as well as she was able, 
to repress each selfish wish, and to be only filled with her work of charity 
and mercy, And the thought of whether the priest would love her from 
gratitude, or whether he would still cling to the remembrance of Oéri, 
even if the reality of her life was lost to him, the Greek slave carefully 
banished from her heart. To do good to the fainting man, and to form 
his bliss, either by self-sacrifice or by participation in his happiness,—this 
was her sole resolve. : 

Saint Anthony stood by the head of the Egyptian; and, kneeling down, 
he prayed to his crucified Redeemer for the eternal salvation of his soul. 
And the God to whom he thus prayed, answered his petition from the 
heavens, by His work of mercy ou the wanderer from the fold. 

“ But, why hast thou come to me for aid?” the Christian asked. 
“Thou knowest all the secrets of the temple; and thou hadst but to 
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40 
secure the assistance of some arm stronger than thine own, when thou 
couldst have saved this boy long ere this.” 

“ Ah! thou little knowest, father, what is the Egyptian priesthood,— 
least of all the priesthood of Isis—else thou wouldst not think it a matter 
so easy, this finding of an arm which will raise itself against the supreme, 
idahalaiaabenistense o6-the iabuigs dnentiens! nis was decreed 
guilty by the high-priest ; and I doubt if all the valley of the Nile could 
(te a eT fer te aw u, | knew to be 

from this bondage, and therefore | fled to thee, convinced that 
though thou wouldst not aid in mine own escape, thou wouldst give thy 
best care to a youth, such as Zimnis, one who has passed through the 
two first degrees of initiation, and who is so beloved by the gods he serves !”” 

At these words Zimnis opened his heavy lids. A bitter smile, though 
shadowy, came upon his countenance, and he feebly raised his hand, as if 
to deprecate the girl’s words. But she only flung herself again upon her 
knees beside him, half weeping, half laughing, at this return to conscious- 

The Christian father stood before them ; and for the first time per- 
ceived, at least, one portion of the truth. For the first time he clearly 
saw the love of the Greek, and read the secrets of her young heart. 
Shocked, fearful, full of a holy horror, he turned away ; and stood there 
for a few moments, silently praying to God for His forgiveness of her 
sin. 

Myrrha, on her side, perceived the thoughts, and their results, which 
passed through the mind of the monk ; and hastily she ran, ee 
up into a small basket of various things necessary for the 
wounded man. These she collected together ; then bidding the saint 
watch over his recovery, without saying where she would now go, or for 
how long, she left the ball, and closed te secret door after her. 

She no sooner quitted the hall, than she bent herself before the 
gods, in whom, alone, her heart found consolation,—strange as was this 
persistent belief:—then soon was lost among the dark ways, and cells, 
and passages, of the gloomy temple. 

Long. long, she searched. She roamed through every portion of the 
#Edes which lay hidden underground. Not a cell was left unvisited, not 
a secret door unopened. Seen in her long white robes, bearing that small 
torch in her hand, her bright hair falling in unordered tresses upon her 
bared neck, and her beautiful face wearing a mingled expression of 
anxiety, fear, despair, and love, she seemed to be some lovely ghost called 
up from the es of the dead—some fair Eurydice brought back, by 
love, from the stronghold of the king of the nether world. 

But in vain she searched; in vain she sought; in vain she called the 
tian maiden by her name, breathing it in her soft Ionian accents 
very air might have become enamoured of itssound. Nor gentle 
whisper responded to her call. nor queenly maiden met her asking gaze. 
The place was void : Oéri was not there. The virtue, which had been so 
hard to practise in thought, became easier now to Myrrha, and she could 
have that her rival's bliss might not be secured by her means. She 
had all the Greek sensibility, and all the Greek capricious temperament; 
and even the thing which should give herself pain, was regretted, if not 
found when her mind had resolved upon it. 
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Hours had passed thus, when she returned to the hall. She was pale, 
and her eyes were more wild and mournful than before. 

“ She has escaped my search now,” she said, as she bent over Zimnis; 
“but fear me not; thy maiden, if in life, shall be restored to thee. My 
own —o dreams are over. I have wakened, Zimnis, to the know- 

of virtue.” 
hese were her only words ; then she busied herself in all 
womanly preparations needful ; and in a short time she stood by the steps 
of the secret way, watching the Christian and his idolatrous charge steer 
out into the open river beneath the darkness of the Egyptian night. She 
returned to her lonely hall weeping bitterly. 


VII. 


RETRIBUTION. 


THE priests searched through the country, in the order that has been 
shown, but without effect. For while they sought for him, Saint Anthony 
was or leading the Greek slave back to the island, or hiding in the 
vaulted hall beneath the temple, or guarding the sinful priest to the 
eavern. But knowing how much depended on keeping his companion un- 
recognised, the Christian Father kept him concealed as much as he was 
able. Not the smallest of the precautions, which might be in any way 
necessary, did he disdain to use. His own wild garments he covered in 
Egyptian robes ; his companion’s priestly marks were disguised in the 
unnoticeable garb of an artizan of the better class, and thus they both 
journeyed on : Saint Anthony the stern and rigid ascetic—the denier of 
the Law of Nature—the enthusiastic yet uncompromising prnetione of a 
foreign faith, using precautions for the salvation of an idolater, not one 
of which he would have used to save his own life were it twenty times the 
forfeit. But it was not for the physical life or well-being of Zimnis that 
he was so careful ; only for this, as in connexion with the eternal welfare of 
his soul. For he felt and knew from all that Myrrha had said, and from 
various words which the priest himself let drop, that his mind was ill at 
ease, and that his heart and his spirit were not filled with his faith. 

Saint Anthony, above all men, knew the power of faith. He knew 
what influence it has, what mighty deeds it can work, and how it can 
make the world of sense a mere shadow before its mightier substance ; 
and he knew, also, that such a nature as this Isiac priest's was the one 
best fitted to form a true and energetic soldier of Christ : and to gain one 
soul to His cause, surely it was worth his very heart's blood !—how much 
more, then, worth all meaner cares ! 

By a circuitous way, and with the gentlest care, the saint led his youth- 
ful friend to a distant place, where they might be safe from their pursuers, 
and gain some time for rest, and recovery, and life. And there he 
Opened out to Zimnis the wonderful plan of the gospel. There, for the 
first time, the Isiac priest felt that before him lay a religion, both definite, 
and vast enough for his grasp ; that it was one which could never shrink 
within his heart, but which must ever be larger than he could fully feel 
or understand. Where the ancient faith had failed, this new belief was 
most powerful. Where the Egyptian Aides, with sekos, naos, and ady- 
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tum, had offered no point of communion with Heaven—no place where 
aught of selfhood connected them—no person who enshrined the ma- 
jesty of the Above with the sympathies of earth—this church of Christ 
gave all. [It was human, and therefore spoke to all human feelings; ay, 
and found a way of mercy for all human frailties and sins. 

The monk had not prophesied ill. In a short time the holy water 
was poured upon the Christian neophyte ; and the church gained another 
true, and not altogether powerless, son, in her adoption of Zimnis, 
the Priest of Isis. And Saint Anthony, as he blessed his brave young dis- 
ciple, thanked Gop in his heart, that one so lovely and so worthy was 
thus saved from inevitable perdition ; that such a brand had been plucked 
from the burning, to become one of the most beautiful pillars of the 
church. With Zimnis, himself, this change of creed produced certainly 
a more intellectual, a more spiritual calmness ; but even such a religion 
as the Christian, could not stifle his love for Ori, nor quell his regrets at 
her absence, nor soothe his fears for her life and state, nor make him feel 
that Love was an unholy thing. 

And Myrrha, the cause of this blessed change in the priest's most solemn 
_ of life, his faith, still lingered about the cells and secret ways of the 

iac temple—waiting if Ori should appear—forgotten by him she had 
saved to the dimness of an unwelcome dream. But Saint Anthony, to 
whom the whole mystery was apparent, since Zimnis had revealed to him his 
former life, and all that had happened to him in connexion with this fatal 
love, thought often of that young and unprotected girl—the child now of 
Gop—alone in those dark ways, alone in the power of Semmuthis and 
his minions. And often when the holy father stood out in the sunlight, 
reading those mysterious words which had been written by men even 
more highly favoured than himself—words, which, truly, made his heart 
to burn within him—he would think of his newly-made, but ill-confirmed, 
daughter, as lines, bearing upon the weakness of the nature of man, came 
before his eyes. And in the night time, too, when risen from his rock 
bed, he went out beneath the moonlight to better commune with his 
Maker and Redeemer, few would have thought that beneath that savage 
garb, with all its wild condition and appearance—the uncombed locks— 
the shirt of hair and sheepskin—the bared feet—the rapt look—lay a 
small gentle thought, like an angel in his heart, of pity and compassion 
for the weak, yet noble Grecian slave. 

One by one the priests returned. A providence guarded the saint, 
and their search after him was vain. But Asafor did not return. He 
alone was missing, and Myrrha could hear the Hierophant curse him 
again and again for his tardiness, while pacing his narrow cell, 
feverishly, for hours long. Uncertain, whether she ought to remain 
longer in the temple, on the chance of the Egyptian maiden’s re-captivity 
—for she had gathered from Semmuthis, himself, as he uttered his 
imprecations against Asafor, that she had been freed once from her 
horrible imprisonment—or whether she ought not rather, herself, go 
in search of her, to bring her to the heart of her lover—the poor Myrrha 
still lingered in the temple vaults. But wearisomely the days passed on. 
Nay ! it were a mockery to call that endless gloom by the name of day! 
It was one long night, unbroken by the faintest ray of light, unvisited by 
aught but fe dreams and maddening visions of despair ! 

At last the young Ionian heard the voice of a woman, now weeping, 
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and now speaking, in high proud tones, words bitter and painful to the 
soul of him whom she addressed: and then Myrrha knew that Odri was 
once more within the sacred island. 

“ And now she must be saved!” she cried, as she crept to the hall 
where she always dwelt, leaving Oéri in the presence and in the cell 
of Semmuthis. 

She armed herself with one of those short keen knives for which 
Egypt was so famous; knives that the weakest hand might use, and 
with effect, they were so sharp and so penetrating in their power. 
Again she stole to the door of the priestly chamber; and again she 
listened, as though her soul was in each nerve, for the words which 
might fall. But for a time all was silence; a silence broken only by a 
few suppressed sobs ; and once a low moan, as of one in extreme pain. 

She knew then that the girl was alone. Cautiously she unslid the 
wooden pin which served as the bolt, when the quick opening of a door on 
the other side startled her into inaction, and the voice of Semmuthis froze 
her blood with horror. It seemed to be a peculiarity belonging to 
the high priest, this power of his to create a nameless dread and dis- 
gus as noxious reptiles carry their earnest of danger in their repel- 
ant power. 

“Wilt thou accept my love, Oéri ?” asked Semmuthis, in tones half 
harsh, half entreating. 

“Thy love maddens me with its name alone,” cried Oéri, almost 
frantically. “ Wouldst thou see me a mowing idiot before thee? If 
not, cease this loathsome word!”’ 

“ Thou art warm, my beautiful Oéri, and yet I do not chide thee ; for 
the soul which can hate the most fiercely, can also love the most ardently. 
I have seen the tame and gentle woman who will suffer any affection— 
even the one most hated—and yet she could never use such words as 
thou, most beautiful, hast used to a love to which, in thy turn, thou wilt 
learn to respond.” 

“ Would’st thou test my strength ?” cried the girl; and it seemed to 
Myrrha as though she had forcibly repulsed the priest. ‘1am weak 
ever, and weaker now than before; yet I have such strength from the 
gods as shall enable me to overmaster thee, base, wicked priest !” 

“ Dost thou brave me, Oéri?’”’ asked the Hierophant, in a peculiarly 
still, concentrated tone. 

Oéri forgot her prudence. 

“T do!” she cried ; and then she flung herself against the wall, and 
folding her hands upon her bosom, stood proudly eyeing the priest.  ~ 

Semmuthis bit his lip. 

“The chain, and the prison, and the executioner, shall teach thee 
obedience and humility,” he said, witha dark frown. “I am not a 
child, Oéri, that I should weep over the loss of the fairest maid earth 
ever bore. I love thee; and I proffer thee that love. Thou dost refuse. 
Good—but thou shalt abide by thy refusal. I will not now control 
thee by other than force.” And as he uttered the last word, he 
would have thrown round her a chain, heavy and rusted, which he held in 
his hand, but Myrrha suddenly opened the door, and stood before them. 

Pale, wild, neglected, she leaboed more like the ghost of one suddenly 
murdered in her morning of life, than as if the full tide of that life yet 
flowed through her veins. She had slightly wounded her hand with the 
knife, and the blood which trickled from the wound had stained her robe. 
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There was a fire in her large eyes, which told the Hierophant that danger 
was at hand; and instinctively, as one who shrinks from an an 
lioness, though caged, the coward Semmuthis trembled before her, though 
he counted her strength as nothing. 

“ Save thyself, Oéri!” cried the Ionian, “ through this door—through 
the p —fly! Away—away: I will keep thee harmless! Away ! 
Thou art g Zimnis in thy delay.” 

That word had a magical effect on Oéri. She hurried to the door; 
she would have passed gh it, but a slight ery of pain from the Greek 
made her halt and look back. There lay Myrrha in the grasp of Sem- 
muthis. His hand was on her delicate throat—his fingers were strangling, 
in their foul gripe, the marble flesh which his lips had once pros. 
Not all her youth, not all her beauty, not one softened remembrance of 
the past, not a breath of admiration for her high heroism or daring, could 
still the busy fiend in the heart of Semmuthis. He had her in his power; 
and he would end her bold thwarting him for ever. 

Now Oéri do thy work! Now think upon thy own, and, for gratitude 
and deliverance, perform the sin, which the weaker virtue of constancy 


might not grant! She came near to them; but though she felt that - 
all depended on the salvation of that frail girl—though her every — 
feeling revolted against Semmuthis, and she had not even calmness, 


as the cause to hold her hands—though she herself had been stun 
to the quick, and had felt that his death, alone, could buy her self- 
respect again—yet, for all that, she could not imbrue her hands in 
blood! She saw the gleaming knife within the vest of the Greek ; and 
she knew that one blow would end her sorrows and her trials for ever. 
But, honour to her womanhood! she hesitated, and thus was saved the 
commission of a crime for which there is nor reparation nor repentance. 

But now Myrrha, by a gigantic effort, had freed herself from Sem- 
muthis; and with a quick and sudden turn she drew forth the knife, and 
plunged it to the hilt into his breast. He groaned, staggered, and fell ; 
and his blood wetted the Ionian’s feet. 

“Come! come!” she cried, dragging away Oéri, who stood horror- 
struck and dismayed at the scene. ‘‘ This is no time for petty lamenta- 
tion. We had stern things before us in our way, and they were but to 
be met with stern resistance. Come! the hours fleet fast ; the day wears 
on. Zimnis waits thee, beneath the shadow of the father’s cave. Come, 
thou wilt not keep thy beloved longer from thee ?” 

While rn spoke, the Greek hurried Oéri along , through 
which she not yet passed, where pitfalls and artificial barriers, and 
every false cause for delay and fear were before them. But though the 
more lengthy, this was also the more secure way to the canal; and 
Myrrha’s only thought, now, was the safety of the Egyptian. 

And through these horrible ways those two beautiful girls sped swiftly, 
until gp teges the low ripple of the Nile, as the waves broke gently 
against the marble steps. A few paces more brought them into the 
space where the waters flowed in; and then they beside that path- 
way to the wide river, and congratulated themselves that their salvation 
was so near. 

_ “ Seize them both: bind them together with ropes, and fling them 
mto yon stream,” said a hoarse voice; and hattin borne in a litter, 


suddenly broke upon the maidens. “ They have polluted our holy isle, 
and broken the commands that woman should not enter on its sacred 
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shores ; yet these have hidden in the very temple. They must die, my 
sons; they must die! And ye, as ministers of the Mother, must rid 
her des of such foes !” 

A slight scream, faint and gentle, as the opening waters splashed 
around that heavy burden on its bosom; and then the maidens, bound 
in death as their fates had been mysteriously bound together in life— 
floated on the river—meet inmates for the tomb. “ Zimnis,” on the lips 
of the one ; “ Pardon, O Zeus!” the last prayer of the other. 

And years passed on, and still Zimnis lived with, or near, the Holy 
Father; and still he sought in the holiest idealities to console himself for 
the loss of those things which nature has commanded. The name of 
Oéri never pa his lips; and her image he strove to banish from his 
heart ; for he was now vowed to Heaven, and an earthly love was a 
desecration and sacrilege to his higher purpose. But, was he happy ? 
Can any religion, even the purest, compensate for those lessons of bliss 
which God and nature framed—the holy domestic virtues, affections, and 
duties? In truth, no! Zimnis dared not say his thought for fear of its 
impiety ; and he dared not speak it, even to his own soul; but in spite of 
the improved faith, he could not be happy separated thus from life! 

Oh! we know that for their like, were things established, and also for 
the heart were affections given: and these, unused, become as scorpions 
in our way to sting us wherever we would turn! And we know that 
the purest religion is that which fulfils the Law of Nature; and that it 
is but a fond falsehood, the decree which is in opposition to this ! 

Sin is the result of the violation of Nature, be it even named Religion. 








PORTRAIT OF THE TRUE ENGLISH HOST. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
By Tuomas Roscog, Esq. 


But what truth prompts, my tongue shall not disguise ; 
The steep ascent must be with toil subdued, 
Watching and cares must win the lofty prize 
Proposed by Heaven ;. true bliss, and real good. 
Honor rewards the brave and bold alone, 
Danger and toil stand stern before her throne.—The Choice of Hercules. 


STRANGE memories mingled with that festal hour ! 
The past rush’d o’er me like some half-lost dream ; 
An antique hall, friends, voices, looks that seem 

Bright reflex of the glad host’s social power ; 

Joy’s, mirth’s fresh zest, the moral’s point—wit’s flow’r, 
High mind, pure worth, and the resistless beam 
Of generous sympathy—bland words that stream 

With eloquent truths—the frank heart’s richest dower. 
The pictured charm wrought well. So spoke, so sat 

He whom the patriot, great—the famed, learn’d—just 
Surrounded then—Leicester, Smythe, Parr, and that 

By all beloved companion—Rathbone—must 
Not be past o’er, Currie, Traile, Gibson ! What 

Glad glorious spirit germs from good men’s sacred dust. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 
Cuap. XV. 


Pope’s Poetry—Remark of Wolcot about Pope—Poetical Schoolmaster— 
tonne Pringle and the Cape Government—Valedictory Stanzas to J. P. 
Kemble—The Word Sepulchre in Hohenlinden—Poetical Imagery—The 
er gg of Godwin—Verse of Raleigh’s—Mrs. Hemans—Anecdotes 
of the Poet. 


SPEAKING one day of the various passages in poetry which were pleasing 
to the ear, Campbell mentioned several couplets of Pope, particularly in 
the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, that were exceedingly pleasing to his 
own. He thought the simile borrowed from the well-known story of per- 
petual lamps found burning in tombs was very happy, applied to love that 
was without hope. 


Ah, hopeless lasting flames like those that burn, 
To light the dead and warm the unfruitful urn. 


He even thought it was perfect, and could not be exceeded. The whole 
epistle he deemed a strong proof of Pope’s talent in a department of poetry 
for which, unless he had produced that poem, he wall never have had 
credit. He thought that in the Thebais of Statius the lines— 


His ample hat his beamy locks o’erspread, 
And veil’d the starry glories of his head, 


was a false image, as the stars are seen in a concavity not upon a con- 
vexity, and the fiction of stars upon the head of Mercury was not that he 
recollected to be found anywhere among the ancients, it was applied 
plurally, too, and could not be construed into a description of simple light 
reflected from one beaming object. Tlie “ Rape of the Lock” he praised 
as unsurpassed of its kind. Campbell could repeat a great deal of it, and 
yet nothing could be more foreign to his own style of writing and 
manner of treating a subject. He could not get his muse to dally in a 
like playful humour, for he did not possess a particle of that rich vein of 
wit which Pope exhibited. He never caught the “ Cynthia of the minute” 
in the manners of the existing generation, nor was he at all familiar with 
those little fashionable foibles in the society with which he occasionally in- 
termingled, that he might have observed and noted, if he had possessed an 
eye for observations of that nature. He had no inclination for satirical 
subjects ; perhaps he could not view that which was legitimate in the 
way of subject for satirical censure with sufficient coolness to treat it with 
mere sarcasm, for he always broke out into passionate reprobation that 
bordered too much upon anger and loss of temper, when he expressed his 
indignation about any thing, and satire of all things requires a malicious 
coolness of temper to sharpen its arrows with effect. 

Conversing about rhyme, and its smoothness, he reverted to the well-known 
couplet of the sound of which Pope was so fond, declaring it did not strike 
him more than many others he could cite from the bard of Twickenham, but 
there was no reason to be given why such passages should be more pleasing 
to one ear than another. He observed that there was much shrewdness in 
Dr. Wolcot's remark, when discriminating between Dryden and Pope. 
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« Dryden comes into a room like a clown, in a drugget jacket, with a 
bludgeon in his hand, and in hobnail shoes. Pope enters like a gentle- 
man, in full dress, with a bag and sword.” Being taxed with treating 
Dryden‘hardly, Wolcot contending for Pope, poem by poem, “ but, Doctor, 
his ‘ Alexander’s Feast ?” 

“ Pooh!” said Wolcot, “ he was drunk when he wrote that.” 

Campbell laughed at the anecdote, and said, “ Ay, Wolcot could not 
get over that ode.” 

The poet said that many among the Scotch schoolmasters were makers 
of rhyme, and some very good poets, upon which I remarked to him how 
much superior Scotland was in regard to the means of education. That 
consequently the prevention of crime must be proportional, but then the 
poet remarked that one well-educated knave was a match for a dozen of 
the common class. This I ventured to doubt, because a well-educated 
man when he attempts to commit a crime, will have misgivings that will 
tend to paralyse the execution of a guilty act, misgivings that are never 
felt by the ignorant, who will go to the crime with unshaking fingers. 
there must always be a degree of foresight, too, about an educated 
person, and some contemplation of possible consequences. The criminals, 
too, would be much fewer in number... Campbell admitted that might be 
true, but that one well-educated scoundrel would exert a proportionate 
degree of cunning, and take precautions to prevent discovery of which the 
ignorant and reckless could not avail themselves. Yet after all it was 
probable that in general edutated rogues would keep upon the verge of 
criminal justice ; they would watch the loopholes of the law, or commit 
offences for which it had made no provision as to punishment. There 
were constant violations of morality, plans of cool villany executing in 
society, the very nature of which would, to punish them, involve acts by 
other persons not intentionally criminal. There was no denying, however, 
that education diminished crime, but then the education must be some- 
thing more than mere rote learning. In Scotland, he considered . that 
the small comparative incomes and strictly moral lives of the clétgy, 
leaving them no diversion from their duties, and causing their strict and 
zealous superintendence over morals, and in a certain degree over those 
concerned in education, gave an advantage to that country that it was in 
vain to expect under the present system of the church establishment here, 
where the emoluments led to the adoption of the profession, and the heads of 
the hierarchy were the creatures of political power, the profits and advance- 
ment to higher dignities being too much the main objects. Still he 
would educate to the utmost, and thus furnish the means of social ad- 
vancement to those who might have the capacity to move forward. 

Talking of schoolmasters and education, I happened to say that I had 
heard my father speak of the extraordinary talents of a country school- 
master, by whom he had been taught the elements of language, and that 
it was little known what a number of useful men had thus lived and died 
in obscurity. This poor man had lost a daughter to whom he was greatly 
attached, and when near her departure from this life she had been heard 
to sing for the first and last time. The lines were those : 


So the mute swan that living hath no note, 

At death’s approach unlocks her silent throat, 

Reclines her head upon the verdant shore, 

And sings her first and last, and sings no more! 
Sept.—VoL. LXXXI. NO. CCCXXI. E 
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The poet was highly pleased at the simile. I could only tell him the 
man’s name was Dix, and that I knew no more. He said, have they been 
printed ? we must have them in the magazine. There was an adaptation 
about them, a complete appropriateness as well as smoothness, which was 
well worthy of preservation. I gratified his whim about them, but in 
which volume of the thirty, during his ten years of editorship, or in what 
manner, I do not recollect. It seemed to be a practice with Campbell, 
not, indeed, one at all out of the way, to treasure up the remembrance of 
casual that struck his me" of a similar kind to the present. 
That y mentioned in page 56, he often repeated afterwards, when 


the conversation turned upon poetry, as we were going over any of the 


uctions that came for ins . 

Mention has already been made of Thomas Pringle, who had sent from 
Scotland to the poet an article, written by a friend of his own, in defence 
of Campbell against some censures of Hazlitt in his public lectures, to 
which the poet’s reply has been given. Some time dherennds, Pringle 
went out, with some members of his family, as an emigrant to the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he set himself down in a sequestered valley, which 
he and his friends named Glen Lynden. It appears that, while in this 
remote region among Hottentots and wild animals, his well-known 
attachment to the muses did not weaken. He wrote Campbell, under 
date of September, 1825, from Bavian’s River, at the Cape. He had 
heard of the New Monthly, and, far distant as he was, he had heard of 
the work being under the poet’s superintendence. He stated-that he had 
previously sent some trifles for the magazine to London, but they did 
not appear to have come to hand. I had no recollection of their receipt. 
He proceeded : 

“In the remote situation in which I have since resided, I have no 
means of ascertaining whether any of those trifles have been deemed 
worthy of admittance. Nevertheless, I now use the freedom to send you 
a few additional pieces, through a more direct channel. The two, signed 
J. F. and Q., are written by my friend, Mr. J. Fairburn, lately conjunct 
editor with me of a South African Journal, suppressed by the inter- 
ference of our colonial government. The other verses are late attempts 
of my own; some of them, perhaps, or all, unfit for your distinguished 
miscellany ; but, if they secure no other purpose, permit me to request 
that they may at least be considered as a slight testimony of the writer’s 
high respect for your character and principles, and his heartfelt gratitude 
for the pure enjoyment and consolation your poetry has often afforded 
him in situations of solitude and adversity, where the true value of works, 
like yours, can, perhaps, be most fully appreciated.” 

Pringle was soon after obliged to return to England, owing to the 
despotic conduct of that Verres of the Cape, Lord Somerset, then govern- 
ing there. The South African Journal was a very excellent periodical 
work, and conferred great credit upon Pringle, who, indeed, was not 
unused to periodical literature, having had a hand in establishing Black- 
wood's Magazine, which he very soon afterwards left. Pringle gave 
both to Campbell and myself copies of the work up to the time of its 
suppression, a number or two only. It would have puzzled the most 
scrupulous diabolus regis, or attorney-general of the good old times, to 
find an assailable sentence in it. The contents were in no way political, 
the larger part confined to local and natural history. The sic volo, sic 
jubeo, was all the redress poor Pringle could get. Lord Bathurst, then 
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colonial secretary, wished him to go out again, considering he had 
been grossly ill-treated ; but Pringle was wiser than to place himself 
where he would be continually marked out for that annoyance which Lord 
Bathurst could not restrain. He knew what the petty satraps, who 
govern some of our colonies, have it in their power to do if they choose, 
and he had experienced enough of Lord Somerset's tyrannical pre- 
tensions, as well, indeed, as the whole colony, had done. ingle, there- 
fore, looked about for something to do at home, and, soon after his arrival, 
called upon a He lodged, I think, in Arundel-street, in the 
Strand. Campbell introduced him nominally to me, some time in 1826. 

The first article he sent to the magazine, related to colonial slavery at 
the Cape. He stated, in a note to Campbell, that he had “taken a very 
different view of the subject from some other recent writers; but that a 
residence of six years in the colony, and an intimate acquaintance with 
every class of its inhabitants, had enabled him to give a just and unex- 
aggerated picture of the great moral and political evil as it existed in 
South Africa.” 

Campbell at once entered into the idea, gave me Pringle’s letter, and 
I called upon him. I found a strong made, mild, good-humoured man, 
upon crutches, and at once formed an idea of the excellence of the man’s 

aracter, that was never falsified, but rose higher and higher on further 
acquaintance. I took him to the poet’s house, as they had no personal 
knowledge of each other, and in turn introduced him. They afterwards 
became warm friends until the decease of Pringle, which preceded that of 
the poet eight or nine years. The letters on slavery in South Africa were 
his articles, among others, inserted in the seventeenth volume of the 
magazine. 

Campbell, fired at once by the subject, went into the cases cited as if 
slavery had been a novelty. ‘ The slaveholders,” said he, “act like thieves 
who are conscious that they have the stolen property upon them, and 
are ever in fear of losing it—they abuse it.” He highly commended 
Pringle’s zeal in the good cause, and the Cape emigrant, superior man as 
he was, became a visitor at Campbell's, among those friends who entered 
his house whenever inclination prompted. ‘Ido not know how it is,” 
said Campbell, “ but I like Pringle the more I see of him.” 

“Yes,” I observed, laughingly, “a friend of ours calls him ‘a Scot 
without guile.’ ” 

“No national reflections,” said the poet; “we are only a little more 
‘ careful’ than other people, that is all. We are sadly libelled by your 
Wilkes and your Junius,” added he, laughing ; “the one nobody know- 
ing who he is, his scandal is synonymous with what nobody says; the 
other was an arrant knave.” 

Men of the greatest genius are sometimes lazy, and want a spur; 
sometimes modest, and scarcely dare venture before the public; and they 
are often conscious of the faults in their better productions. Even their 
best things they are not fond of, because their idea of what they ought 
to be is far above what they have made them. “ Hence it was,” says a 
distinguished writer, “I am induced to believe that Virgil desired his 
works to be burned.” This kind of idleness, in relation to Campbell, was 
too apparent in a superficial glance, if, indeed, that be idleness, in the 

acceptation of the term, which consists, not in inactivity, but 

only in action foreign to any good purpose. I have mentioned the 

deviations of the poet in this a I must further state my doubts, 
E € 
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whether he ever wrote any thing wholly to his satisfaction, except the lines 
on “ Kemble’s Farewell,” or rather “ Valedictory Stanzas to J. P. Kemble.” 
These being recited upon a public occasion, in 1817; and in that way pro- 
ducing a very effective impression upon others who heard the recitation, 
seem to have produced an analogous impression upon the mind of the poet, 
and made the stanzas themselves distinguished favourites. Campbell was 
not satisfied that the last stanza of “‘ Hohenlinden” did not in the final line 
rhyme with the terminating lines in the preceding stanzas. Speaking of 
it one day, I said that I had a very firm belief I had seen the word 
“sepulchry” in some old English work. He said he wished I could find 
it. Isaid that our language had “sepulchring.” “ Yes,” replied he, 
“and Milton has ‘sepulchred.’ It was once spelled ‘ sepulkre,’ and we 
have ‘sepulchral,’ but I do not think you will find ‘sepulchry’ a burial- 
place, in the whole compass of our literature.” 

Here I observed, that we took it according to the terminating sound 
from the French; but then there was the Latin sepulchrum, from which 
Johnson derived it. Upon this he took down Johnson, and agreed that 
we might have had it from either the one tongue or the other. Sepul- 
eretum was a burying-place. We applied the word “sepulchre” in a 
definite sense to the burying-place of an individual, but the Latin 
sepuleretum differed from sepulchrum on this very ground, that the 
Latin language had the advantage of two words ; the one particular, and 
the other general. We wanted the general word still. 

“ Well,” said I, “there is the genitive case of sepulchrum ?” 

“T can’t make an English nominative out of a Latin genitive. No, 
no; I must be content with Johnson. If you could find ‘sepulchry’ in 
Sidney, or in any Elizabethan writer, in Chaucer, or Gower, or any time 
between those and Dryden’s day, I would use it. Ido not like the 
termination, but it must stand for all I can do to amend it.” 

“ Then I would adopt it,” I replied. 

** No, no, my friend, I would not do that; the critics would be on me 
more severely than they have been about the existing blemish. It reads 
well alone, if we forget that there should be a concinnity with the pre- 
ceding lines. The critics have barked at it long ago, and their barking 
is over. I must not renew it.” 

He asked me one day—I must observe that, though our business led 
to literary conversation continually, he rarely spoke of his own poems, 
® circumstance arising from a delicate feeling lest he should be thought 
boastful of them—he one day asked me which I preferred, the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” or “Gertrude of Wyoming,” because I had used a 
quotation from the first. I replied, I liked the “ Gertrude” best; not 
only on account of its being written in a stanza that, of all others, I pre- 
ferred, but because there was something preceptive or didactical about the 
** Pleasures of Hope ;” whereas his “Gertrude” described nature and feeling 
only. The mere virtue, however, dressed in poetic grace, did not interest 
like a tale of passion, which seemed nearer to man than one of his 
abstract faculties, although I would subscribe humani nihil alienum. 

You then think as I do; for the reason you give, perhaps, that we 
feel a deeper interest in subjects of that nature, but I was not always of 
the same opinion.” 

Hie spoke at one of our desultory conversations, of an image which 
had occurred to him as highly poetical to the following purport. “Ima- 
gine,” said he, “the passengers of a vessel kept below during a gale, that 
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the proceedings on the deck may not be inpenempiet, Suppose them so 
close upon a lee shore that all chance of safety has disappeared for the 
vessel. From the despair of the commander and crew, arising out of the 
knowledge that nothing can save their lives, their actual state is an- 
nounced to them, with the departure of all hope, while the rising sun ig 
darting a bright ray in at the cabin windows, against which the sea beats 
for an entrance, speaking to their hearts ‘How many millions, this fine 
morning hail with rapture those brilliant beams which only serve to light 
us to our destruction.’ ” 

He had wished, but had not been able, to introduce this image in any 
form into poetry, so as to embody it in a particular picture of distress. 
It was a feeling more easy to imagine than put into words. There 
were many such images that language could convey in outline from mind 
to mind, but that imagination man could fill up. It was that kind of 

try which the art of painting could never place upon the canvas, The 
idea might be made to hit across the minds of the supposed sufferers, but 
how was the thrill of anguish that accompanied it to be put into 
language ? 

It often happened that a crude or roughly written paper was offered 
to the magazine of which | should complain, saying, in other respects it 
was good. He would in such a case give advice the reverse of that which 
he made his own rule on commencing his editorship. 

“Never mind,” he would observe, “if one should not write so one’s- 
self, there is no objection to it sometimes in others, it makes a variety in 
the style of the papers. Such articles are like er thoughts aris- 
ing out of casual positions, in which chance places us in relation with 
company or novelty of scenery. They are often rough and original, and 
very often, too, more forcible than they could be made 7 the most ela- 
borate study. Don’t let us endeavour to mend that which we cannot 
make our own nor retain as another’s.”’ 

He added to a notice of “ Godwin’s Commonwealth,” and he was very 
intimate with the author, the following rather severe remark. “An air 
of good faith and of willingness to contemplate every thing that passes 
before him with calmness and candour constitutes nearly all that is valu- 
able in this compilation. But here our praise must end. As an histo- 
rical work, we cannot say that it is valuable, for he neither narrates 
events nor draws characters with any skill or ingenuity. There is every 
thing that is the reverse of a ducidus ordo in the arrangement of the 
materials, All is placed before us like a future without perspective. Nor 
has he made the slightest addition in the way of research to the stock of 
facts already well known respecting that period, with the exception of a 
few errors which he detected in Hume.” 

“You are rather severe on your old friend Godwin,” I observed, “ he 
will be much hurt at such remarks.” 

“ True,” he replied, “I did not advert to that, but I ran my eye over 
the work, and am inclined to think the judgment is right.” 

‘‘ Mr. Colburn, too, will wonder, for he supposes, of course, that you 
— read the work in manuscript when you recommended him to pub- 
ish it.” 

“ Ay, true, J did not reflect upon that.” 

He then put his pen through the whole. Yet he had commended the 
work. The truth was, he had probably not read more than a dozen 
pages of it in the manuscript, for he was very impatient of reading any 
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thing out of print. He used to say, too, what every one must have felt 
who has been much concerned in hterary labour, that it is not half as 
easy to detect errors'in manuscript as in print, nor even to acquire their 
contents so well for the purpose of giving an opinion upon their merits. 
ne numerous communications received from time to time, there 

was one that interested him, because it related to Sir Walter Raleigh, it 
was of no use to the magazine. The writer's name I forget. It gave 
him also an invitation to inspect some Hindoo deities in the writer's pos- 
session, He would not have gone to have inspected even Greek scul 
tures at that moment, and he had soon forgot all about the matter. He 
complained also that the lines were not well substantiated as originals, 
though said to be taken from an old book in possession of a friend of the 
writer’s, printed in the last century. The lines thus said to be Raleigh’s 
I preserved. They were printed with the others in the book spoken of, 
according to his correspondent,— 

Tell mirth it is but madness, 

Tell hope it disappointeth, 
Tell grief its tear of sadness 
The heart like balm anointeth, 

And if they do reply, 

Then give them, too, the lie! 

“The writer sent the lines to me because he heard there was to be a 
new edition of my ‘ Specimens,’” said Campbell. ‘I have not yet heard 
a word of it.” 

Mrs. Hemans sent a poem called the “Forest Sanctuary,” to the 
New Monthly, which, on telling him of it, he begged me to notice it in 
the large print, in place of sending it to a friend who wrote most of the 
small print critiques. Mrs. Hemans sent with it the following note, 
which, as connected with her name, is worthy of preservation :— 

“The accompanying little poem I have the pleasure of sending for the 
New Monthly. 1 trust the packet which I forwarded to you last week 
has been received safely, and in sufficient time for the destination of its 
contents. 

“ You will do me a kindness by announcing a book of mine, which will 
shortly be published by Mr. Murray, it is called the ‘Forest Sanctuary, 
with Lays of many Lands, and other Poems.’ 

“The ‘ Forest Sanctuary’ is the tale of a Spanish exile, who flies from 
the religious persecutions of his country in the sixteenth century, and 
takes refuge in the wilds of America, where he relates his own story. 
The remaining pieces consist chiefly of the little poems founded on 
national customs and recollections, which I have, from time to time, sent 
to the New Monthly.” 

It was a very rare instance indeed that Campbell did not give a lady 
clear way in all she said, listening and paying attention, if what was said 
was frivolous, with the most polite attention. He was not like Scott, who 
could not bear a religious wife, but he was far more inimical to intole- 
rance in a female than in one of the other sex. He used to say of Inglis, 
then as now the standing representative of the intolerance of the day in 
public life, “he is a most excellent good-natured man, a Tory to be 
sure; as to his bigotry, however could he represent Oxford orthodoxy 
without being its own dear doxy to the letter. I know him for a good 
kind of man with a bad-nat faith.” 
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An English lady resident in Florence paying a visit to her own country, 
and violently abusing the crucifixes and reposoirs everywhere seen 
abroad in Catholic countries, Campbell, the advocate of perfect religious 
freedom, said, when she had concluded, 

“T trust, madam, you believe in Moses and the prophets ?” 

“To be sure I do, Mr. Campbell.” 

**Then do you not remember where Moses says, ‘you shall not blas- 

me the sil of the nations where ye go to dwell ?” 

“Very true, Mr. Campbell, but these were not the gods Moses 
meant.” 

“True, madam,” said the poet, “crucifixes were unknown in Egypt, 
and in the Desert, where the Israelites wandered, they were calves and 
beetles there.” 

“ And then, Mr. Campbell, theirs is not the true faith like ours.” 

‘No; our true faith is not their true faith.” 
soni I don’t understand, Mr. Campbell, there can be only one true 

ith.” 

“ Only one,” answered the poet ; “ours to us and theirsto them. We 
must not, therefore, abuse each other’s gods.” 

Campbell had a great dislike for some trades or professions ; a man 
milliner or a dancing-master was not at all to his taste, thinking their 
businesses about as degrading to manhood as can well be conceived ad 
sible. Some one telling him the story of a lieutenant-colonel of volun- 
teers at Plymouth-dock, now transmuted into Devonport, who was a 
man-milliner, into whose shop one of the Ladies Lennox was said to 
have gone and addressed the owner with, “Colonel, I want sixpenny- 
worth of pins,” the poet laughed immoderately at the a 

“‘ But fancy a dancing-master a colonel,” said he, ‘could they make 
a similar demand of him ? or could the chancellor order his toes to be 
taken for his trading stock ?” 

It was remarked that a dancing-master like a poet had no stock liable 
to the bankrupt laws. | 

‘‘ But,” said Campbell, “he ought to pay his debts. I should write 
something to obtain money for the purpose ; but what would a dancing- 
master do, would he pay in hornpipes ?” 

Talking one day with Mr. Peregrine Courtenay, who observed that 
politicians in office could not always act upon conscientious principles, 

“ Ay,” said Campbell, “but when the “pasa has no conscience, it is 
a pity he does not belong to a party that has one.” 

Foscolo imagined that a lady had fallen in love with him, but as he 
had a good deal of vanity not indiscriminatory, he did not imagine it to 
be on account of his ordinary features but his mental qualities. 

“Tt is too bad of our friend,” said Campbell, one day in joke. 
“Madame de Sévigné says, ‘men do sometimes abuse the permission 
they have to be ugly.’ ” 

At a dinner-party, where one of the guests was praising Lord Castle- 
reagh as the first minister England hod one seen, Campbell asked his 
right-hand man whether or not the gentleman who spoke was a Welsh- 
man, for he had never heard salle genes except from the Cambro- 
Briton, who said he would vote for a particular person to represent his 
borough because he was “more of a cot almighty than Sir Watkin 
Wynne himself.” 
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A SCENE FROM THE GARDENER'S DOG (EL PERRO DEL 
HORTELANO), OF LOPE DE VEGA. 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Tue plot of this piece is too inartificial, and possesses too little interest 
to admit of being turned into a detailed narrative, like those of Calderon 
and others, which have already appeared in this magazine. The “ Gar- 
dener’s Dog” is exactly what we call the “ Dog in the Manger,” and the 

lay takes its name from the circumstance, that Diana, the Countess of 
Belfior, is in love with her secretary, Teodoro, precisely because she has 
found out that he is enamoured of Marcela, one of the ladies of her 
court. Whenever she has encouraged him, and he begins to feel proud 
of his good fortune, the difference of rank which separates them revives in 
her mind, and she treats him with disdain. 

But when to console himself for her indifference, he returns to his first 
love, Marcela, the passion of Diana again revives, and she puts an obstacle 
in the way of the leaden he would seek. Thus she is said to be like 
the “ Gardener’s Dog,”” who would neither eat, nor let italone, who would 
neither stop within doors, nor out ofdoors. The difficulty is at last solved 
by a very silly expedient, for Teodoro pretends to be the son of an old 
nobleman, who has lost his real son in infancy, and being acknowledged 
by him, is married to the countess as an equal in rank, the curtain falling 
on an imposture, and poor Marcela being married to a trumpery character, 
whom we should call a walking gentleman. 

The chief interest of the play lies in those scenes, where the proud 
Diana confesses her love for Sadie, and the part which I have selected 
for translation contains the first declaration. ‘Teodoro has had a clandes- 
tine interview with his beloved Marcela, and both he and his servant, 
Tristan are alarmed, lest the Countess Diana should be acquainted with 
the circumstance. It will be observed that the original metre is followed, 
that rhyme proper is rendered by rhyme, but that no attempt is made to 
imitate “rima asonante,” which 1s therefore represented by blank verse: 


Diana.—Teodoro! 

Teod.— Mark, ’tis she. 
Diana.—-Listen 

Teod.— Give thy high commands. 


Trist.—If the case she understands, 
Out of doors we fly all three. 
Diana.—I've a friend, who cannot trust 
Her own wit, and therefore tasks me ; 
On the paper here, she asks me 
To write something—so I must. 
Though of love I know not aught. 
Friendship bids me write the letter ; 
As I’m sure thou’lt do it better, 
Thy assistance I have sought, 
Take it,—read it. 
Teod.— Nay, not so: 
Any thing thy hand has writ, 
None, be sure, could equal it ; 
I’m not so presumptuous, no. 
So I tell thee, reading nought, 
Send it to the lady straight. 
Diana.— Rea it— 
Teod.— Still you hesitate ! 
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Strange, but still I would be taught,— 
As of love I never wrote— 
How to write a style quite new. 
Diana.— Never? Never? 
Teod.— Nay, ’tis true ; 
When my great defects I note, 
Then to love I feel afraid. 
Diana.—Oh ! the cause at last is known, 
Why a cloak is o’er thee thrown— 
Lest thy face should be display’d. 
Teod.—Cloak, my lady !—when, and where ? 
Diana.—W hy, they say, that late this night, 
Thou wert seen, in muffled plight, 
By the major-domo here. 
Teod. —’ Twas a jest, and nothing more, 
Such as [ and Fabio make 
Often for amusement’s sake. 
Diana.—Read. 
Teod.— But, when I think it o'er, 
Sure some envious man must be. 
Diana.— Or, perhaps, some jealous woman— 
Only read. 
Teod.— This wit, uncommon, 
I should like indeed to see. 
(Reads) “ To love from seeing others love, I own, 
Is envy ;—to be jealous before love 
Is deem’d impossible ;—but love would prove 
His art, and here a miracle has shown. 
Yea, love with me from jealousy has grown, 
To torture me, that being far above 
The other beauties, all the joys which move 
My envy, should to me remain unknown. 
Without occasion, I myself mistrust. 
Jealousy without love I must endure ; 
Yet, wishing to be loved, to love is just ; 
I neither yield, nor keep myself secure ; 
I would say all, yet hold my peace I must ; 
Read me who can ; I read myself, be sure.”* 
Diana.— Well, what say you? 


Teod.— That, if this 
Suits the aq re of the lady, 
Better thing I never saw. 


Still, I own I understand not 
How it is that love derives 
Birth from jealousy, when always 
Jealousy gives death to love. 

Diana.—Why, as I suspect, this lady 
Always felt delight in seeing 
This gallant, without a passion. 
Now she finds he loves another, 
Through the jealousy she feels, 
She both loves him and desires him. 
Can this be ? 

Teod.— Oh! yes, I grant it : 

But this jealousy, sefora, 
Had a birth from some beginning. 
This was love : the cause, believe me, 
Never springs from the effects, 








* It will be observed that after the letter, which is a sonnet, the rhyme of the 


dialogue ceases.—J. O. 
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A Scene from the Gardener’s Dog. 


The effects the cause produces. 
Diana.—That may be; but this I know 
Of the lady, since she told me, 
That for this same cavalier 
She felt nought but simple kindness ; 
But that when she saw him love, 
All at once a thousand wishes 
Crowded in the way of honour, 
And her soul they have despoil’d 
Of those thoughts so pure and honest, 
Which she hoped would last her life. 
Teod.—Thou hast made a perfect letter, 
Which I cannot dare to equal. 
Diana.—Enter here, and try. 
Teod.— I dare not. 
Diana.—Do it for my life, I beg thee. 
Teod.— Nay, my lady by this trial 
ould my ignorance discover. 
Diana.—Here 1 wait—go, hasten back. (Exit Teodoro.) 
. * . * 


Re-enter Tzoporo. 
Teod.—Thy commands are executed. 
Diana.— Thou hast written ? 
Teod.— Yes, I have. 
But ‘twas done with sore misgiving. 
Diana.—Show me. 
T'eod.— Read it. 
Diana.— This it says: (reads.) 
“’Tis envy—love from seeing love—no more ; 
If those who see, loved not without such sight. 
And none from seeing love will love aright, 
Having bestow’d no thought on love before. 
Love, when it sees the thing it must adore 
Held by another, all disguise will slight. 
Then the soul’s woes through language come to light. 
E’en as the blushes paint the features o’er. 
I r no more —by contact with the less, 
he greatest I would not offend in aught, 
And, therefore, I renounce all happiness. 
Here only what I understand is brought, 
For lest what I deserve I should express. 
I understand not, where I merit nought.” 
Diana.— Much discretion thou hast shown.* 
Teod.— Dost thou jest? 
Diana.— Would ’twere a jest. 
Teod.— How is that ? 
Diana.— Because the best 
Of the letters is your own. 
Teod.—That, methinks, is a disaster, 
For a cause of hatred lies, 
When the serving-man more wise 
Is considered than his master. 
Once a king—the story goes— 
To his greatest fav'rite said : 
“ Of this letter I'm afraid; 
Though I've brought it to a close. 
I would have you write another,+ 


yme in the dialogue is resumed.—J. O. 

































lines the rhyme is dropped in the original, and therefore here 
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And the best I will select.” 

When the fav’rite came to see 
That the monarch thought his letter . 
Was decidedly the better, 

To his eldest son of three, 

He said: “Son, the danger’s great, 
From this land we must depart.” 
Then the boy, with heavy heart, 
Begg’d the reason he would state. 
He replied: “ The king finds out 
I’m a wiser man than he.” 

Such will be the case with me, 
Through this letter—much I doubt. 


Diana.—No—for saying that to thine, 


The just preference is true, 

I but mean it is more true 

To the given theme than mine. 

If I like thy work—what then ? 
Still I would not have thee boast 
That all confidence I’ve lost 

In the strokes of mine own pen ; 
Though a woman I may be, 

And to ev’ry error prone, 

May be, not the wisest one 

As most likely thou can’st see. 
There’s one error thou must know- 
When thou say’st : in humble state 
Living, thou offend’st the great— 
Now, in love, it is not so. 

Humble rank gives no offence 

By its love—mark my assertion, 

It offends but by aversion. 


‘Teod.—Though that sounds like common sense, 


Pheebus’ son was crush’d at last, 
Also Icarus, we’re told ; 

One, from steeds of burning gold 
Was upon a mountain cast, 
While the other’s waxen wing, 
Soon the sunbeams forced to run. 


Diana.— Had a woman been the sun 


Ne’er had happen’d such a thing. 
Dost thou pay thy court to one 
High above a never fear, 
Love must ever persevere, 
Women are not made of stone. 
Now this letter I will read, 
Pond’ring on the language slowly. 


Teod.—It is fill’d with errors wholly. 
Diana.— No, there is not one indeed. 
Teod.—Too much honour, I confess, 


Thou hast shown—I have thy letter. 


Diana.—Keep it, though methinks ’twere better 


Thou should’st tear it. 


* Teod.— Fear it ? 
Diana.— Yes. 





Greater matters lost can be, 
So if this be lost, ’tis nought. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, AND TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &c. 


By AN oLp D1pLomarTIistT. 
Cuap. XI. 


BurpeEtTT came to town quite unexpectedly on Sunday night, and last 
evening he attended a private meeting, at which were present Hunt, the 
orator, Major Cartwright, and the other leading friends of Reform. Hunt 
boasts, that the meeting in Spa-fields, on Monday next, will produce 
such an assembled multitude as will stagger the contending parties— 
denominated the “outs” and “ins.” He means to detail the reception 
he met with from Colonel M’Mahon and Lord Sidmouth. On Saturday 
last, he applied to the keeper of the tavern in Palace Yard for the express 
purpose of engaging it for the first day of the meeting of Parliament, 
and offered a carte blanche. The overture was refused. Jones Burdett, 
on Saturday, entered into a long and elaborate investigation of Mr. 
Hunt's principles, which he defended with uncommon warmth. You 
may thus see what side Sir Francis means to take. It was at R——’s 
that the discussion took place, in the presence of some very able and 
staunch Whigs. J. Burdett withstood the diversified repulses with more 
talent than I expected to find in him. A Whig said, “ Had government 
given Hunt 100,000/., they would not say he was over-paid.” Certainly, 
the renovated declarations of hostility, against the Opposition, must 
engender in their bosoms a degree of rancour implacable. 

A person, just arrived from Canada, says, “ You will have a pretty 
exposé when Parliament meets; the expenditure there has been so 
enormous, that even the ministers will be thunderstruck! They have had 
a few items ; viz., the carriage of a thirty-six pounder from Quebec up 
the Lake Erie, cost 1500/.” He detailed, among other things, a curious 
circumstance, corroborative of the wisdom of the projectors: ‘ Machinery 
having been completed to make salt-water fresh by ventilation, a great 
quantity was, some time since, sent out from Great Britain, in different 
vessels, to be brought into operation on the Lake Erie, when, lo! the 
water was found to be fresh !” 

The quartern loaf is now seventeen-pence. 

Three o'clock.—A person from the city has just informed me, that the 
Court of Directors are alarmed at the progress making by a Chinese 
merchant, who charters American ships for Holland, laden with teas. 
The duties upon tea here, are ninety-six per cent., which, with all other 
concomitant expenses, amount to 150 percent. “ Pray,” adds my in- 
formant, “ will not teas be conveyed into France, and will they not be 
smuggled into this country ?” 

I send you this day, a copy of the letters published by Ackermann, in 
the Strand, written by the surgeon of the Northumberland man-of-war, 
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in which Napoleon was conveyed to St. Helena: all comment is un- 


necessary. 
London, November 29, 1816, 

The grand scheme—the divorcee—has been brought upon the tapis, 
a mass of evidence being collected. In May last, the lord-chancellor 
received his instructions. Things went on swimmingly. Then, out 
popped the pamphlet. This a og the Prince,—but not the wily 
conspirators ; they were invulnerable! I should have previously men- 
tioned a report, some time since in circulation, relative to a letter, said to 
have been written, some years ago, by the Prince to the Princess, in 
which the most nedlaran 9 4 expressions have been used ; this report was 
now received. Alarmed, and fearful of consequences, the legal 2 of 
the Regent applied to him for information on the subject, when his Royal 
Highness, in the most unqualified terms, swore that he had not written 
ee a letter. This declaration he repeated, ad infinitum ; it relieved their 
minds from doubt, and on they went. 

During the progress, Brougham went to the continent. About the 
middle or the latter end of September, Lord Liverpool received the 
copy of the famous letter which had been the bone of contention ; it 
was decisive; it threw the lord-chancellor and the whole body of pro- 
jectors on their backs. 

So great was the disappointment of , and her rage so unbounded, 
that she actually said, “‘she would with the greatest pleasure attend an 
auto da fe if the Prince Regent were the subject of it.” This stately 
lady has positively refused to go to Brighton. The determination has 
thrown Carlton House into confusion—every application has been rejected. 
She says her character would be injured. 

Three o’clock.— at last agrees to go to the Pavilion, provided 
the queen precedes her. The prince’s anxiety is to make a good dash 
before the Duke Nicholas of Russia ; in consequence he is mustering all 
his forces. It will be a meagre list, I am told. So eager is the Regent, 
and so little disposed are the independents to accompany him, that he is 
now tampering with those who cannot afford the expense of the journey, 
by promising even to pay their chaise hire ! 

There is a bit of secret history attached to ——’s pamphlet, which 
I sent you on Tuesday. It is true, when he exhibited the MS. at Sir 
Joseph Banks's conversazione it was in two volumes ; that is, there was 
matter for two octavo volumes. Government hearing of his intention, 
wished to see the production. On inspecting it they tendered him 2000/. 
to give it up! This he refused, but agreed to make the following bargain 
with them—to receive 1200/. and publish an abstract. That abstract 
ou receive from me. All objectionable passages have been expunged 


y Lord Castlereagh. 
London, December 27, 1816. 

I am assured that there is not one word of truth in the report of the 
Marquis of Wellesley’s intention to join the administration. Liverpool 
a in statu quo. He has not received an invitation from the 

ot. 

The ministers seem determined to drive the people to revolutionary 
measures. They make no scruple to say that in the event of an internal 
contest their triumph will be complete. In short, they are determined to 
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carry every thing through the instrumentality of the army with as high 
a hand as possible. 

It is questionable whether the oP ition would have made a stand 
at the next meeting of Parliament, if their hopes had not been stimulated 
by the — of the establishment of the new Constitutional Club, one 

the g tenets in which is, the reduction of the army of merce- 
naries and the establishment of a national guard. The idea of this insti- 
tution has awakened the dormant faculties of the Whigs ; their colleagues 
boast that the spirit of enterprise will bring into full play all their native 
energies and elicit every strong passion! ‘Tierney, whose discernment 
and sagacity require no comment, is sanguine in his hopes of dis- 
comfiting ministers by this manceuvre. He says that “ the arrangements 
want no extraordinary stimulus ; no sort of argumentative materials ; 
the substantial merits of their cause will alone prove triumphant.” “It 
is folly,” he added, “to suppose that the House of Commons will reform 
itself, constituted as it now is!” In other words, is not this tantamount 
to acknowledging that reform would be revolution? 

The Marquis of Winchester is another on the proscribed list ; he has 
not been invited to the royal festivities at Brighton. The noble lord 
speaks of this neglect in a tone of exultation rather than depression. 

Lord G——— is daily expected in town. In one of his last letters he 
— in very desponding terms of the state of his pecuniary affairs ; in 

rt, he is miserably depressed from the want of money ; almost the 
whole of his land is unlet, the farms also, every thing running to waste, 
and, the harvest having failed, the current of supply has stopped alto- 


r 


No event has excited a deeper interest than the proposition of govern- 
ment to invest certain sums in mortgages, by lending money on landed 
security at five per cent. 

You talk of war! No one here will give credit to such a report. 
John Bull is very obstinate upon this point; he will not believe it even 
possible that ministers have entertained a thought upon the subject. 

The —_ of Birmingham have given great offence to the Grand 

R 


Duke of Russia—by refusing to permit his attendants to inspect their 
works, ¢.e. machinery. The same feeling is becoming pretty general. 
You would be rised at the indignation expressed by the Keepers of 
the Arsenals at Woolwich, even when the Prince Regent accompanied 
Nicholas and suite. 

December 31, 1816. 


I hope you have received the different periodical works safe. I am 
sorry to say that I am still at a loss to discover who the person is whom 
ue in your letter of the 15th instant—viz., Mr. B——. Messrs. 

gave me a reference to a Mr. B——, who is a Government 
Contractor for Clothing. I saw him yesterday ; he does not know Mr. 
G. P——. Cannot R—— send the box through the Foreign Office to 
Sir Charles Stuart ? 

An idea is entertained here in the — circles, that Russia and 
England are now more closely united they were some short time 
since. 

There is not a word of truth, therefore, in the reports of a disunion 
between the Russians and us—the coalition is even stronger than ever.” 
This was positively asserted on Saturday last by a Member of the Privy 
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Council, to a Noble Lord on the same side of the question, and commu- 
nicated by him to Tierney. 

Lord thes is now on a visit at Lord Fitzwilliam’s, at Milton, near Peter- 

in Northamptonshire: thence he goes to the Duke of Bedford's 
at Woburn: will be in town on the 6th. 

Sir George Cockburn talks of being afloat in the spring—what can this 
mean ? Do they calculate upon having a brush with America ? 

General B—— is appointed (aw secret) Superintendent of the Police ; 
he says they shall carry every measure, meaning thereby, with the assist- 
ance of the bayonet. 

London still continues a desert! absolutely without society of any kind 
—not one thing possessing the slightest portion of interest occurs from 
morning till night—we vegetate, it is true, but that is all. 

Some very recent information has been received from the East: 
are private accounts of the system of petty warfare going on against Bri- 
tish interests in that quarter of the globe. 

Three o’clock.—The Courier of the preceding evening contradicts the 
report of an intended loan—the contradiction amounts to nothing. 

They are still most positive as to the state of our political relations with 
Russia: they are the best possible. In answer to an inquiry by letter, 
made by the ae of Stafford, one of the Ministers, Charles Long, 
says there is not the slightest foundation for the various rumours circu- 
lated on the continent—no disposition for war ever actuates any of the 


crowned heads. 
London, January 3, 1817. 
Francis Macerone commences his book with an outline of his own his- 
pc calls himself an Englishman by birth and a Roman by extraction, 
of the property possessed by his grandfather, family alliances, &c. 
He then gives a detail of the circumstances which led to the capitulation 
of Paris, and the part Otranto took on the memorable occasion, also that of 
Prince Talleyrand, and the opposition manifested by Davoust and Carnot. 
Gives an account of the impediments he met with on his special missions 
to the head-quarters of the Duke of Wellington; the conduct of the Duke, 
Prince Blucher, &c. All this possesses little interest to those in the 
secret. He then goes into the history of the fall of Murat, his own im- 
prisonment afterwards at Marseilles ; the conduct of the Marquis de Re- 
viérres and Lord Exmouth towards him, and his subsequent removal to the 
Conciergerie and the Abbaye in Paris. The time, treatment, and the 
causes, his ultimate liberation. He then adds the following :—*“ The 
day after my liberation I received a note requesting my attendance on the 
Minis ter of Police. The following morning I waited on him and found 
him in company with his private secretary, M. Minars. Question from 
M. Minars, ‘ Pray are you at all acquainted with the circumstances of the 
death of Berthier ? I answered that I had heard he had not met his 
death by accident as had been reported, but that I did not know by 
whose order he had been put to death. On my appearing to be ac- 

uainted with the fact of B’s having been pal Be M. M. e 

at I should be able to furnish him with the particulars of his death, with 
which he appeared to be quite unacquainted, and with an air of the great- 
est seriousness he informed me, that about October or November last a 
great personage had died in Paris, under circumstances of the greatest 
mystery, privacy, and suspicion. That his death had been witnessed, 
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and at that time had been known only to two individuals. He added that 
the death of this personage and the murder of Berthier were intimately 
connected, and that one was the consequence of the other. M. Minars 
continued, ‘ Pray do you know of any Frenchman being implicated in the 
intri at Lyons? Has Fouché any hand inthem? I answered him 
that I did not know, he continued, ‘ Indeed, Mr. Macerone, you might be 
very useful to us ; you have many friends in Paris ; aay frequent some of 
the first circles; you have been too much persecuted by us to be suspected 
of being our friend: besides you are an Englishman, you can be well with 
all parties ; you must frequent the Duke of Wallin n’s and Sir C, 
Stuart’s. You have had intercourse with them both ever since the capitu- 
lation of Paris ; by the by do you know Sir Robert Wilson, Lord Sligo, 
or what they are doing here ? Are they not of the Opposition ? You may 
render us the greatest service, and you will not have to accuse us of in- 
gratitude.’ I was so indignant at these unexpected questions that I 
scarcely knew how to conduct myself. 1 thought it necessary, however, 
to act with caution in the hope of gaining — of my papers, 
amongst which was the bill for 40,000 francs, which had been given me by 
King Joachim.” Macerone concluded with stating that he had addressed 
a memorial to Lord Castlereagh, but had never been able to obtain an 
answer or an interview, although he had unremittingly attended at the 
Foreign Office daily for the space of six months. Inthe month of March, 
Mr. Hamilton, the under secretary of state, told him that he thought he 
had merited the treatment he 2 received in consequence of the zeal he 
had shown in the service of Murat. 

John Bull fully understood the nature of the Duke of W.’s recent visit, 
that it related’solely to the affairs of France. Speaking yesterday to Mat- 
thew Day (who has a singular talent in discovering the most hidden 
secrets) upon the subject, he said, “‘ There will be in the Regent’s speech 
something so important relative to Foreign Affairs that we shall no 
_— think of our own.”” Mat Day, as he is called, was in the Prince’s 

ircle twenty years, he is now too old or too wise, to indulge in courtly 
dissipation. Saw General Bolton this morning, he speaks of the despon- 
dency of ministers; this from him is extraordinary —things must be getting 
worse instead of better. Burdett is come to town to call a meeting in 
Palace Yard ; he means to tell the mob “ That as they have thought 

roper to set up Mr. Hunt, and desert him, he shall leave them to their 
ate. I thought, gentlemen, that I was considered too violent a man— 
you have now set up one who is ten times more violent.” Such I am 
assured will be the tenor of his opening 

Plan of the Reformers.— At the first meeting ; remove placemen from 
Parliament; abolish or reduce sinecures ; triennial parliaments, or for 
five years only. Lords Grey and Holland are willing to go any lengths 
to obtain parliamentary reform. Fitzwilliam and the Grenvilles oppose 
o or You may thus perceive that the Opposition are still a rope 

Our situation every day becomes worse. You perhaps heard that an 
idea has been in contemplation to open the two winter theatres only 
three times a week. What think you of their shutting up Drury alto- 

? Such, Iam assured by Elliston, is actually in contemplation. 
The, other. house is not in a much better state, for which I have the 
authority of Dr. Gower of Old Burlington-street. He was in company 
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with John Kemble not many nights since, when he expressed his sur- 

rise that an actor like him, who had acquired a competence to enable 
fim to pass the remainder of his days in tranquillity, should vagabondise 
in the country, and at a time when every thing was in such a depressed 
state. ‘* My dear sir,’’ replied John, ‘ what would you have a man do 
who wants bread to eat, which is really the case? It is true that I 
realised twenty-four thousand pounds, but it is all locked up in Covent 
Garden, and the interest 1 have not touched for three years.” “ If my 
theatre,” saith the elder Harris, “contained tolerably good houses every 
night for ten years to come, at the expiration of that period I should 
still be a poor man. So much for theatrical property !” 

Your letter of the 29th ult. came to hand on Wednesday. I did not 
neglect to go instantly to Messrs. H and B ; the latter re- 
eeived the bills the same day; he promised to send them by the first 
messenger. L—- and L——-s still remain without an invitation to the 
Great House. Most expensive preparations are making at Newmarket, 
in fitting up the Regent’s usual residence in a style fit for the accommo- 
dation of the Grand- Duke Nicholas, (the present Emperor of Russia) — 
800/. expended in new furniture—the house new roofed, the exterior 
gilded—the interior decorations not yet determined on. A naval pro- 
motion has been determined upon, and will be announced in the 
Gazette to-morrow. Captains, down to Captain T. Boys, inclusive, 
will become rear-admirals; thirty sotiedaiene will be made _post- 
captains ; and thirty lieutenants, commanders. The usual proportion 
of midshipmen will be made lieutenants. Hereby hangs a tale ! 

Five o’cloch—Nothing new. The Selep-sedaall petaniani Brighton, 
ee employed in swearing-in Lord Combermere as Governor of Bar- 

adoes. 








London, January 7, 1817. 

Theirresolution manifested by the heads of the Opposition has ruined their 
cause, and given ministers an opportunity of recovering from their panic. It 
is certain that had the proposed arrangements, viz., the meeting of depu- 
tations from persons in trade to petition for Reform taken place, the 
object must have been accomplished. ‘True, indeed, is the adage that 
“procrastination is the thief of time,” for had Lord Grey made up his 
mind to declare himself by leading the moderate party in opposition to 
Hunt and Cobbett, the cause must have eventually triumphed. This is 
the language of Waithman, who declared yesterday that the merchants 
and bankers would have rallied under his (Lord Grey’s) standard. 
Waithman’s disgust is extreme, he threatens to retire altogether from 
life; he accuses Lord Grey with being an enemy to Reform. Sir 

Wilson, who is the agent between the leaders of the Whigs and the 
new Reformers, says that Lord Grey could not commit himself in the way 
proposed ; if he had done so he would have been deserted by his noble 
friends. Thus stands the glorious cause of the Whigs. Ministers on 
Wednesday finished the business of Reform by the address from the City ; 
a —T diametrically opposite to what was expected in the preceding 
week, 

As a last effort, a meeting was held last night at Lucas’s house in Pic- 
cadilly, when a proposition was agreed to, namely, that Lucas should take 
the chair at the Freemasons’ Tavern to-morrow se’nnight, and that Lords 
Grey and Holland, the Duke of Bedford, &c., should be invited to the 
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dinner ;—all these efforts will be fruitless, the whole will sink into a mili- 


despotism. 

oi Eee the ‘addres from rene Fra rted by certain 
ey men, but were they not all of them j and contractors? Can 
you one i ndent man in the list? This is the language used by 
the ition ; they seem to have recovered a little, and Lord Grey 
pledges himself to attend the dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The 
committee wish the leading men in the Opposition to put down their 
names as stewards. 

The Fitzwilliams are not yet gone over; the Grenvilles are quiet! 
Grey is certain that if he stirs in favour of reform, they will desert him, 
and Lauderdale condemns in toto all attempts at reform. He says, “ Re- 
trenchment and economy are the onl es likely to succeed.” Grey, 
Wilson, Bedford, Tierney, and the whole of the Opposition were at the 
levée yesterday—it was one of the greatest ever known. 

Four o’clock.—Tierney will not meet the Reformers at the next din- 


ner. You may thence conjecture what is going on. 
January 8th, 1817. 


Not only is the revenue altogether inadequate to meet the charges im- 

on it, thus falsifying the hopes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

t it is every day becoming less effective for that object, and its decrease 
when compared with the produce of the anomie quarter of the 
former year, is no less remarkable than its deficiency in the present when 
balanced against the expenditure. 

The American ambassador said yesterday in the City that the funds in 
the United States were, he had no doubt, at par on the Ist instant. 

The Opposition are persuaded that the rise in the French funds on 
Thursday ca was produced by a favourable answer given by our cabinet 
to the proposition recently made by the French government. 

Castlereagh is gone down to join the circle at the Pavilion. Liver- 

1 (much to his satisfaction) is also admitted. The noble lord, however, 
ears receive a direct invitation ; he attended the council held on Thurs- 
day, and the Regent thought he could do no less than ask him to stop for 
a few days. 

The proprietors of the Courier were attacked on the Stock-exchange 
on Monday for having asserted that ministers would not require a loan. 
=e excused themselves by saying that Mr. Vansittart had deceived 


Three o’Clock.—A rumour is in circulation that ministers mean to 
revive the property-tax ; it is pretty general in the circles at the West- 
End of the town this morning ; even the Treasury-clerks speak of it. 

You will perceive from a orien in the Chronicle that government 
have sent circulars to all tax- to collect the arrears. A 
reverend doctor detailed the following anecdote at R——’s this morning; 
“ The collector for the parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, waited 
last week on a duke, a Welsh baronet, a colonel who holds aie at court, 
and a sinecurist in the West Indies—they each declared their inability to 
pay. ‘Be so kind,’ said the collector, ‘as to make a minute in my book to 
that effect.’ They did so, and then the tax-gatherer departed. Attending 
the board the next day, he presented his book. ‘How is this?” exclaimed 
one. of the commissioners. ‘ What, not y their taxes ?—measures 
must be taken.’ In the next sheet the ies were so lamentable 
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that only four houses had paid. The commissioners were in a rage with 
the collector. ‘Look on the next sheet,’ rejoined the collector. The 
commissioner looked, and what do you think he found ?—why his own 
name among the defaulters.” 

London, January 10, 1817. 

Letters are said to have been written by Lord Castlereagh to several 
noble lords, the friends of the administration, in which is urged that the 
imperious necessities of the state require a renewal of the property-tax, and 
that the accomplishment of such an object can alone secure the welfare of 
the country : his lordship therefore hopes they will support the measure, 
as by giving up a part they will secure the greater proportion. Land is 
getting up; large purchases have been made within the last fortnight. 
The confident assertions made by the adherents of ministers, that time 
only is wanted to restore things to their level, have given a new stimulus 
to those adventurers who have realised fortunes by the war. In the 
meantime, the indifference manifested by the people borders upon 
apathy. Trade is now wholly at a stand! All the leading streets— 
Bond Street, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, Pall Mall—are still deserted. 
The shopkeepers are in a state of insolvency at the West-End ; three out 
of four counting-houses are shut up. A trading house, which six months 
since engrossed the attention of fourteen persons, now employs a clerk 
and a boy at the desk. Delusion and dejection alike prevail—we are a 
divided people! 

Our merchants are not so much to be pitied! they have lived too fast 
—much above their sphere—rivalling the nobles of the land. To detail 
the sumptuousness of their houses, tables, equipages, would exceed belief. 
Trecollect dining a few years ago at B——’s, at Camden Place, Chislehurst, 
when I saw a dairy which cost 10,000/.—it resembled a Roman temple. 

The Opposition are getting into better spirits, they entertain a con- 
fident hope that the new club will give them an opportunity to retrieve 
their lost characters. One awkward thing attends them—they mistrust 
each other—even the leaders, Grey, Holland, and Lauderdale. A friend 
of the latter said lately, Lauderdale humbugs Grey. 

Lords Rolle and De Dunstanville, I am assured, have received letters 
from the ministers relative to a property-tax, recollect, not aa income-tax. 
It of course will affect the land and the funds only. 

Lord Liverpool is just returned from the Pavilion—Castlereagh came 
on Wednesday night—L—— has not been invited; he cannot account for 
the neglect, and feels humbled and mortified ; for many months he has 
oe for the safety of the system, but it appears lixely that he will sink 

ore it. 

Tierney says this morning, “ They mean to raise a loan of thirteen 
millions, and take the same in exchequer bills, the latter to be funded for 
a certain time, perhaps. ; 

Every one is impatient for the opening of Parliament. Prodigious in- 
terest is excited by the defalcation in the revenue, every one is anxious to 
know what will be the measures resorted to by ministers. Country gen- 
tlemen say, if the property-tax is proposed the ministers will be discom- 
fited. Tierney thinks it the most equitable mode of proceeding. 

_ The Prince Regent never appears abroad : the only exercise he takes is 

m the riding-house; Lord Castlereagh’s mode of waltzing at the Pavilion 

created many a hearty laugh: at — given in honour of the Princess 
4 
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Charlotte’s birthday, his lordship surpassed even himself ; Lady Charlotte 
Cholmondeley was his partner. The quadrilles danced by the beautiful 
Mrs. Patterson (Jerome Buonaparte’s first wife) and the Misses Caton, 
elicited the warmest panegyrics from the Regent. Among the novelties 
of the day was the making Henry R—— a knight, who has since solicited 
the Prince to be unmade. The Regent said he would accede, provided a 
fine of a hundred guineas was paid. 

Not ten people can be found at any of the club houses in the course of 


the day, “ stat nominis umbra.” 
| London, January 14, 1817. 

An extraordinary sensation was produced yesterday by areportin the best 
informed circles, thatthe Honourable Thomas Grenville means to move in 
the House of Commons for the reduction of his own sinecure and that of 
his brother. The Marquis of Buckingham is equally well disposed. The 
Marquis of Tavistock will commence the business, by moving for Parlia- 
mentary Reform in the Commons, and Lord Holland: in the Lords. The 
whole of the Grenvilles are said to be most decided in their coalition with 
the Whigs; and a friend of the latter, in a tone of high exultation, assured 
me yesterday, that Lord Grey had completely succeeded with Lord Fitz- 
william, to their great surprise. 

The Lord Mayor dines with the tradesmen at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Friday next, also Williams the banker, a man highly respected in the 
city, Charles Calvert, from the Borough, brings six; perhaps there will 
be a hundred persons assembled together—it is not a meeting called by 
advertisement. The Whigs say that this call will be the salvation of 
them. Lord Holland takes the chair at the second dinner, when the party 
calculate upon bringing a hundred members of the two houses! 

The resolutions have passed through the hands of Lord Holland, who 
has revised them. A Mr. Lucas, ~ 2 has a house in Piccadilly, is the 
re of the whole scheme ; he is a manufacturer of cotton twist in 

neashire, and has now an order for the Russian market ; it is to suppl 
it with that material for fifteen months, at the rate of 10,0004. wath 

r month. 

Amidst all this, the Court is: lulled into a state of apparent security. 
The ministers have assured the Regent that they shall be able to carry on 
the affairs of the state without any difficulty through the medium of accom- 
modations from the Bank. They are also most confident as to the friendly 
disposition of a great northern power, and that the rumours to the con- 
trary, are mere chimeras of the brain—the work of the Jacobins. “A 
vote of credit for ten millions, a fresh issue of Exchequer bills and a trust 
in Providence, will enable the government to go through the year,” so said 
David Ricardo yesterday upon ’Change. 

Three o'clock.—Tierney, speaking of Prince Talleyrand, admits 
the truth of the appeal, but he says, the conversation alluded to formed 
only a part of the subject ar atn: with it. The ministers say, that the 
Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire are spending half their fortunes in the 
above object ; 7. ¢., the meeting for reform: they are quite in the dark. 
You would scarcely believe the impression this stir has made. “ If it 
succeeds, Cobbett falls into the back-ground,” so say the Whigs. 

Af last, L—— has been invited to the Pavilion; he any that he is in 
greater favour than ever. Now, what think you? He actually cal- 
culates upon the circumstance of Castlereagh calling him, “my dear 
fellow ;” and daily corresponding witn him. 
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THE OUT-STATION; OR, JAUNTS IN THE JUNGLE. 






BY J. WILLYAMS GRYLLS, ESQ. 







Cuarter III. 





DEALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF BRUIN AND CO. 





For my own part, I always entertained a very decided penchant for 
the whole bruin family, individually and collectively. Whether it is 
the off-hand affectionate greeting with which they are ever ready to wel- 
come a stranger (dlinehrutiimaie like that of the amiable youth, 
Manfred, their “ embrace is fatal”), or whether it is the bluff, stolid, 
pig-headed, John Bullish way they possess of “doing business,” that 
wun my affections, is of no possible consequence to the reader. Suffice it 
to say, that I own, unblushingly, the soft impeachment; and very 
seldom ever put myself out of the way to murder in cold blood one of the 
innocents, 

Our major abominated, or, more bruinically speaking, could not bear 
the bare idea of them. 

How far he was justified in his antipathy, remains to be read, and, as 
it constituted my first expedition against this downy tribe, is, perhaps, 
worth chronicling. 

It was tiffin (2. e., luncheon) time in the garrison of , in Ceylon ; 
that glorious, blessed hour of the twenty-four, which proclaims the eight 
interminable hours following the morning’s parade to be knocked on the 
head for that day at least—those hours we vividly remember, in 
which, like so many miserable ghosts, the dwellers in barracks wander 
forlornly through the corridors, puffing Manilla cheroots, desperately 
asking every body they momentarily encounter “ what o’clock it is,”—and 
bullying the messman because it is not an hour later, sighing for “ two, 
P.M. ;” as if it were the moment they had lived all their lives to survive 
and be blessed. It was tiffin time, and a dozen of us had tallyhoed the 
first. mess-waiter with the firat dish of curry into the mess-room, when 
the major (who, bless his old soul! is now quartered in Heaven) made his 
appearance at table among us (“ his boys,” as he used to call us), bearing 
on his shoulders a physiognomy— 

Eheu! quantum mutatus ab illo! 


in which he had left us the night before, and on which the betting might 
have been even, that the effect of a broad-wheeled waggon over the most 
prominent feature would simply have resulted in a bottle-and-half of 
unadulterated “‘ chateau margauz!” It was evident there was a screw 
loose, and it was not until the worthy old soul had drained a tumbler full 
of claret cup at a draft (a compound, good reader! of claret, mint, sugar, 
and nutmeg; iced—try it, if you are ignorant of the quality), that we 
could get the remotest inkling as to how the jolly countenance of that 
religious devotee to Bacchus could be so “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” But the major shall tell his own story—the first and last 
dealings he ever had with the Firm of Bruin and Co. 




















































68 The Out-Station ; or, 
“ By Jove! my boys! it is a deuced lucky chance you see your old 
”? 


major among you again ! 

‘* How so, major? Do tell us!” exclaimed a dozen tiffin-eaters, in a 
voice as clear as consternation at the prospect of so unwished for a con- 
summation, and a spoonful of doubled cayenned mulligatawney would 

it. “ You look as if you had seen a spirit !” 

“T tell you what, my lads! it’s nothing to laugh at! If it had not 
been for a spirit of a very different description, I should have been as 
dead as that kabob curry! I started home last night” (the major’s 
bungalow was two miles distant from the mess-house), “ or rather this 
morning—when was it, messman, you gave me that bottle of brandy ?” 

* Four ‘clock ’morning, master!” 

“ Pooh! nonsense! well, I had no sooner got out of the fort gates than 
I knew something would happen to me. I never pass that clump of cocoa- 
nut trees without a presentiment, and last night my worst fears were re- 
alised. Before I had gone a mile, what should I see standing directly in 
my way home, but a huge infernal brute of a bear! half as big as an ele- 
phant, and black as the devil himself! Before I had time to run, or to 
plan any mode of attack, he was upon me! I had no weapon of any kind 
near me except my fists, so I was obliged to grapple him by the snout with 
one hand, and punch him in the ribs with the other; but he was too 
much for me, I felt myself going, and at the very moment that I thought 
*twas all up, and tried to recollect some of my catechism, (God forgive me!) 
I recollected the bottle of brandy I had in my coat-pocket, carrying home 
with me! By a desperate effort I got one hand free, and managed to 
extract the bottle; and with the last remaining ounce of strength left in 
my carcass, I smashed it over the head and eyes of the enemy! By the 
god of war, boys, you should have seen the fellow dance and hop about as 
the fiery liquid trickled into its eyeballs. It saved my life :—and saved you, 
you rascals ! a funeral parade this evening! Claret, messman.” 

“ Time to think of one’s bier when bruin hops,” exclaimed the most in- 
veterate, irredeemable punster of the regiment, whose diabolical sallies 
were invariably greeted with a yell of execration from the auditory; in the 

resent instance particularly loud from the major, of whose story it had 
utterly destroyed the romance of, as well as all sympathy for the narrator. 

(By way of parenthesis, | must be allowed to relate an anecdote of 
this same punning wag. One of the big-wigs of the island passed half his 
time in collecting antiquities (a sort of virtuoso in every thing, from a 
starved fire-fly to a triangular cocoa-nut in short), varied in their degrees 
of mouldiness and curiosity. One sanctum, and a tolerably large one it 
was, was devoted to the purpose of an inanimate menagerie, which one 
fine morning received an addition from our friend in the shape of a 
‘“‘ Muscovite” chair. The donor was asked to dinners and suppers innu- 
merable on the strength of it, and it was upwards of a year before the old 
gentleman found out that the only claim the chair could adduce to being 
a Muscovite, lay in the fact that it was a “ Rush 'un.” However, 
the perpetrator of the joke had not to stand the brunt of the discovery, for 
he was 14,000 milesaway. Of course the Rush’un soon found its Siberia 
in the kitchen.) 

But to return to our bears. 

The seriousness with which our brother officer told the bear story, left 
no doubt on the minds of any present, but that at all events it was founded 
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=» fact, and revenge and brandy-paunee simultaneously inflaming the 
party, it was agreed before 5 Pp. m., to inflict summary chastisement on 
this ursine Jack Sheppard, and away we sallied, armed with guns, rifles, 
&c., headed by the major, with a brace of horse-pistols. We had 
then never seen a wild bear, and our excitement Eales intense, we 
snvested the creature with a thousand more terrible attributes than ever 
entered all the compositions of all the bears since they disembarked after 
the flood ; and if it had not been for the extra glasses that we swallowed 
before leaving table, at the possibility of falling a victim to bruin’s killing 
affection, we cannot possibly give a notion of what the state of our nerves 
would have been, when the major, throwing up one hand in the air, with 
the pistol in it, to enjoin silence, came toa dead stop, and in a sort of articu- 
lation between a whisper and a groan, ejaculated— 

“ Here’s the very spot!” 

For hours did we in vain explore every hole and corner, now looking up 
among the cocoa-nuts, and now down into the rat and snake holes, but 
there was not a vestige left, not even the ghost of a footmark. 

After a very considerable space of time, as we were starting on our 
way back to barracks, one of the party stumbled across the stum 
of an old tree, around which a fire had evidently once been lighted, 
which had left it perfectly black; and between two small branches, 
sticking invitingly out at the top, we undoubtedly did discover the 
neck of a recently-broken black bottle, the other part of which lay in 
fragments around. The tree altogether had a disagreeably stron 
perfume of cognac about it, and was terrifically mauled and wound 
where the bottle lay. But we didn’t find the bear. 

It was some months after the event above narrated, that I found 
a brought into active service and actual collision against bruin and 

is tribe. 

A Cingalese one day came to the bungalow with a most lamentable 
tale about a bear having invaded the generally peaceful neighbourhood 
of his habitation, where it had devoured his tortoiseshell comb (an orna- 
ment which all the natives, male and female, use to keep up their “ back 
hair,” and on which they set a high value), rooted up all his betel-nut, 
and finished by gobbling down his remaining stuck of rice and his 
youngest boy. Having at times experienced the hospitality of the 
man when on a shooting excursion (and, moreover, having a huge 
desire to send home a bear-skin rug for the en a eng and smallest 
foot in creation to pillow itself upon), I resolved to start next morn- 
ing by daylight, and encounter the embrace of the rufhian, or as 
domestic tragedy heroeg say, “‘ perish in the attempt.” 

And now, courageous reader, I shall depend on your company and 
assistance, and if you see me folded in the animal’s embrace, do not be in 
a hurry :—come close up to him—dquietly insinuate the muzzle of your gun 
into his ear, or as near it as you like to advance, and then pull steadily. 
You may depend on my doing the same good office for yourself, shou d 
h hee oe ome, y 

e show a partiality for you. Let me give you another hint. As soon as 
he shows fight, and before he attempts to hug you, he will get on his 
hind legs, and looking you straight in the face, begin to grin and dance 
in the most grotesque manner imaginable. In this wa he will approach 
you nearer and nearer at every step, until he gets within closing distance ; 
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keep your charge till then ; and when he thinks he has you in his arms, 
find your way to his heart without a moment's delay. 

Having thus far instructed you, let me put our theory into practice, 
Leaving my bed, and accompanied by my servant, carrying breakfast, 
I depart to the scene of action. Living, as I do, at an out-station, 
I am soon in the wilderness of the pees 4 scrambling down mountain- 
roads, formed by sudden torrents after heavy rains on the hills, and anon 
reaching the shelving sands of some broad river, whose clear and motion- 
less surface induces me to take a refreshing plunge before | go further, 
by way of shaking off whatever drowsiness remains, and of giving me an 
extra appetite for the morning's meal. (Did you ever eat a bear's ham, 
by-the-by ? Only let us kill this fellow, aad if we don’t save his bacon, 
ay, aud digest it too, and you don’t afterwards conscieutiously deciare 
you “never tasted any thing half so delicious in all your born days,” I 
say if you don’t say all this, word for word, I most sincerely and chari- 
tably wish that you may one day perish of starvation. ) 

At length our guide points out his dwelling-place, the scene of the in- 
vaded domestic felicity ; but strain your eyes as much as you like, you 
cannot distinguish it; an Irish cabin would be a palace to it. We have 
reached his coffee-garden, and shall soon be upon the scene of action. 

“ Halloa! did you hear that growl ? look out! (click! click !) who on 
earth would have supposed it! Don’t be in a hurry (or a funk),” but be- 
fore half of these words are out of my lips, head over heels tumbles the 
breakfast carrier, and very probably yourself, good reader, on the top of 
him, with merely the <a of fresh eggs I have brought out for 
breakfast between your two carcasses. Bruin having perpetrated a charge 
worthy of Waterloo, is toddling off as fast as a rather extensive morning’s 
repast will allow him. 

Having made sure of whatever remains of the wreck of eatables and 
drinkables by consuming them on the spot, a proceeding that in a great 
measure restores my philosophical equilibrium, I again sally forth bent 
upon ursicide. 

I am not going to be knocked over a second time in so unceremo- 
nious a manner, so [ pick my way through the underwood of the forest, 
as cautiously and stealthily as possible, almost on my hands and knees, 
my gun on full cock, and ready for another charge as soon as the enemy 
chooses. 

Confound those innumerable blue wood pigeons! how they frighten— 
no, not frighten —how they make one start as they get on the wing every 
moment around me! but bruin has evidently cleared the jungle, for here 
I am out of the wood in a large open space, with shrubs scattered every 
here and there as regularly as if they had been planted; the turf under- 
foot is like velvet, and flowers that would grace the choicest rows in a 
hothouse, spring up wild and luxuriant in every direction. Bearing a 
a more delicious than any cultivated plants I have ever met with, 

ere they bloom, live their day or week, and die, without an eye to see 
their beauty, or a nose (except a pig's in an attempt to get at their 100ts) 
to appreciate the intense aroma of their scent. 

Here let us sit down for awhile, and regale ourselves with a diluted nip 
from this pocket-pistol, whilst | send my followers forward to that mass 
of rocks ahead of us, aud if 1 donot find the gentleman we are in search 
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of at home, in some snug cavern thereabouts, I pledge myself to stand 
two dozen of Moet’s best on our return to head-quarters. 

Iam possibly engaged in the occupation of extracting innumerable 
diminutive harpoons from my legs, that I have collected in our way 
through the jungle, when a cry of “ The bear! the bear!” from the re- 
connoitring party certifies that I was not far wrong in my surmises, 
and on arriving at the spot, I am directed to an opening in the rocks, 
formed by two masses of stone, having fallen against each other, appa- 
rently scarcely large enough to admit a cat, but on applying my eyes to 
the aperture they encounter those of my quarry, glowing like two illu- 
minated saucers at the extreme end of the den. 

The first question that naturally suggests itself is how to get at the 
beast. ‘To shoot it “in its house,” would be to lose it altogether. I 
must get it out, so draw your ramrod, gentle reader! and whilst I 

robe it in some tender part, you stand by to shoot it as it comes out. 

ow, then, prong! prong! prong!—but it won't budge an inch—a 
sulky growl is all it deigns to vouchsafe us, Ten to one it is a lady-bear 
with cubs! A sudden inspiration seizes me, viz., to make a,monster 
‘black devil’ (the component parts of which Satanic preparation 
are gunpowder and water, as every schoolboy knows, rolled into dabs 
between the finger and thumb, whereon the effect of fire is a great 
fizzing, a tremendous shower of sparks, and a most abominable stench), 
and to hurl it into the retreat of the bear; then seizing} my gun, 
I await the denouement. Presently out pops the snout of a youthful 
member of the firm in a very asthmatical state ; another, rather worse, 
soon follows ; tili the old dowager, finding her offspring getting smaller 
by degrees, condescends to look after them, and affords me a chance of 
avenging the indignity of the morning. 

She no sooner perceives me at such close quarters, than she is on her 
hind legs in an instant, dancing for all the world like a man in that exe- 
erable ‘pas seul” in “ La Pastorale,” and making straight up to the 
nearest person, which I will suppose is yourself, fortunate reader! she is 
soon within four or five feet of your gun’s muzzle. 

Now send in your “one, two,” as Mr. Jackson would have said. 
Bravo ! right through the heart ; and a noble animal to boot ; six feet 
from stem to stern.’ Reader, that skin is yours. The next time we go on 
a bear excursion together, let me have a chance. 








FROM A FRAGMENT OF SOPHOCLES. 


My lot is ever doom’d to trace 

The wheel of Fate, a changeful game ;— 
As yonder moon’s inconstant face, 

Can never rest two nights the same. 


Unseen at first—a crescent now— 
Now with full light and beauty fraught, 

But when her features loveliest shew, 
Again she wanes and comes to nought. 


M. N. T. 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY.” 
Part II. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


IV. 
FIDO WITNESSES THE END OF A GREAT KING. 


How long it was that I occupied this miserable position in the king’s 
study I never could tell. The prince royal was sadtctich, sasbeibamel+e 
court a saddened and broken-spirited youth: the Princess Sophia 
married the Prince of Bareith, and was parted for ever from her 
home and family, but neither of these events, although celebrated 
with rejoicing, aust back my lost and loved Amelia. Once, and 
but once only, was her name uttered in my hearing, and my heart 
thrilled at the sound, for [ knew not what to think of this long absence 
and ominous silence. On the day when the Princess Sophia came to 
claim her father’s blessing before setting out for the residence of her hus- 
band, I overheard her say in a whisper to her brother, 

1 “ Now, . you think that I can plead with safety the cause of our 

sister ?” 

The prince turned pale as death as he gazed over his shoulder at the 
king, who was engaged in earnest conversation with his new son-in-law. 
The prison had evidently tamed his pride and broken his spirit, for he 
looked at his sister with the tears standing in his eyes, and answered in a 
low frightened whisper, 

“1 dare not on Sophia, but if you feel courage enough, do it now, 
for Heaven’s sake, or the opportunity will be lost perhaps for ever!” 

“T will! I will!” exclaimed the terrified princess, turning to her father, 
who had meanwhile drawn near. 

She bent forward to receive his blessing, which was given with a right 

will, but when she uttered in a faltering voice the name of “Amelia,” 

e started, and drew back from her with a look of rage which I shall 

never forget. He did not chide her, however, although the princess 

seemed by her violent agitation, and the dreadful trembling of her whole 

frame, to expect some punishment little short of death for the indiscretion 

of which she had been guilty; he merely pointed to the Prince of Ba- 
reith, and said, in a cruel tone, 

“Come, you must not keep your husband waiting; remember, he is 
henceforth to be the master, you the slave, dependent on his will.” Then 
turning to the Prince de Bareith, he added, “ Prince, be advised by me,— 
do not suffer your wife to draw too near your side, ’twere wise never to kiss 
her cheek, or she will take advantage when her lips are close to your ear 
to breathe some obnoxious prayer—some request in favour of those 
against whom you have just cause of offence. Women are ever bent on 
interest. Their very caresses are but the disguise of some cunning purpose. 
Here is one :—a bride of an hour, who asks her father’s blessing ere she 
— his side, perhaps for ever, and who all the while thinks neither of 

husband she has bat this moment sworn to love, nor of the father 
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she shall perhaps behold no more, but of the influence which such a mo- 
ment gives to a suit in furtherance of some design which she had 
conceived ere she sought the blessing.” 

He flung her contemptuously into the arms of her husband and turned 
away, while the poor princess withdrew heart-stricken and ashamed, and 
her rich bridal veil of ancient lace served to dry the tears, which fell in 
torrents from her eyes, and which not even the soothing and caresses of 
her husband, to whom she was gratefully attached, seemed to have power 
to stay. Prince Frederic did not remain behind, he literally sneaked 
from the room with head bent low and shoulder raised, keeping to the wall, 
fearing to be observed. It was not thus that she, the absent one, had de- 
fended him when he had been in trouble and disgrace! Was it not for 
his sake that she had remained so long in dreary captivity? Was he not 
the cause that she would go maimed and a cripple to her grave? 

It was some time after this great event at court, and the isies Ulrica, 
sought in marriage by the Prince Royal of Sweden, had departed also from 
the court of Prussia. The king had not been well for many weeks, and the 
few festivities which should have taken place upon the occasion were 
deferred. All was sad as usual: the king had requested to be left 
alone in his study, under pretext of some grave affair, but no sooner was 
the door closed, than his majesty walked slowly up to the bookcase where 
I was confined, and took from thence some few of his favourite registers 
which he loved so to consult, but somehow he seemed at this hour to find 
no pleasure in them, for one by one he returned them to the shelf with 
an exclamation of disgust, and he sighed, yes, the tyrant sighed as deeply 
and as mournfully as any broken-hearted woman, and seizing me, to my 
great astonishment, in a convulsive grasp, he pressed me to his bosom 
and bathed me with his tears! 

I could scarcely believe my senses. Never had I as yet been the object 
of the slightest attention before this moment, save at the dead of night 
when none were near, when the sovereign stood alone with the memory of 
his injured child and the stings of his uneasy conscience ; but here, in the 
broad light of day, to be thus subdued when the drum was beating aux 
changes, and the very rattle of the muskets could be distinctly heard as 
the soldiers on duty presented arms to the Margrave and Margravine de 
Bareith as their carriage rattled from beneath the gateway! 

_ “Surely this apathy to military propriety, this indifference to what had 
till now formed the most important occupation of existence, must augur 
some great change!” I thought, as I examined more minutely his hard, 
stern features, which were turned to the full light of the casement. There 
was a change, indeed! as if ten years had passed over his head since I 
had last beheld him. His whole countenance seemed to have dropped 
at least an inch, and his eyes, which had ever been restless and malignant 
in their expression, now might have been taken for two balls of living fire. 
Even the little pig-tail—my ancient eyesore and abomination—no longer 
stood stiff out from his nape, as it was wont to do in former times, but 
hung limp and flat upon the collar of his coat, loosely tied, and scarcely 
tightened. The hand which grasped me, too, was for the first time hot 
and feverish, and trembled as if stricken with palsy. In spite of my 
hatred to the man, I could not help feeling some slight emotion of pity 
as I beheld all this, and listened to his words ;— 

“She, too, is gone,” he exclaimed, as the carriage which bore the 
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princess flashed for the last time in the sun, and then disappeared beneath 
the archway of the palace-yard. ‘‘ She, too, is gone, and I shall behold 
her no more. She is gone, like the rest, and has not discovered my secret, 
It is better that it should be so. I need none of their false endear- 
ments. Thank God, I stand in no want of their hypocritical soothings 
and caresses. After all, ’tis better not to be deceived—there is no 
hypocrisy in their terror. How they all tremble at my footstep'—how 
they shrink and writhe at my frown! They do not hide what they feel. 
There is no attempt at deception there!” He stopped short and gasped 
for breath, while a livid tint spread itself o’er his features, and he laid 
his hand convulsively upon his heart. “ That pang again!’’ he ex- 
claimed, “that racking spasm, ’tis the third to-day—the warning is clear 
enough —not to be mistaken. Well, well, I have no cause of complaint, 
my task is well nigh done, and I may sink to rest without regret.”. . . . 
His voice faltered slightly, and he fell to pacing the room with length- 
ened step. 

“And yet,” he again resumed, in a softened tone, ‘‘hard and cruel as 
they find me, methinks I should not all these years have suffered any 
one of them to have endured thus, unheeded mec in secret, the torments 
which I have so long supported without a murmur. Had there been a 
single anxious look—a small change of colour—I should have seen and 
noticed it: none of them—neither the languid Sophia, nor the pious Ul- 
rica, nor the frivolous Henry, no, not even the cold, pedantic Frederic, 
could have concealed their sufferings thus long from me, although I am 
so hard of heart—so ‘cruel to my flesh and blood,’ but not one of them 
has noticed my decay, my daily struggles, for the short space of life which 
yet remains; and I shall, no doubt, ‘die suddenly’ at last ; although I 

ave been fighting valiantly for many years against the enemy, who is on 
the point of victory even now.” 

He placed me on the table, then walked towards the mirror, and gazed 
at his own reflection for an instant, adding with a bitter laugh : 

“ But they could answer this reproach, and say they have not dared to 
look me in the face, so terrified have they ever been of the expression they 
might find written there.” 

He paused again and resumed his pacing to and fro of the apartment. 
I could almost tell what was passing in his mind, that all the while he 
was thinking of the exile, and with bitterness regretting his injustice, for 
I had observed that he had avoided mentioning her name, when enume- 
rating his children. 

I was right in my conjecture, for presently he spoke again in a subdued 
and stifled voice : 

“* And yet there was one amongst them who would have soothed me at 
this hour, whose anxious eye would long ago have detected my secret, 
as I, although content to bear the reproach of cruelty and hatred to all 
around me, have long ago detected Aers. Foolish girl! as if I did not 
know all that was passing round me, ay, even to their very thoughts. I 
could forgive the others, but she I dare not forgive, lest I betray my 
melting soul beneath her gaze. Foolish girl, why not confide in me? 
Why seek for help and consolation in the cold-hearted Frederic? J should 
have reasoned, and perchance have helped, hard and unkind as I appear. 
The fool in whom she puts her trust will beguile her with fair promises 
which he will not keep, and while my child is cursing me, she little dreams 
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that I have sent her lover into danger, only to see if he be worthy of his 
high fortune. The reports are good as yet, and in a little time who 
knows? Ha, ha, ‘twill be a glorious joke to witness the anger and asto- 
nishment of the ‘ old sovereigns of Europe,’ my blockhead cousin George 
of England, and the grey mare of Austria. The King of France too— 
the Chateau roux, she will think the step immoral, no doubt ; that petti- 
coated swindler, Maria Theresa, how she will stamp and swear. Yes. by 
Heaven, were it only for this, Trenck shall have the girl. I do not hate 
Trenck, he is come of manly blood. Commend me to his cousin Franz, 
the wild Pandour. Thereisa man. Such a one I love to see. Would that 
he were the loved one of Amelia! There had been no need of proofs and 
trials then. But Iam pleased with young Trenck, he has sliown both 
firmness and a kind of courage. How the boy’s eyes flashed tire when I 
taxed him with his love. He did not yawn or lie, but gloried in his guilt, 
and when I reproached him with his ‘base ingratitude,’ how bravely 
did he stamp his foot, defying me to tell him what it was he owed 
me! He knew that by his rash imprudence he was incurring a speedy 
and an ignominious death, but such consideration did not check him 
from speaking God’s holy truth. He little thought while he stood be- 
fore me panting and breathless with rage, awaiting his sentence, and 
ready to endure it, that I was glad in my heart to have found a 
man at last about me, and that when I sentenced him to be degraded to 
the ranks, and to the hardest duty in the army, ‘twas not as punishment 
but as trial of his strength of soul. My eye is on him,'and | am well 
pleased. *Tis of such stuff as this that king’s sons sl:ould be made. How 
different to my miserable Fritz! What have I not done to rouse that 
sleepy soul into something like honest indignation, but no, he has no 
heart. He is incapable alike of friendship or of love. 1 have watched him 
narrowly since his return from Ciistrin ; he drowns amid his fluting and 
fiddling every remembrance which could bring either remorse or grief, 
although jon note of his accursed flute should bring to mind the flutist’s 
daughter, who was whipped at the cart’s tail for his sake. He has for- 
poten poor Kalt, whom he saw beheaded from his window. Yes, he 
ws and curvets, and assents to all I say, as though I had not com- 
manded all this. Why Trenck would have torn the sabres from the 
ndarmes condemned to hold him at the window. He would have mur- 
ered them and perished with his friend rather than have beheld him die 
alone. If he had lived to be enlarged, he would have grappled with me 
breast to breast ; he would have scorned my favour aud defied my power ; 
he would have died in the struggle ere he would have suffered dishonour 
thus to sit upon the fame of his lady love, and upon the memory of his 
devoted friend—Faugh! Do what I will, it still remains the same base and 
coward soul. Am I not even now keeping such bitter rigour with the 
only one of them all who ever loved me, hoping day by day that the hy- 
pocrite will take courage and speak out for her? She who courted me 
for his sake, but did I not see the very last time her name was mentioned, 
how he flinched from the task, and put it off upon the poor soft fool 
Sophia, so that she might bear the brunt of my wrath? Verily, | was so 
incensed that I wonder that I did not pin him to the wall, ‘twas so like 
the sneaking hound.” 
Another spasm must have passed through his heart at that moment, 
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for he suddenly, and bounded like a wounded beast almost the 
whole of the apartment.) He then to a chair and seated 
himself, leaning backwards with his eyes closed and his lips quivering with 
an expression of anguish, I shall never forget. The pain must have been 
intense for a moment, for pes ti as if already gone. He slowly re- 
covered, however, but the seemed to have given him cause of grave 
and deep reflection, for he remained for some time silent and motionless 
after the pain had away. .His first movement was to reach the 
pen and ink which stood on the table by his side. 

“ ] must delay no longer,” he murmured, faintly, “each racking spasm 
may be the last, and ’twould be the worst cruelty of all to leave her to 
the mercy of yonder paltry fiddler. I will send immediately for Trenck, 
and then—then (his speech was evidently thickening, and the words came 
slower as from the lips of a drunken man) and then—why all will be right 
at last. She shall return, and my child will curse me no more. We shall 
be happy yet together.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when he sank forward upon the table, 
not ina reclining posture, as if overtaken by sleep, but in a position most 

inful to behold, then his head fell heavily to one side, and so drawn 

ownwards by the weight, his whole frame obeyed the impulse, and gliding 
from the chair, dropped upon the floor! 

Oh, it was an awful sight to behold that livid face turned upwards to the 
light—the open eye, the hanging jaw—the foam which hung in loose 
flakes upon his swollen, pha ei ips, and the attitude in which he had 
fallen, too, at once grotesque and horrible, one leg bent beneath the other, 
and the arms outstretched, as if appealing to Heaven against the precipi- 
tate decree, as if suing for time to repair the consequences of his unjust 
_—e So sudden had been the shock that I could not at first believe 

t he would not rise again immediately, but when the sentinel relieved 
guard, and that single stroke of the drum was beat beneath his window, 
that signal at which it was his wont to start, and with a fearful oath all 
ready on his tongue, draw forth his watch to note if that first stroke co- 
incided exactly with the minute hand—he did not even stir a finger. I 
knew that he would rise no more, and that he must be really pap. 

Yes, he was dead at last! Rejoice ye who tremble at the tyrant’s anger; 
he shall frown no more. Be happy ye who moved around him in abject 
terror, in domestic slavery, ye are free at last. The poor beaten soldier, the 
despised heart-broken man of science may alike rejoice, the tyrant is 
nomore. He lies there silent, and the basest hind throughout his kingdom 
has more power than he ! 


V. 


PIDO 18 INTRODUCED TO FREDERIC THE SECOND. 


Ir was almost night before any one dared enter, though loud and fre- 
quent had been the applications at the door. It appeared that many had 
been the consultations without, but such was the terror in which every in- 
dividual moved about the palace, that none ventured to disturb the 
privacy of the sovereign. 

It was Frederic, the prince royal, who entered first, while many re- 
mained gazing through the open door. He entered that dull and solemm 
chamber, the cowed and bullied prince royal, whose proud like subjection 
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had made him the talk of all Prussia. He left it, Frederic the Second, 
head of the house of Brandenburg, sovereign of that kingdom, which his 
father, by dint of boldness and perseverance, had acquired for him and his 
heirs for ever! 

It cannot be wondered then if the grief he was compelled to manifest 
while in presence of those dreaded remains did find itself a little subdued 
when the ugly sight was removed, and he really could begin to believe 
that he was free, that he was his own lord, and the kingdom’s ruler. 

I verily believe that I myself, the poor unnoticed puppy-dog, was the 
only thing living or inanimate, by whom that most 2, most orderly, 
prudent, saving, economical sovereign was regretted, and while others 
were wailing and weeping around his corse as it laid in state, bedecked 
with velvet and with tinsel in the great hall of the palace, I am sure that 
I must have been the only thing that ever once wished the dead man to 
come to life again. Oh that he could have lived and breathed once more 
even for one single instant, so that his last intention might have been 
made known, that Trenck might have returned, and my sweet Amelia have 
been made happy after all her sufferings! My regrets for the old king’s 
sudden death, grew more and more bitter as the time wore on, for I had, 
from the very first hour, a sad conviction that his anticipations of the 
prince’s weakness were too true, and that Frederic’s philosophy was of 
the same kind as that of royal philosophers in general; liberal and philan- 
thropic to a high degree, so long as they are standing on the steps of the 
throne, but becoming suddenly of the more reasonable and prudent kind 
when they have once reached the top and are fairly seated there. 

It is not to be wondered at if in the confusion of that night I was 
for a time completely cast aside and forgotten. The room was needed 
to complete some portion of the pageant relating to the ceremony of 
lying in state, and therefore on the very morrow of the event I have 
been recounting, I was huddled away behind a lot of old musty volumes 
in the book-case, and there left to my meditations for many a long and 
weary day. My misery at being thus excluded from all that was going on 
around me, was more severe, from the curiosity which had ever been my 
bane, and which now tormented me ten-fold, mingled as it was with my 
hopes and fears. But alas, years passed on once more. It seemed my 
destiny to be forgotten, laid upon the shelf; and I, who certainly was 
formed to play a conspicuous part in society, was condemned to oblivion, 
buried for years between two ponderous volumes, whose author I often 
sent in my despair, to a place where his readers had sent him on 
before. At length, however, a happy event occurred, which emancipat 
me from my confinement, gave me the enjoyment of society, and held 
out the happy prospect of something to think of and to tell. 

_ It was one sultry day in the midst of summer, I could tell this even 
in my retreat, for it was only when the weather was at the very hottest 
that the window opposite the book-case was opened, and the current of 
air which entered by this means, would cause the moths to dance in the 
sunbeams joyously, and the dust which had never been removed from the 
 eomege: to fly in light clouds every time the door was opened, or any 
ps chanced to cross the room. During the whole of the morning 
had been struck by the hurry and bustle around me, so unusual that I was 
sure some great change was about to take place in my destiny. This im- 
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pression was confirmed by the displacing of the books upon the shelves 
above that whereon, nose to nose with my brother in ignominious obscurity, 
I had languished for I knew not how longa time. I need not say with 
intense anxiety I listened to the talk of the workmen who were em- 
ployed in the removal and dusting of the books, nor how eager | became 
as their apnenss drew nearer to where we lay concealed. From what 
I could gather, this apartment, which had been the favourite retreat of 
Frederic William, was to be converted into a music hall, and preparations 
were already commencing to arch the roof and we the walls with becom- 
ing allegories. My deliverance then, was nigh at hand, and | should in 
a short time once more behold the light, and learn what had befallen 
during my retirement. 

Now my greedy ears sucked in every word of the discourse of these 
honest, plain-spoken critics, while they “ spoke and spared not” concerning 
the king and the court, and the divers favourites who surrounded the 
throne. They talked of the princes and princesses, too, of the Prin- 
cess of Bareith, who had just been paying a visit to her brother, of her 
children, of Prince Henry, and of his /rédaines, of the new troop of French 
dancers, and of his admiration of their chief ballerina, of the indigna- 
tion of the king at all the follies of his brother, but not a word, no, 
not a single word of my beloved Amelia. They had certainly mentioned 
die Nérrinn, “ the mad one,” but this could not be her. Was she married 
to Trenck, and had she left the court? Had she died at the old castle of 
Brandenburg ere the joyous news could reach her? Here was ample 
food for conjecture, in which I failed not to indulge, according to my 
wonted habit of long dreaming and speculation upon every subject. 

At length, the very shelf upon which we lay was cilached, and the 
books disappeared by handfuls. With what joy did I once more feel my- 
self restored to the world. Never shall I forget the exclamation of wonder 
and delight with which we were ushered to the light of day. It rivalled 
in intensity of joy the famous “ Herrlich!” which had greeted our 
entrance into the world at the great manufactory of Berlin. 

In fact we had well nigh been lost in the struggle, for two of the 
finders having seized upon me at the same time, each one eager to possess 
me, I had very nearly o made the sacrifice to their greedy desire. 

“ Joy—joy ! what luck is mine!” shouted he who first espied us ; 
“they are the very dogs his majesty has been seeking for so long.” 

¢“ The reward will be mine, though!” cried another. “I hold them, 
and ion, you know, is nine points of the law!” 

“ For me!” screamed a third. ‘Iam sure his majesty will allot to 
me the fifty kreutzers. I have by contract the removal of the books and 
ornaments. Whatever is found here belongs to my domain.” 

Thus they clamoured and disputed with loud voices and vehement 
gestures, until the threat of the individual who held us, that he would 
smash us both if the noise did not cease, put an end to the quarrel at 
— and it was agreed that the reward should be divided between the 
“ Fifty kreutzers!" exclaimed one of the men. “So, these are the 
puppy-dogs about which his majesty has been raving so long! rare 4 

reutzers for such ugly dogs! What can make his majesty attach suc 
immense importance to the recovery of such rubbish ?” 
“ Why, I have heard that they are to be given to the Narrinn; and 
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that is why the reward his majesty has offered is so great. He would 
give any thing to the Narrinn—. 

“ To be sure he would ; any thing but the only thing she asks or needs 
—the liberty of him who is languishing at si 

‘Hush!’ said his companion, interrupting him ; ‘‘ you seem to forget 
that there are such places as state-prisons.”’ 

“Not so,” returned the other, laughing. ‘ Was I not just about to 
name the worst in all Prussia ?” 

They bore us off with these words; and I must own, that much of the 
joy which I had felt at my sudden and unexpected release was damped 
o the terror with which I listened to these mysterious surmises upon the 
subject of our destination. We were to be given to “die Narrinn!” 
Some vile favourite of his majesty, no doubt. Oh, what a falling off 
from the pure, high-souled, noble-minded Amelia! I dreaded the 
moment which was to decide our fate, and hated my new mistress most 
cordially by anticipation. 

I soon forgot, however, all my fears and evil forebodings, in the 
delight inspired by the sight of old scenes and well-known faces. 
The young king was in raptures at beholding us, and generously 

id down half the promised reward, only deducting the rest to 
satisfy a quibble concerning the extent of the given time wherein 
the reward was to hold good. This determination rather surprised 
me on the part of a royal personage, but, as it seemed to give satis- 
faction to those whom it most concerned, I was led to imagine that 
such decisions were not unusual with the monarch. I had but little time 
for reflection upon these matters, for I was soon lost in contemplation of 
the king himself, who was to me the “new king ;” although, for aught 
I knew, he might already have been reigning many years. He was but 
little altered in appearance, still pale and slim, and beardless, but no 
longer diffident ; his voice bore the accent of command ; and his features 
wore already the same expression which he had so dreaded in his father, 
that of stern contempt, and sneering, cold defiance. His dress was plain 
and simple enough, and partook also of the same military rigidity which 
the old king loved so well, but here the comparison ceased ; for, in the 
elegance and luxury which surrounded him, there was nothing to remind 
me of former days. 

The apartment was well and comfortably furnished, in the style be- 
coming a royal retreat; and amid all the tokens of grave and kingly 
occupations with which it abounded, might be traced symptoms 
of lighter and more literary tastes. Books and papers were scattered 
about in all directions ; musical instruments, among which the “ ac- 
cursed flute” shone conspicuous, occupied many a place; and what 
gave a peculiar air of elegance to this disorder, was the quantity of rare 
and fragrant flowers which, either in glasses, or growing in vases, or tied. 
in bouquets, met the eye at every turn. His majesty was engaged when 
we entered, borne in triumph by the lord-in-waiting, in signing certain 
documents which the minister of war was waiting to receive, and which 
Isoon understood to be divers condemnations and sentences incidental 
to his department of office. I was pleased that chance had led me to 
witness one of these daily interviews with the head of the administration 
of military justice in the kingdom ; for I felt convinced that the memory 
of all og a suffered would incline the young sovereign to clemency, 
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and that the scene would be a most delightful contrast to those of the 
same nature which I had been in the habit of witnessing from my retreat 
during the ye his oom I, sarang tor ramps eagerly to the 
dial whi too pl y * @ . m hil t] . 
See ns Seen y Sass Svvcaltqaa looe Ietledbernt 
had made me grow maudlin and foolish. I had evidently forgotten, that 
in the human race memory is an elastic faculty; retaining that which is 


agreeable, rejecting bravely that which distresses or annoys; and that 
this is the reason why the experience of individuals, and of kings in 
particular, is but of little service in government, either of their own bad 
passions, or of the people committed to their charge. 

“ You have brought me heavy work to-day, M. le Ministre,” said the 
king, gaily, glancing over the papers to see that they were all duly 
signed. “These military conspiracies give us much to do. We must 
inerease the severity of our decrees, M. le Ministre, at the next council 
of war. We must double the number of stripes, and lengthen the 
duration of imprisonment ;” and, as he said the words, he smiled, and 
gave the — a fillip with his thumb and finger in the most unconcerned 
manner in the world. 

The minister bowed. It was easy to see that he, too, was drilled into 
submissive obedience, for he spoke not a word, and his majesty continued, 
while I listened, as if in a dream of the past, so much did his Majesty 
Frederic the Second remind me of his Majesty Frederic the First ! 

* You must see to the more rigid discipline of the fortresses, M. le 
Ministre. There is much good to be expected from the new system of 
bread and water with utter darkness ;” he paused to take from his pocket 
a magnifying glass, with which he bent forward to examine the beauties 
of a painted tulip which was flaunting in a vase upon the mantel-piece, 
and added, while he viewed it with the minute attention of a connoisseur, 
“but if this is not sufficient, we must have recourse to the chain and 
Schlague ; if these again should fail, why—why, we must invent yet 
more effective means of preventing discontent among the troops.” He 
turned, and replaced the glass, murmuring to himself,—“’Tis decidedly 
the finest flower of the year ; how well the yellow and the brown are 
mingled ; five golden stripes on each broad petal ; it beats Pepperkin’s 
wonder all to nothing !” 

The minister, meanwhile, had gathered up his papers, and prepared to 
depart. Frederic held forth his hand for him to kiss in token p peony 
but just as he had gained the door, called him back again :— 

“ Apropos, M. Ministre ; you keep a strict watch over yonder 
sacrépan at Spandau; you are aware that his last attempt at escape was 
well contrived.” 

The minister again bowed his head, and waved his hand with a gesture 
of courtesy, but this time he spoke : 

“ Your majesty need not fear; we hold him safe enough. He need 
have both the wisdom of Solomon and the strength of Sampson to escape 
us now. That was an admirable idea of your majesty’s, that cul de 
basse-fosse, and the walling up of half the narrow door. 

“Tush ! if the idea was mine, 'twas our prisoner's own courage, con- 
stancy, and ready wit which inspired it ; therefore, the merit is all his 
own. Leave me now. I have other business to transact, and the morning 
wears apace.” | 
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VI. 


FIDO RELATES HOW HE AND HIS BROTHER WERE MADE BEARERS OF A 
BILLET TO THE PRINCESS AMELIA, 


Freperic took up his flute, and ran his fingers over the stops, drawing 
forth sounds which, after the conversation to which I had been listening, 
seemed the very groans and miserable wailings of those who, by his orders, 
had been condemned to wear away their lives in the culs de basses-fosses, 
with bread and water and walled door, and all the while the small faint 
notes, like the twittering of a very young canary, a caged one mind (for 
his majesty was not gifted with eit e power of lungs or length of 
wind requisite to become a proficient upon the detestable instrument he 
had chosen), I thought of the sighs and lamentations of the unhappy 
captive of whose doom he had been speaking with such gaiety and uncon- 
cern. Presently, however, he perceived our presence on the table by his 
side, and immediately he let fall the instrument, and ran towards us, with 
an exclamation of pleasure, flattering in the extreme ; and then he sum- 
moned the officer in waiting, and begged to hear every particular of our 
restoration to light, listening all the while with the greatest glee, and 
rubbing his hands with every demonstration of delight. 

“This is indeed a sweet surprise,” exclaimed he to himself. ‘ No- 
thing could give the princess greater pleasure. I have been eager to 
find these images ever since the day she inquired so particularly concern- 
ing them. Where is Heinrich? She bade me always send him with my 
messages—always some new fancy, poor soul !” 

The lad appeared at the summons. He was a small and sickly strip- 
ling, quite a contrast to Trenck, the sturdy sufferer of former years. He was 
very pale, and trembled excessively upon entering the room, and although 
I had never beheld him before, felt quite certain that this could not be his 
natural state, and that he must be labouring under some great excitement. 
Happily, the king did not perceive it, for he was again occupied in examin- 
ing the beauties contained at the bottom of the tulip, and he spoke with- 
out raising his head, so intent was he on this occupation. 

“Place yonder porcelain images beneath the bouquet in the little 
basket on the table, and carry it to her royal highness’s ante-room and 
await me there.” 

The youth did as he was bid, and a smile of singular meaning passed 
across his features as he seized the small basket-full of freshly-cut flowers, 
and hurried from the presence of the king, almost forgetting in his haste 
the sama obeisance. Such hurry, methought, was most untimely in 
re of the king, and I was beginning to wonder if the etiquette 
of the court had changed during the time I had been a prisoner, when 
suddenly I was aroused from speculation by a danger which more near] 
concerned my own existence, for the youth who bore the basket whi 
contained my brother and myself, instead of proceeding up the grand 
staircase, turned down one of those short, dark passages which lead, the 
the Lord knows whither, in every palace in Europe. Here he paused, 
and placed the basket on the ground. I could hear his short thick 
respiration, so greatly was he agitated ; he raised the flowers which 
covered us, and let them fall again—he must have fancied that a foot- 
G2 
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- was <r for he listened most intently for a few moments, and 
fell upon his knees with clasped hands beside us. It was a footstep he 


had heard, and it drew nearer slowly and with ing pace—one of the 
menial servants sweeping the corridor, for I could hear the broom knock 
against the skirting-board. The page crouched down so low that his fore- 
head almost touched the ground ; his breath absolutely hissed between 
his closed teeth, so wretched was he with his terror. 

Another moment and the danger was over—the lagging step went further 
off—the noise of the broom was heard more faintly—the lazy domestic 
entered not the dark nook. Praise be to Heaven that he should have 
saved his trouble and his cleanliness for the lighted spaces alone, where 
the eye of the surveillant could penetrate without trouble. 

The boy breathed once more serve and then, as though this little inci- 
dent had taught him the necessity of hastening his movements, this time 
he paused not, but hurriedly—nay, almost franticly, he seized me in his 
grasp. What could it mean? 1 thought we were about to become the 
victims of some strange antipathy, or some dreadful mystification, which 
the age of our conductor seemed to warrant. I was confirmed in this 
latter supposition when I beheld the boy tear open the lining of his vest 
and take thence a little sealed billet which he, with trembling fingers and 
with nervous awkwardness, first essayed to roll into as small a compass as 
possible, and then—I can scarcely even now think of it without a shudder 
—endeavoured ¢o push it down my throat! Yes, he crammed me like a 
turkey at killing time. How I longed to close my jaws and bite the 

’s fingers, for my rage knew no bounds at the indignity of such 
treatment, but my endeavours were in vain, my porcelain jaws remained 


wide — harmless as before, and I was forced to submit. But all the 


strength of which the lad was master could not force the paper wholly to 
disappear, my throat refused to contain it, and I was glad to see that the 
agony of my tormentor was greater than my own at this circumstance. 
It was then that in evident despair he drew the paper from its hiding- 
and tore it bravely in half, but re-inserted one portion in my throat, 
own which it now wink easily and glibly as a letter in the post-box, and 
slid the other with the same facility down the gaping jaws of my brother, 
which division of annoyance and insult restored me in some measure to 
——— To replace us both again in the basket beneath the 
wers ; to fly along the corridor, up one staircase, down another, through 
doors and landing-places, seemed the work of an instant, for our bearer 
was nimble-footed enough, and no doubt dreaded lest he should be chidden 
for the time he had already lost. At | he reached the ante-room—— 
well did I remember it—I could searcely hope my dream would be real- 
ised, and that it was to my loved Amelia we were to be consigned. 
What useless sufferings had I undergone about the king’s intention of 
bestowing us on die Narrinn. If such had been his wish it was evident he 
had changed, for this was the apartment of my own princess, and i was 
overcome with emotion at the thought of again beholding her. 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE, 


No. VII. 


Forsan et he olim meminisse juvabit. 


Edward Dubois, Author of “ My Pocket Book”—Sir John Carr, the Book- 
sellers’ Traveller—John and Leigh Hunt—Claim of the latter to national 
Compensation—Mr. Cary, the ‘Translator of Dante—Letter from Mr. Rogers. 


In the last year of the last century, when my classical tastes were yet 
unsatiated, | had bought and perused, with no small gratification, an 
octavo volume, entitled “The Wreath: composed of Selections from 
Sappho, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, accompanied by a Prose Trans- 
lation, with Notes, and a Comparison between Horace and Lucian. By 
Edward Dubois.” As the notes displayed great erudition and research, 
involving a critical knowledge of the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, I fully expected when apprised that I was to meet the author, on 
my -irst visit to Hill's cottage at Sydenham, to encounter an elderly Scho- 
lasticus of the Parr and Porson school, gravely loud and dogmatical in 
the display of his lore, and sacrificing very little to the Graces, either 
acy or social. Guess my surprise * fe I beheld a young, gay- 
ooking, soft-spoken wag, whose ever-ready and ever-pungent wit sup- 
plied constant amusement to the party, while his quiet chuckle showed 
that he had a quick appreciation of the same quality in others. My friend, 
who is still living (and long may he live!), in the honourable men 
of his official duties, must forgive me the few words that I have actually 
omer in consideration of the very many that I might have written in 
is praise : but I may be permitted to record my regret that the severing 
tide of life has wafted us so long and so far apart. 

Mr. Dubois became subsequently better known to the world by the 
publication of “ My Pocket Book,” a satirical jew d’esprit in ridicule of 
Sir John Carr’s trashy travels entitled “The Stranger in Ireland—A 
Northern Tour—A Tour through Holland, &c.;” mae produced, as he 
himself had admitted, by the assistance of a vade mecum “ pocket book,” 
in which he dotted down every thing that he saw or heard, however un- 
important or questionable. This locomotive gentleman, who had obtained 
two titles in Ireland, for the lord-lieutenant had knighted him, and the 
people had named him the jaunting Carr, was neither more nor less than 
a speculative traveller for whatever publisher who would engage him, his 
mode of getting up books being thus described by a contemporary critic ;— 
“He goes abroad about the end of summer ; visits some country in a 
hasty and superficial manner; returns with his notes, and by the help of 
ra a for quotations, Joe Miller for anecdotes, and some of the tra- 
apa guides for trifling information, he makes a quarto volume, which 
is in the shops at the proper period of the ensuing book season.”*. Of 
his skill in the bathos the following short extract may form a notion ;— 
“The evening, shrouded in black clouds charged with rain, rapidly set in, 
and only the light blue smoke of the cabin relieved the universally deep 
embrowned sterility of the scene. In these and most other districts the 
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milk of sheep is used.” Such a jejune writer, trusting to his memory for 
his stale jests; to coachmen, ts, and similar authorities for his 
frivolous on and narrating in a style equally turgid and empty, 
presented a temptation to burlesque which a keen observer, with an acute 
sense of the ridiculous, and a rich vein of wit and humour, could hardly 
be expected to resist. Such a man was the author of “My Pocket 
Book,” which being filled to overflow with pungent satire, and illustrated 
with grotesque engravings, convulsed the town with laughter, and put the 
unfortunate tourist completely out of countenance, and out of the court 
of literature. 

A bookseller who had en him for his next trip and quarto, 
alarmed at the sudden extinction of his popularity, refused to fulfil the 
eontract, and Sir John having thus established a case of pecuniary loss, 

ht an action for damages against the publisher of the ee on 
which had shown his head to be empty, and had reduced his purse to 
the same state. The judge—Lord Ellenborough, if I mistake not— 
maintaining that no man could prevent being ridiculed, but that it de- 
nded upon himself whether or not he should be ridiculous, held the © 
= ue to be within the legal limits of literary and critical banter ; the 
intiff was nonsuited ; Sir John was saved the trouble of writing any 
more quarto travels; the public was spared the annoyance of reading 
them; the wit whose raillery had prevented any fresh issue of these 
namby-pamby volumes, ail abe a general benefactor ; and thus all 
parties were gaiuers. 

Among the frequent guests at. Hill’s Sydenham gatherings, I have re- 
corded the names of John and Leigh Hunt, both of whom, happily, are 
still living. Would that I could always have made the same record of my 
literary acquaintance, and thus have relieved these notices from the obi- 
tuary character wherewith they have been hitherto saddened! Though 
not much of a boon companion, in the convivial acceptation of that term, 
John Hunt was an enlightened conversationist, ever ready to suggest, and 
ever competent to sustain discussion upon such subjects as might interest 
a patriot and a philanthropist. Calm, firm, upright, he reminded you of 
Horace’s “‘ Justum et tenacem propositi virum,” though perhaps his cha- 
racter might have found a better prototype in the republican, than in the 
imperial days, of Rome. His brother’s social powers were not less varied 
on hy = ay han it pleased him to follow his natural bent, and to 
i i imagination in “jest and youthful jollity,” I can con- 
fdeady ete @ merrier man . ; peed 9 

Within the limits of becoming mirth 

I never spent an hour's talk withal, 

although, to my taste, he was seldom so attractive as when, accompanying 
i on the piano, his fine, manly voice “ warbled immortal verse and 
Tuscan air.” Manifold and sore have been his trials since those early and 
days, but a mind like his, containing within itself a fountain of 
ial youth and cheerfulness, repels the rust of time, and rendering 
its independent of the blind goddess, enables him “ to scorn her 
pa vapeney treat with smiles her seorning.” After thirty years of com- 
bined struggle and studiousness, his ever-buoyant philosophy has bated no 
jot of heart or hope ; a truly enviable result, which, as he tells us in the 
preface to. his last charming work,* proceeds from the consciousness—“ of 


* Men, Women, and Books. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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having done his best to recommend that belief in good, that cheerfulness 
in endeavour, that discernment of universal beauty, that brotherly consi- 
deration for mistake and circumstance, and that repose on the happy 
destiny of the whole human race, which appear to him not only 
healthiest and most animating principles of action, but the only true reli- 
Guten Him that made us all.” 

Long had the public wondered, and well might they wonder, that the 
Whigs should have done nothing for an old and consistent partisan, whose 
talents and writings had benefited their cause as much, if not more, than 
those of any other individual ; who had unflinchingly adhered to them 
through and evil report, untempted by therich rewards that would have 
awaited his tergiversation; who had suffered heavy fines, long imprison- 
ment, damage of health and fortune, persecution and abuse, mainly on 
account of his inflexible maintenance of Whig principles ; who had en- 
riched the literature of his country by various productions of unquestioned 
excellence, and whose private character, after a life of painful struggles, 
remained free from reproach ; that nothing should have been done for 
such a man, such a staunch adherent, such a victim, was widely felt to be a 
standing and most flagrant stigma upon the whole Whig party, who had 
twice, and for considerable periods, possessed the’ power of doing justice to 
his claims. 

Well! after many a long and drudging year, after a protracted struggle 
with the res angusta domi, with waning health, and the hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick, a conflict which would have embittered or 
crushed any spirit less kindly, brave, and self-sustained, an act of justice 
is wrung from the government, and a small annuity is granted to him. 
Though the Whigs so long forgot the proverb which predicts the fate of 
the steed which has to wait for the growing grass, it is not for me to lose 
sight of that other equine adage which forbids us to scrutinise the age of a 
git horse. Cordial and unstinted, therefore, be our praises to Lord John 

ussell, not only for giving a judicious direction to the royal bounty, but 
for the graciousness of the self-gracing terms in which the recognition of 
his just claims was communicated to Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

After this formal and sincere offering of homage, I may perhaps be 
allowed to remark, that if the public think themselves entitled to know 
why pensions are granted, they have an equal right to be informed why 
they are withheld, where the claims are both manifold and manifest. 
Upon the latter point the writer of these notices can furnish some little in- 
formation. During the Melbourne administration he was assured by the late 
Lady Holland, when he was requesting the interference of Lord Holland 
in favour of Mr. Hunt, that his strong title to remuneration had been 
urged upon the attention of the premier, who, without disputing the vali- 
dity of the case, objected that he could not ask the queen to sign a grant 
to a man who had been imprisoned and fined for a libel upon her uncle. 
And this uncle, whose memory must not be treated with even an imagi- 
nary disrespect, so sweet is its savour in the nostrils of the people, was the 
notoriously foppish George the Fourth! And the libel consisted mainly 
in ridiculing the fulsome flattery of his parasites, by terming the idol 
whom they worshipped “an Adonis of fifty!” Why, there are names on the 
pension list of individuals who have lampooned the same august sovereign, 
im. prose and verse, through whole octavos. Ay, cried the objectors, but 
they had never been fined and imprisoned for the offence. O precious 
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talents and writings had benefited their cause as much, if not more, than 
those of any other individual ; who had unflinchingly adhered to them 

i tergiversation ; vy ong imprison- 
ment, remap of health and fortune, persecution and abuse, mainly on 
account. of his inflexible maintenance of Whig principles ; who had en- 
xiched the literature of his country, by various productions of unquestioned 
excellence, and whose private character, after a life of painful struggles, 
remained free from reproach; that nothing should have been done for 
such — such a staunch adherent, —) re was widely felt tobea 
standing and most flagrant stigma e whole Whig party, who had 
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plea, right worthy of a Jesuit! So, then, justice is to be denied to a man 
who has suffered ; that which constitutes his claim is to be deemed 
@ bar; because he was the victim of a former wrong, he is to be denied 
® present right. But he had been imprisoned reiterates some finical for- 
malist. So was Galileo, and for an equally true assertion. If that great 
man were now livin Thee lean ey i oe marr a 
ction, that he had been iniquitous inenrerate? Is the disgrace of an 
unjust sentence to be transft from the judge and jury to their 
victim? 


Lord Melbourne was too clear-headed a person not to see the futility 
of the excuse he had pleaded, and too kind-hearted not to regret the 
necessity that drove him to it. But his government was weak ; he was 
afraid of the outery that would have been raised against the grant by his 
political opponents ; and he thought it better to sacrifice an individual, 
and do violence to his own feelings, than to endanger his party. 
Accustomed, as a Graybeard must be, to mark the apparently — 
— dispensations of life, it still vexes me for a moment, when I see 

wie ; 
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Dilatory Fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honest, gallant man, 
To throw herself away on fools and knaves. 


Reflecting, however, that the goddess is blind, I become reconciled to her 
caprices. But I must confess that my rising gorge is not so easily 
allayed when a prime-minister, with eyes in his head, pursues the same 
course, compelling me to contrast the lavish bestowal of posts and pen- 
sions for inadequate services, with the niggardly spirit in which pittances 
are doled out to literary men, however eminent their talents, however 
irreproachable their character. Of this humiliating fact the recently 
pu memoir of the Rev. H. F. Cary, the translator of Dante, ‘affords 
a striking illustration. He had published a letter, inculpating the trustees 
of the British Museum ; he had addressed a sonnet to Lord Durham, on 
his return from Canada ; and on these pretences he was held (by a Whig 
Perens S to have forfeited His title to a pension. Fortunately for 

e bard, mn as he had into age and poverty, Mr. Rogers, who, 
during his long life, has never failed in generous donations and exertions 
to benefit his literary brethren, pleaded his cause in a letter to Lord 
Holland—a letter oat Goaprrae ee to the head and heart of the writer, and 
80 apposite to the case of Leigh Hunt, that I cannot refrain from re- 
¥ ishing @ portion of it, although it has'been already reprinted in the 


“* Well, there he was—a man of great merit, great learning and genius, 
and in his old age without bread. Such, indeed, was his merit, such his - 
learning and genius, such the cruelty of his case, that the trustees of the 
Museum went out of their way, opposite as most of them were to him in 
political sentiments, and recommended him as a proper object of bounty 
to the government, and yet nothing has been done ! 

..“ Was the pension-list committee averse to such pensions? Quite 
otherwise, as I am assured by Lord John Russell. 

“But he has written a sonnet. What had not Montgomery done, 
po ta Robert Peel gave him what he did? If Dryden and Johnson 

now alive, and pouring forth toryism or bi , would not I serve 
them if I could? Cary has now withdrawn his friendship from me. He 
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thinks I was his enemy in this matter, but that shall not make me less 
anxious to render him any service in my power, but power I have none. 
; ' © Yours ever, 


“§, R. 

«+ He is now ase De the booksellers.’ ” 

The ion was ted, probably in consequence of this 
deisihte ond ewecdenary A letter. , ee 

To me, a firm believer in the destined improvement of our moral nature, 
it is ineffably grateful to perceive that the grant which Lord Melbourne 
was afraid to sanction, lest it should raise a factious cry of censure, has 
now been hailed with universal approbation. Thank Heaven! the spirit 
of the times, especially among the wielders of the pen, has lost much of 
its bitterness and acerbity. The field of literature, no longer an arena 
for political combats, is assuming the character of a neutral ground; of 
which melioration an incontestible proof is found in the high position 
which is at length assigned by all parties to Leigh Hunt as a writer, as 
well as by the profound and wide-spread sympathy which he has excited 
as “a brave man struggling with the storms of fate.” 

From obvious motives of delicacy, my references to the survivors of 
my literary acquaintance have been generally so slight and cursory, that 
I feel an apology to be due to Mr, Hunt for bringing him thus pro- 
minently Seiant without his knowledge and concurrence ; but I was 
anxious to draw attention to the fact that no present or future minister 
need fear the bugbear that frightened Lord Melbourne ; but that, on the 
contrary, he would win golden opinions from all sorts of people, by ex- 
tending the royal bounty to deserving men of literature, whatever may 
be their politics, and even in spite of their having suffered, in earlier life, 
an unjust incarceration, under the sentence of a tyrannous judge and a 
servile jury. Well do I feel assured that Mr. Hunt will excuse the libe 
T have taken with his name, in consideration of the motives by which 
have-been actuated. 








THE GRAVE BY THE HURON. 


BY THE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 





Low on a forest bed As Huron’s clear wave breaks, 
A weary pilgrim lay, Hush’d on a desert strand, 
A fever scorch’d his brow, He bow'd his head and died, 
His home was far away; In that far mountain land:— 
a trod in light His sun went down in peace, 
blue Missourian sky, He felt no doubts or fears, 
When that sad wanderer sought For he had kept the faith 
The red man’s hut to die. From boyhood’s happy years. 
He cross’d the surging deep Fast by a swift dark stream 
From England’s noble shore, The woodman dug a grave, 
To learn in pathless wilds Where dewy blossoms spring, 
The forest’s secret lore. And -wild-wood es wave, 
‘He climb’d the broad green hills, On that sepulchral turf 
Where Ozark’s hunters dwell;— No breathing marble weeps, 
The fatal season came, But angels know be plate, 
The lonely stranger fell. Where that young tian sleeps. 
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OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Cap. XX. 


LADY MALPAS—THE OLD CASTLE OF BADEN-BADEN—A SECRET 
INTERVIEW. 


PAGANmENI’s concert was, as all the world expected, a very crowded 
one, and amongst the throng was Lady Mal Thither also went the 
Marquis and Mr. St. John, and the former at least—as I myself witnessed 
from a gallery to which my master’s liberality had given me admittance 
with Bo — improved the acquaintance made at the waterfall of 
Geroldsau. It was the beginning of an intimacy which increased with 
wondrous rapidity, in spite of what was singular in the conduct of Lady 
Malpas, who that evening renewed her visit to the gaming-table, and was 
again a winner, sweeping off, with her accustomed imperturbability, a 
large share of the Italian’s newly-earned gold. 

ithout exercising any of the ordinary arts of captivation, there was 
a fascination about her which acted like a spell upon all with whom she 
came into contact. The men were loud in rapturous) praise of her 
beauty, and notwithstanding her equivocal position, even the women 
refrained from that unsparing censure which beauty at. all times, and 
more particularly when reputation is doubtful, draws down upon its 
owner. Intuitively the society at Baden-Baden seemed to guess at her 
situation, but with the exeeption of Mr. St. John, nobody really knew 
any thing of her history, and he—davard as he was—appeared to have 
some reason for not indulging in the médisance which was habitual with 
him. Not that he altogether refrained, but his observations were not 
made in public ; he reserved them for the ear of his friend rather, as I at 
first judged, with a view of checking the too-evident admiration of Mon- 
sieur de Courtine than for the pleasure which the scandal might afford. 
At the sametime, he was no less assiduous in paying his court to Lady 
Malpas, and his outward demonstrations were as respectful as if she held . 
the hi; in. his estimation. There was, however, a. marked dif- 
ference in the manner in which the lady received the advances of the two 
friends; and to this cause might possibly be ascribed the bitterness of 
Mr. St. John’s sneer when he spoke of her to Monsieur de Courtine, 
though I had watched him y for some days before I came to this 
i It may seem strange that a boy like me should have given 
_up to the analysis of motives in a matter so far above my own 
here, but I was led to it by some undefinable feeling which stirred up 
within me emotions I had never experienced before. 
I have already spoken of the advantage I possessed in knowing the 












conversing when the servants present; i¢ had in-. 
structed me as to the ition of Malps enabled me to learn 
much with regard to her, of which otherwise have remained 
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was any one out of Baden-Baden on whom her thoughts were bestowed. 
Sealliises cataton, Then cine Bvaue pone Gietdats Me selion 
test x. T . not passed life without 
said incidents of more than ordinary character to chequer it, was suffi- 
ciently apparent from the fact of her living separate from her husband, but 
that: her calmness seemed too. calm, there was nothing in her appear~ 
ance to show that she had ever known the intensity of either joy or sorrow. 
Admiration could not be offensive to one so beautiful, but yet she rather 
seemed to submit to than encourage it. The mask—if, i she wore 
one, and this passiveness were not her nature—was impenetrable. 
There tt ap of per sre ip oe a ET 


eapital of the grandduchy. The Alte Schloss, which rises above the wooded 
height that commands the town on the north side, is as fine a specimen 
of a ruin on a large'scale as can anywhere be met with. Dismantled 
about two centuries ago, nature has been allowed to assert her reign both 
- within and around it, and the elustering ivy now crowns the broken towers 
and rifted walls, thick foliage waves above the deserted courts, and secular 
oaks, gigantic pines, and. almost every variety of forest tree are scattered 
picturesquely about the irregular ground. But beyond the inevitable 
ravages of time nothing has been suffered to fall into decay, care having 
been taken to preserve as muchas possible, and to render the vast. ruins 
practicable for the many visitors who ore them. 
_ Dismissed early one morning from the light labours of our service, 
Bobéche and myself had climbed the steep ascent that leads tothe old . 
castle, and after ing about the ruins for some time, my companion 
threw himself down the shade-of a large maple, and yielding to the 
influence of the heat, and lulled moreover by the murmur of the gentle air 
that stirred the leaves, soon fell fast asleep. I did not feel di to follow 
his example, so leaving him there, I once more explored the battlements, 
and ascended to the summit of the highest tower. Here, as in the eyry of 
an eagle, I perched myself, and remained for some time lost in the beauty 
of the view stretched out before me. To the south, as far as the 
could reach, the Black Forest spread dense and wide ; south- 

: the Rhine might be traced by a distance of 
leagues backed by the faint.outline of the mountain range of the Vosges ; 
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westward in the direction of Strasbourg, the spire of that famous cathe- 
dral was hidden by an intervening height, but the roar of artillery from 
the summer camp then formed for exercise, came booming up the valley, 
and clearly indicated where the frontier city lay; in a more siorthionly 
direction, through an 0 ning in the thickl ed hills, I could descry 
the shining of a large town, which I afterwards learnt was Carls- 
ruhe; the panorama was more limited as I turned to the east, for the 
hills were of equal height with that on which I stood, but it possessed 
claims of its own to iration, the ruins of Eberstein, the ancient rival 
of Baden, and the lofty tower on the great Stauffenberg, now called the 
hill of Mercury being amongst the features of attraction and interest. 

I remained for a while absorbed in the enjoyment of this beautiful 
scenery ; but as it is not in human nature, or, at any rate, in the nature 
of a young Frenchman, to be content with the object before him for any 
length of time, I quitted my lofty stance, and amused myself by climbing 
about the ruins, leaping across dangerous chasms, and more than once 

iling my neck in my voyage of discovery. ‘There was one massive, 
ivy-covered tower, isolated from the rest of the ruins by a high, crumbling 
wall, on the top of which there was, however, tolerable footing for any 
one whose nerves were firm, and along which a path might be forced 
through the high grass, the briars, and tangled dheshe that grew _— 
it. lresolved to make the experiment, and at the cost of a few scratches, 
and one or two slips, which might have been awkward, had I not saved 
myself by clinging to the branches of some trees that overtopped the wall, 
I su ed in reaching the tower I so much desired to examine. It 
was built on the edge of a very steep slope, which caused the exterior 
wall to be nearly twice as high as that on the opposite side; and, after 
peeping cautiously over the battlement, without the inclination to throw 
myself down, which it is the fashion to say one always experiences in 
looking from a height, but not without the fear that I might lose my 
balance, I turned to explore the interior. The tower was not altogether 
roofless, but what protection there was for the part that remained below, 
arose from the accumulation of soil and shrubs on the stone floor, rent 
with many a fissure. In one angle were the broken steps of a winding 
staircase, leading to a lower chamber, and down these steps | ventured, 
carefully feeling my way as I descended. Some twenty feet beneath, 
the staircase terminated, and I groped my way into a room which occu- 
the whole of the interior of the tower. It received its only light 

rom the apertures above, for the arrow-slits with which the walls were 
pierced, were so completely overgrown with ivy, that the rays of the sun 
never penetrated through them. ‘ 

The heat of the day, and the exertions I had made to reach the tower, 
rendered this cool and shaded retreat extremely pleasant, and, like 
Bobéche, I felt disposed to take some repose. Reclining myself, there- 
fore, in re the embrasures, which, owing to the thickness of the “ee 
were very deep, I placed myself in a very comfortable attitude, an 
slumber was nally stealing vba me, whois the sound of voices arose im- 
mediately beneath my place of refuge. I turned and stretched myself at 
full length in the embrasure, and peered through the arrow-slit to ascer- 
tain'who the intruders were. At first I could discover nothing, but b 
dint of separating the leaves, I succeeded in forming a vista, thro 
which I could see perfectly, without the least risk of being myself seen. 
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As I have already said, the height of the exterior walls differed very 
y, and on the side on which I was now looking, it was little more 
ten or twelve feet to the ground. Here a broad greensward ex- 

tended, perfectly level, and sheltered by high gray walls, which, to judge 
by the remains of several pointed windows with broken mullions, must 
once have enclosed achapel. On either side rose the overarching foliage 
of the ash and maple, casting a chequered shadow upon the grass, and 
screening the place from the rays of the noon-day sun. It was a spot 
formed as if by design for usion,—the seclusion that lovers delight 
in,—and to that purpose it appeared to be now devoted. 

Pacing slowly along the turf, and occasionally pausing to listen to or 
utter words of more than ordinary meaning, were two figures, a lady and 
a gentleman. It was scarcely necessary that the former should raise her 
head to assure me that I beheld Lady Malpas, still less so that I should 
see the features of her companion to know that it was the Marquis de 
Courtine. 

After two or three turns along the green sward they stopped beneath 
the tower, and seated themselves on some fragments of the dismantled 
wall, which time had thickly covered with velvet lichen. I was thus 
enabled not iy to see them but distinctly to hear all they said—and, 
in listening to their conversation, an act I did not then consider repre- 
hensible, much as I condemn it now—I was more influenced by the inte- 
rest which I felt for Lady Malpas than by ordinary curiosity. At all 
events I was undesignedly in the place where the temptation beset me, 
but the same could not be said for another person, whom I discerned 
stealthily moving behind the aia wall till he had established himself 
close to the unconscious pair. The premeditated eavesdropper was Mr. 
St. John. 

The marquis was the first to speak. 

“Tsabel,” he said, and I now for the first time heard her Christian 
name, “I have told you more of the history of my past life, more of the 
passion that now fills my heart, than I ever yet breathed to human being. 
St. John necessarily knows much, and his nature prompts him to guess 
at more, but he even is only partially acquainted with what has befallen 
me, and of the present he knows nothing, for I have studiously refrained 
from making you the theme of our conversation, notwithstanding his 
desire to lead me to the subject.”’ 

Lady Malpas smiled. 

“And do you not feel,” she replied, ‘‘that by that very silence you 
have given him much more food for conjecture than if you had freely 
spoken ?” 

‘“‘No; for it has not been my habit to place myself in the confessional 
before him. As much as I have cared he should know, so much have I 
been willing to reveal to him, but more than that—never !” 

“Yet I thought—it appeared to me—that you had no dearer friend 
on earth.” 

“For intimacy in the common affairs of life—yes, but for the dearest 
friend, that I have never realised. Does any one live who has, unless he 
feel as I feel now ? No man can so absolutely negative his own existence 
as to be merely the reflex of another, and unless every thought is re- 
flected the communion is necessarily imperfect. St. John has useful 
qualities ; he has talent and taste, and is, perhaps, the best companion I 
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me on my solitary journey through life ; 
but why ara him or of myself either, when ail Tseelk: to know con- 
cerns 

mp acre. is it, Monsieur le Marquis,” replied Lady Malpas, “that 
you are so desirous to learn? Have I not already told you that I 
am married ?” 

“ Yes ; but I have heard—you have yourself hinted at being bound 

another tie, as enthralling in its obligation, although less sacred in its 

er. That there is thraldom in it, a adesasia circumstances lead 
me to infer. I will not speak of hope, for that, indeed, you have never 
given me, though you have permitted my more than friendship ; but, 
alone and unsought so long ; your habits of hfe so different from those of 
your sex couiedie ; can I suppose that the world has still claims upon 
you which you have not the will or the power to shake off ?” 

Lady Malpas gazed on Monsieur de Courtine steadily. 

“You put searching questions,” she said; “ but after what you have 
witnessed, and the frankness of your own communications, 1 have no 
right to object to them. It is true I lead a life which—happily—finds 
few imitators; Iam, if you please, what I know your friend calls me, a 
professed gambler, and even worse ; but have you never imagined it pos- 
sible that the conduct, which in your heart no doubt you condemn, may 
be the desperate resource of one whom fate has driven to the last ex- 
tremity !” 

‘‘ This is the answer I dreaded,” returned Monsieur de Courtine, mourn- 
fully. ‘ What then can be the circumstances which have induced one so 
beautiful, and still so young, to hold the world in such deadly opposition?” 

** If to live as I have done be a task fulfilled without the show of pain, 
I need not mind the effort to relate the cause that has brought me to this 
condition, though it is easier, perhaps, to do than to speak. However, 

ou have asked for and earned my confidence. Listen, then, to the story 
which I am about to tell you, and then judge me—but as he should judge 
who knows how cruelly the world can commit injustice and suffer wrong.” 

Monsieur de Courtine answered only by silently pressing Lady 
Malpas’s extended hand, and, bowing, assumed an attitude of profound 
attention. 

I, too, eagerly awaited the tale, and I saw that Mr. St. John bent every 
faculty to catch the slightest word that might fall from the lips of the fair 
narrator. 





Cuap. XXI. 


THE STORY OF LADY MALPAS—A GAMBLER’S FATE. 


“ My father, Sir Henry Blount—was a man of pleasure ; my mother, 
demoiselle of the house of Tancarville, was a lady of fashion; both, there- 
fore, were extravagant, and, after a few years, all sunshine, found them- 
selves, too soon for their sense of enjoyment, in comparative poverty. 

*« My father had inherited a large estate and an ample fortune, but there 
is a certain sortof expense which no fortune is adequate to support—the 
expense which is never supervised. He gained no immediate pecuniary 
advantage by his marriage, for my m was an emigrant’s daughter, 
and although he subsequently came in for her share in the indemnity 
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to her family, it was barely sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
i ferepereee @ie dese whee nn anenes i a 

“But what was worse ness in the management of his affairs, 
was his fondness for play,—that vice which, like the serpent of Aaron, 
devours all its kindred; you smile, I see, at my words, thinking, no 
doubt, that they are at variance with my practice, but all have not the 
same motive as myself, who fly to the gaming-table. He, like most of 
the men with whom he lived, was a gambler from the desire for excite- 
ment ; he did not seek to make or recruit a fortune by play, but chose it 
for the stimulus which its uncertainty gave to the passions of one utterly 
blasé by too early contact with the world. As one of his chief friends, 
amongst the greatest statesmen that England ever possessed, used to say, 
‘ The pleasure of winning is great, but that of losing excessive ;’ and my 
father had, certainly, no reason to complain of any drawback on the ex- 
tent of his pleasure. He had the gratification of winning sometimes, but 
the exquisite enjoyment of losing—of knowing that at every cast of the 
dice or turn of the card the hopes of his family were drawing nearer 
to total annihilation—was so frequently his lot, that his happiness must 
have been at its acme. 

“My mother harassed herself by no indiscreet inquiries. His hours 
might be late, his pulse fevered, his features wasted; she looked in the 
glass, and, when in her conscience she chose to admit it, saw that late 
hours produced the same effect on her once blooming cheeks, and felt 
that her blood flowed less evenly and more rapidly than in days of yore 
in the calm seclusion of her emigrant father’s quiet—but dull—abode at 
Twickenham. Now and then she was straitened for money, but she had 
the persuasive faculty of making others defer their necessities to her 

ures, and therefore she only occasionally felt the want of it, for when 
my father had had a run of luck, or the rare remittances of tenants came 
into his own hands, which the best-intentioned steward could not always 
prevent, he gave as freely as he received, and she, who had no idea beyond 
that of living’ for the hewn satisfied her most importunate creditors at 
once, and on the strength of paying those who perhaps least required it, 
ran deeper into debt than ever, contenting herself rather with thinking 
how much she had paid, than of the amount which sooner or later must be 

“I was the sole fruit of their union, and, although scarcely nurtured 
as an only child is apt to be, owing to the want in my parents of those 
domestic habits which are every thing to the proper training of a child, I 
experienced no lack of affection, whenever I came in their way, or when— 
as the humour moved them—lI was sent for to be admired and caressed. 
More than that : my education, as far as accomplishments went, was not 
neglected ; I had a clever governess and .the best masters, for it was a 
part of my mother’s fashionable code—as it is that of most ladies of rank 
——to enlist in her service the talents of the most ciotinguieges professors 
who were to be found in London. I learnt languages therefore—French, 
German, Italian, and even Spanish—with every appliance that could 
render me a proficient, and my natural tendency being towards the ac- 
quirement of those advantages, I made a very satisfactory progress. 
Singing, music, and painting also became my handmaids, and in these 
also I took delight ; ion was but one thing wanting to have enabled me 
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fully to enjoy all that I so readily learnt—that the two beings for whose 
sake as aa as for my own, [ cheerfully underwent this training, should 
have watched my progress with the same care that others bestowed upon 
my culture, and have looked upon me less as a phenomenon than as a 
flower which their own hands had reared—to be watched with that solici- 
tude which*tells so plairly that the heart is engaged in the issue. 

“T instinctively felt this want, but my yearning was not satisfied, for I 
could not content myself with the admiration which those less dear to me 
gave as freely as they. It was not sufficient for me that my father should 
say I was one of the finest girls in England, and that my mother should 
predict that I must inevitably make the best match of the season when I 
was brought out. My talents, my beauty—if you will—for I was beau- 
tiful as a girl” (the marquis smi od), “ extorted praise from strangers no 
less flattering than these commendations, but I felt that my parents ought 
to have manifested a higher sense of their daughter’s gifts than seemed to 
be their appreciation of them, in the set phrases of society. Flattery, from 
them, left a void in my heart, which made me look upon all I had gained 
as little worth. 

“The position which we held in society, and my personal advantages, 
were such as to secure for me, when I came out, a host of eager admirers, 
who fluttered round me wherever I appeared, and proclaimed me the 
belle of the season. But, much as both Sir Henry and Lady Blount 
desired it, I received no offer of marriage from any whom they thought 
eligible, or I considered worthy. 

The men of rank and fashion who frequented our house, and whom my 
mother looked upon as good partis, were too intimate with my father, 
and guessed too truly at the real state of his affairs to hazard a matrimo- 
nial alliance. His Tet of play was too inveterate a passion for time or 
circumstances to alter ; for the gambler’s yearning—even when penniless— 
is inextinguishable, and, as he had not been successful, it was, they said, a 
duty which they owed to themselves and to society to offer him no pros- 
pect of acquiring the means of restoring his broken fortunes. They went 

rther in exemplification of their moral theme, and, in the plenitude of 
their confidence in his irreversible ill-luck, they did their best to secure a 
share of the little that Sir Henry still possessed. The blow, long impending, 
came at last, and it was my fate to be an eye-witness of its most fatal 
consequences. 

A splendid ball had been given by the beautiful Lady C——, then, as 
now, one of the leaders of fashion in London. My mother and myself 
were amongst the invited, and if ever appearances were fair, that nigh‘ 
beheld them. I had been the object of marked attention on the part of a 
young nobleman, who had justsucceeded to one of the largest fortunes in 

ngland, and my mother watched its poyes with eyes that sparkled 
with anticipative triumph as the bright prospect unfolded itself to her 
view. We danced together more than once, and when my hand was 
claimed by others he sought for no one else, but stood by regarding me 
with glances of unfeigned admiration. At the supper-table he was by 
my side, and what his eyes had previously told me, his lips went near to 
confirm. All but the irrevocable declaration was made, and that I in- 
stinctively felt could not be very remote. Apart from his wealth and 
station, he was the first person whom I had seen who really inspired me 
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with any interest, and I was pleased, if not moved, with what he said. 
There was that in our mutual position which, but for one event, might 
have wholly changed my after life. Of his feelings I could entertain 
little doubt, and my own were so far awakened as to be ready to shape 
themselves in the direction which his had taken. Like Juliet, I felt 
that : 
“ This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 
Might prove a beauteous flow’r when next we met, 


and when we parted at the carriage-door, and I felt the tender pressure 

of his hand, and heard him remind me in an earnest whisper of another 

ball on the following night, at which I had promised to be present, I ex- 
rienced, for the first time, a sensation of real happiness. 

“ My mother, voluble at all times, was infinitely more excited than 
usual, as on our way home she reviewed the events of the evening. She 
dwelt with rapture on the certainty of my conquest, and its consequences, 
and fully settled in her own alta not only the fact but the period of its 
accomplishment. It was a fool’s Paradise, in which I insensibly be 
to claim a part, and when we arrived at home, her eloquence had made 
me a satisfied believer in her predictions. 

“ ¢ Ts Sir Henry at home?’ was my mother’s first eager inquiry. 

“‘ The answer, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, was in the 
negative. 

“ «T wonder what can make your father stay out so late !’ was her 
impatient exclamation, forgetting that this was the first time she had 
ever given herself the trouble to inquire after his movements. The truth 
was, she was dying to let him know that her grand project was in a fair 
way of being realised. In the hope of communicating it before she slept, 
we went into the drawing-room to wait for him, but a whole hour passed, 
the clock struck three, and still he did not return. Reluctantly, therefore, 
she rose, and we retired to our several chambers. 

“| was sleepless, and, after dismissing my maid, wrapped myself up in 
@ loose robe de chambre, and throwing open the casement, looked out 
upon the freshness of the night, or rather on the early dawn which then 
began to break. I have visited many great cities— Paris, Rome, Vienna— 
but there is a beauty in the summer's night in London which, to me, exists 
nowhere else. It is the period between midnight and sun-rise, when 
every thing that has so agitated the heart of this mighty mass of human 
beings is for a time hushed. There is no place in the world where man 
is 80 busy in the day, none where his cessation from toil, and the silence 
which follows it, are so strongly marked. The house we lived in was in 
one of the squares, and the breeze which came from the fem wafted 
sweetness on its wings as I heard it rustle through the light foliage, stir- 
ring the leaves as the heart is sometimes stirred by a tone of music—sen- 
sibly, but with an involuntary movement. 

“ Absorbed in reflections to which my mother’s conversation and my 
own previous thoughts had given rise, I sat for a considerable time con- 
scious of nothing around me but the calm beauty of the heavens, as I 
gazed into their blue depths. But my reverie was not so profound as to 
close my ears to the sound of footsteps approaching on the side of the 
Square nearest to where our house was situated. At that silent hour a 
noise so slightas this is more distinctly heard than the trampling of a horse 
by day. I looked in the direction from which it came, and presently saw 
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the figure of a man advancing hastily, but, as it seemed to me, with un- 


gait. He paused once or twice, and looked round as if uncertain 
—- retrace his steps or continue his course ; but the latter resolve 


prevailed, and as he drew nearer I recognised my father. 

“ On the threshold of the door he hesitated a and leant with folded 
arms against the iron railings, then suddenly tossing up his head, I heard 
him speak, but the words were few and indistinctly uttered, so that I 
failed to catch their meaning. He lingered now no longer, a pass-ke 
lifted the latch, and the next moment I heard the door shut, but wi 
care, lest any one should be disturbed within. The same care appeared 
to influence him as he ascended the staircase, and I was struck by it, for 
Sir Henry had never been remarkable for observances of this kind; my 
mother slept; he passed her door in silence, and presently I heard the 
handle of his own slowly and cautiously turned, but not so cautiously as 
altogether to prevent the lock from uttering that shrill, sharp ery which 
seems to him who causes it an inevitable larum to all the sleepers in the 
house. It was not so, however, on this occasion, for no one apparently 
heard it but myself and my father. He slowly opened the door, released 
the lock, turned the handle on the inside, and once again sounded the 
same piercing cry; the door was then closed, and the lock went back 
with a dull, grating noise, as if it grumbled at its warnings being 
disregarded. 

“ It was impossible for me to account to myself for the watchfulness with 
which I listened this night to every movement that my father made. 
An undefinable feeling of dread had arisen in my breast from the moment 
when I first beheld him reeling, rather than walking, across the square, 
and this had increased in intensity as he stealthily made his way into his 
own room. Though not a particularly selfish man,—less so, perhaps, 
than his class usually are,—it was, as I have already said, seldom his habit 
to study the convenience of others; and why he should now be so par- 
ticularly anxious to disturb no one, was not only remarkable, but, to my 
apprehension, an omen of sinister a R 

“ Some feeling stronger than common must, I thought, influence him ; 
he has a purpose in view which he is endeavouring to conceal from every 
one’s knowledge; by his hesitation in the street, it is clear that his mind 
is ill at ease. 

“I knew that his nightly resort was Graham’s Club in St. James’s-street ; 
he had, in my hearing, frequently spoken of his visits there ; indeed, it 
was only on the previous night that he had declined to accompany my 
mother to Lady C——’s, on the plea of an indispensable engagement at 
that very place; and I was not so unobservant of all that occurred at 
home, as not to know that he was in the habit of playing there, and losing 
large sums of money, with a fatality that made it ‘evermore the prologue 
to his slumber.’ 

“ The conclusion which I, therefore, naturally arrived at was, that on 
this occasion my father had been more unlucky than usual. I scarcely 
knew how to set about it,—for in the intercourse of our lives that 
affectionate confidence had never prevailed which might have induced 
him to let me know the extent of his joys or his sorrows,—but still I felt 
that it was a daughter’s duty to endeavour to offer him consolation.’ 
New hopes had been born that night, with visions of a prosperity of 
which I might becnme the medium: I would tell him this, he would 
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Ln am his present losses in the prospect of a brighter future ; I would 
e him promise to forswear play for the rest of his days ; and besides 
assuring his happiness, I should achieve a regard more real than he had 
ever yet bestowed on me. 

ag With breathless emotion I left my room; not the slightest sound 
betrayed my steps, and in a few seconds I stood at Sir Henry's dressing- 
room door. I listened for a moment, but all was still; I tapped, gently, 
but there wos no answer ; in my alarm, I tried the door, but the key had 
been turned. Turning, it had left the keyhole free, so that, as I 
stooped, I could see distinctly through it. There was no light in the 
room, save the morning ray which streamed through the window opposite, 
but this enabled me to observe where my father was sitting, and to notice 
even the peculiar expression on his countenance. It was such as I had 
never seen there before, and it chilled me with horror as I gazed on it. 
All that could be conceived of ghastly and wretched was stamped on his 
features, in lines as deep and indelible as if they had been the work of 
years rather than caused by the sufferings of a single night. His teeth 
were set, his eyes fixed on vacancy, and his clenched hands rested on his 
knees. I almost doubted whether I beheld my father’s self, or some dis- 
torted and unnatural image of him. I tried to speak, but my throat was 
ref and my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth ; a gasping, inarti- 

ate sound was all I could utter. He heard it not; he seemed insensible 
to all external influence, and subject only to some powerful mental 
convulsion. 

“ After an interval whose duration I could not estimate, for, brief as it 
may have been in reality, to me it seemed interminable, he appeared to 
have recovered the power of motion and of his senses, though it was only 
to exercise them like one who no longer had them under control. He 
suddenly drew himself upright in his chair, his lips moved rapidly, his 
eyes glared wildly from side to side, and then, with a rapidity of which 
he had before seemed wholly incapable, he made a snatch at something 
that lay beside him on a table: the light fell on a glittering blade, and, 
quick as light itself, it flashed across his bare throat : there was a gurgling 
sound—his head sunk on one side, and his body fell heavily to the floor. 
The passive terror with which, like one fascinated, I had witnessed this 
appalling scene, now gave way to a feeling of frantic desperation. I 
dashed myself with violence against the door, it yielded to my weight 
with a loud crash, and the next moment I was on my knees by my father’s 
side, dabbled in the blood which flowed like a torrent from the fatal 
wound he had inflicted. 

“The screams with which I rent the air awoke my mother from her 
dreams of conquest and happiness, and she rushed wildly into her husband’s 
dressing-room, followed almost instantaneously by others of the house- 
hold whom the noise had roused. I was scarcely conscious of their 
presence, my sole thought being for the dying man whose head I sup- 
Reese in my lap, while I loudly called for every aid that could possibly 

rendered. 

“ Tt came at last, but in the shape in which it is so often met with on 
earth, when all it can proffer is regret. 

“ The surgeon pronounced the fatal words : 

“ ¢ Tt is not in the power of man to reclaim him ; the carotid artery is 
severed ; the gentleman is dead!” ‘ 

H 
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“] heard it all, and then fell senseless on the floor, bathed in my 
father’s blood.” 

It was in a low but steady voice that Lady Malpas repeated these 
frightful details; her cheek was blanched, and her lips quivered as she 
pas but all violent emotion was suppressed. 

Monsieur de Courtine listened in silent horror, and it was with diffi- 
culty I could preserve my presence of mind, and refrain from giving a loud 


voice to all I felt. 
After a pause of some minutes’ duration, she resumed. 


Car. XXII. 


LADY MALPAS’S STORY CONTINUED—A NEAR RELATION—A MARRIAGE. 


‘‘ THe consequences of my father’s violent death were such as may 
easily be foreseen—total ruin fell upon us. The state of his affairs became 
public, and his numerous creditors, no longer withheld by the hope of 
procrastination, poured in their demands in shoals. Every thing not 
previously mortgaged or forestalled was sold or sacrificed, and in such 
cases al] sales are sacrifices. 

“My mother’s jointure, a mere pittance when compared with the 
nominal revenue at her command during my father’s lifetime, was all that 
remained to us; and even this was assessed to a certain extent, to meet 
the claims of the most importunate, whom the wreck of my father’s pro- 
perty had failed to satisfy. 

“* Need I add, that beyond some very valuable advice, which was of no 
service, and some unavailing pity which helped us not a jot, our former 
friends rendered us no effectual aid. My illness was severe, as was my 
mother’s also, and when I recovered, I learnt that the wealthy young 
nobleman, who was to have re-established our fortunes, and in 4 em my 
mother expected to have found a son-in-law, had been too closely 
assailed by other anxious mothers, and had fallen into the toils of the 
most skilful amongst them; had married and gone abroad with his 
bride. 

“England was no longer any place for us, and as my mother had 

wiht aibidens in France, though she had only occasionally seen, and 

ut rarely been in communication with them, She now perforce turned 
her hopes in that direction, for the tie of consanguinity is, as you well 
know, nowhere so binding as amongst yourselves. It may not suffice to 
procure happiness, for how can the dependent be happy, but it generally 
insures protection. Impressed with this conviction, Lady Blount ad- 
dressed herself to her nearest relative, requesting his advice and assist- 
ance. 

“ This personage, the Marquis d’Alibert, was a man of singular character. 
Rich, beyond the resources of those who are esteemed wealthy—even in 
England—and a millionaire in France, in the most literal acceptation of 
the term—he dwelt in solitary splendour in a vast hotel in the best quarter 
of Paris. In whatever department he chose to direct his steps, though he , 
seldom left the capital, he found estates which owned him as their lord, or 
some old-fashioned chateau which he called his own, many of them 
scarcely habitable, according to his ideas of enjoyment, but all attesting 
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the extent of his territorial rights. Some of these came to him in here- 
di succession, for though his was not the nodlesse de Vépée, it still 

some centuries back, and derived respect from the earliest acquisi- 
tions of the noblesse de la robe. But by far the greater part of his widely 
spread domains was the fruit of his own provident care and astuteness, 
during a life oe 4 prolonged. , 

‘‘He had witnessed the various phases of that revolution which, fatal to 
the lives and properties of most of his contemporaries, had only tempora- 
rily affected him. He had emigrated carefully, was more saclay served 
during the period of his emigration than was the lot of the emigrants 
generally, and had taken advantage of the first opportunity that offered to 
return to his native country when the term of proscription was past, and 
when blind fidelity to a dynastic déchue, to whose fortunes he had never 
seriously attachea himself, could only militate against his future well doing. 
Endowed with a certain administrative ability, he had rendered such ser- 
vices to the existing government as made his own position safe, and gave 
him an opportunity of realising the great objects of his life, personal im- 

rtance, and the accumulation of the wealth which always sustains it. 
He had formed a connexion, par amours, with a lady of condition, no 
very distant relation of his own, while in emigration, and would fain have 
pleaded the annihilation of the law of marriage and the reign of the goddess 
of liberty in France, as an excuse for not offering her his hand, but was 
compelled to make her his wife at the stern instances of the lady’s brother, 
who, at the risk of his life, repaired to Paris, and, almost at the sword’s 
point, exacted the acknowledgement of his sister's rights, and the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials. He had treated’ this wife as a man of a cold, 
yet vindictive, temperament may be supposed to have treated her. A 
martyr to his tyranny, she had borne her sufferings meekly, even return- 
ing him good for the evil which he hourly heaped upon her, and when death 
put an end to all she had endured for his sake, the desire to be thought a 
good husband by the world caused him to endow an hospital in her name 
in her native city, and to erect statues of silver to her memory in every 
_ of the suite of apartments which she had occupied in his hotel in 

aris. 

“ His habits of life should be described, not by details, but only by that 
word which you expressively term ‘crapuleux.’ Sensual in the extreme, 
his indulgences were of the basest kind; his mistresses were of the lowest 
order, and his tastes developed themselves in exhibitions which made a 
naturally coarse humour still more revolting. Mammon was his chief 
idol, but the minor gods whom he worshipped were ‘monkey deities.’ 
These traits in his domestic character could, of course, only be learnt by 
those who came into close contact with him, and various circumstances 
had combined to make my mother aware simply of this: that the Mar- 


quis d’Alibert was the head of her family, and reputed to be the richest 


man in France. 

“She wrote to him accordingly. 

‘“ What the contents of her letter were, I do not know, but from what I 
have since seen of the marquis, I have no doubt that his curiosity was at 
least as actively excited as his love of patronage. Within a much shorter 
period than we expected, an answer was returned. It was couched in the 
most gracious phrase, expressed the strong interest felt by the writer in 
the fortunes of his relatives, deplored in good set terms the severe loss 
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we had sustained, and concluded by an invitation, which would admit of 
no denial, to come and reside under his roof. That no pecuniary diffi- 


culty interrupt our journey, the letter contained an order on a 
ida ane nas ll 


“ My mother’s sanguine nature revived on receiving this unlooked-for 
communication. She recalled to mind all she had ever heard of the great- 
ness of Monsieur d’ Alibert; pictured to herself at once that this great man 
would treat me with the fondness of a parent—secure me a husband of the 
highest rank—doter me magnificently, and perhaps—nay, there could be 
no doubt of it, eventually make me his heir; in short, there was no amount 
of castle-building that she did not — in. It happened oddly enough, 
that she was not altogether wrong in her conjectures, but at the same 
time nothing occurred precisely in the manner, or exactly from the cause, 
she had anticipated. 

“The marquis received us on our arrival at Paris with great empresse- 
ment. A numerous suite of rooms, looking over a beautiful garden, was 
assigned to us, carriages and servants were placed at our disposition, and 
every thing was done to render our new home as attractive as possible. 
He professed himself charmed to see my mother, and was evidently struck 
with my appearance ; though our relationship was not _— so close. 
he at once constituted himself ‘ mon cher oncle,’ by which title he begged 
he might be addressed, and desired that my mother would rule in his 
hotel as absolutely as if it were her own. 

“In nk ay myself before-hand the appearance of Monsieur d’ Alibert, 
I had imagined a type from which he entirely differed. Early associations 
had adidas impressed me with the idea that all French noblemen of the 
old school were gay, and smiling, and full of grimace—somewhat short in 
stature, and under the influence of perpetual motion—abounding in petits 
soins, hideously ugly, and sparkling with bon mots. Monsieur d’Alibert, 
on the contrary, was of a grave aspect, very tall, and inclined to be stout ; 
his features were still handsome, though there was an expression in them 
which neutralised that charm, and his speech, though courteous, was 
measured and formal. He was not a person to excite any enthusiastic 
feeling in his favour at first sight, and, in spite of the effort which I made 
to the contrary, I could not help thinking that a closer acquaintance 
would rather abate than increase my sentiments of regard. 

Nothing, however, occurred during the first few months of our residence 
in the Hotel d’Alibert to sonfirm this impression. But at the end of that 
time a change gradually took place. It was not of the ordinary kind, such 
as patrons often shew when tired of poor relations, but of an entirely 
opposite character. We had been formally presented to such members of 
the family as chanced to be in Paris, but beyond one or two visits of cere- 
mony, it became apparent that Monsieur d’Alibert permitted none of them 
to live on equal terms with him. Except, therefore, on a few special oc- 
casions our intercourse with them was limited. Not so that of the mar- 
quis with ourselves, or rather, I should say, with myself, for he took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which his position as host, and soi-disant 
uncle gave him, to pay me attentions which every day became more 
marked than agreeable. 

- “Circumstances favoured him in doing so. 

na mother’s health, long undermined by the life of dissipation which 

she bad led for years, and affected by the shock occasioned by my father’s 
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pn aby give way, and, without any positive malady, she found 
iged to confine herself more and more to her room, and appear 
still less abroad. I would gladly have remained by her side, but this, 
ing what was the wish of the marquis on the subject, and fearful of 
offending him, she would not listen to, and in my own despite I was 
obliged to admit of his almost invariable presence wherever I appeared. 
“ The familiar morning salutation was now exchanged for an earnest 
of the hand prolo to an unnecessary degree ; instead of ‘ma 
niece’ as, with affected ommie, he had originally called me, he always 
addressed me as ‘ Isabel,’ and his conversation invariably turned on, what 
he was pleased to term, my beauty, for which he avowed the most undis- 
ised admiration. He strove to attach me to him by presents of the 
most costly kind, which he knew I must, on my mother's account, accept, and 
he laboured hard to inoculate me with his own ideas of morality by every 
ible side wind and artifice. On the plea of affording me amusement, 
e extended his invitations, and gave more frequent dinner and evening 
ies. New to the world of Paris, I was ignorant of the names of those 
to whom he introduced me, but I had been too early accustomed to good 
society, not to discover something in the tone and manners of the greater 
part which was at variance with all that I had been taught to imitate. I 
afterwards learnt—no matter how—that the reputation of these women 
was more or less tainted; some had been his mistresses, others were 
actresses of a very equivocal moral fame, and such as escaped positive 
conviction in their own persons were at least known for the lh 8 
with which they regarded the errors of the sisterhood. | 
“ Another person appeared about this time on the scene. He was an 
Englishman, his age was about the same as that of Monsieur d’Alibert ; 
they had been old friends, and understood each other well. The stranger’s 
name was Lord Malpas. He was reputed rich, was a distinguished 
amateur of the fine arts, had travelled much, and resided at almost all the 
courts of Europe, was universally quoted for his taste and—three times a 
widower—was still considered a great matrimonial speculation. He was a 
very well-bred man, his manners were exceedingly deferential, and over 
all he said and did he contrived to throw an air of friendliness which 
aan, par him. He had been an acquaintance of my father’s some 
— fore, while I was still a child, and his pleasure at meeting Lad 
lount again was, he said, extreme. He became very attentive in his 
visits to her, and I soon found that he had succeeded in making her his 
warm friend ; you will naturally guess why, when you consider the exces- 
sive disparity between his years and mine. He also had fallen in love 
with me, but, before he declared himself, was anxious to enlist an influen- 
tial partisan on his side. My mother’s advocacy was earnest, she allowed 
no opportunity to escape of commending his merits, and dwelt emphati- 
cally upon the many os ate that would accrue to any one who might 
become his wife. 1 replied in general terms, avoiding all personal interest 
im the expression of my opinion, and as those terms could hardly be 
unfavourable, Lord Malpas derived encouragement from them, and took 
occasion to urge his suit. My answer was a decided negative, but my 
lover had too much experience in the chances of the game to be driven 
off by a first refusal, and neither retreated from the field nor refrained 
from his deferential attentions. 
‘Meantime, the demonstrations of Monsieur d’Alibert increased in 
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vehemence, and when we were alone, he made no secret of his caper 
for me, and his audacity was such—confiding in the power which he had 
over the fortunes of my mother and myself—that he plainly intimated 
marriage was not his object. Words cannot paint my indignation, as his 
character developed itself before me; I loaded him with every reproach 
that it is possible to imagine, declared that I would instantly fly from his 
roof, and throw myself on the world, which should witness his public 
exposure. ‘To all this he replied with constitutional effrontery : he had 
lived too long, he said, to care for a few hard words, especially from the 
mouth of a girl: as to my leaving his house, that, he knew, was im- 
possible while my mother was too ill to leave it too; and for public 
exposure, he coolly asked me how I intended to accomplish my object; 
and concluded by advising me to be as wise as others in my circum- 
stances had been before me. 

“ This was the severest blow that had yet been dealt me; and I was 
too young, and had too little knowledge of the world then, to make head 
against it. I feared, after all, to tell Lady Blount what had happened, 
lest, in her state of health, the communication might prove fatal; and 
my only resource was to shut myself up in my room, and give way to 
my sorrow alone. I pass over all reflections upon the conduct of the 
marquis, whom I was never to think of again in the light of a relation. 
I strove to avoid him as much as [ possibly could without giving my 
mother cause for guessing at any thing unusual having occurred, but no 
coldness on my part, not even my marked aversion, could induce him to 
refrain from his criminal pursuit. He eyed me with an air of insolent 
triumph, as if, in the impotency of my menaces, he foresaw my final 
assent to his schemes, and carried his odious persecution so far as to drive 
me to the adoption of a desperate remedy. 

“It was not the romantic resource of death that I chose, but some- 
thing little less repugnant. 

“TI resolved to accept the hand of Lord Malpas ! 

“To my astonishment, when the news was conveyed to the marquis, 
he expressed, and, indeed, appeared to feel, the utmost satisfaction. Lord 
Malpas was his oldest friend, I was his nearest relation ; nothing on 
earth could gratify him more than such an alliance. To prove his sin- 
cerity, he announced his intention of giving me a handsome fortune, and 
hinted at the probability of my being left, at his death, more richly en- 
dowed than any lady in France. His manner towards al was 
instantaneously changed : ‘his former gravity returned ; he offered me no 
attention that was unbeseeming his years and position ; and although he 
failed to regain my confidence, he succeeded completely in disarming my 
suspicions. How could I dream that a compact existed, between Lord 
Malpas and himself, for handing me over a slave to his basest will? Yet 
this, when too late, I found was the secret of his ready assent to my 
marriage, and I learnt, also, that the seeming kind and honourable 
man, on whom, despite his age, I had thrown myself for protection, was 
a miserable, sordid wretch, willing—nay, eager—to ifice every con- 
sideration of honour and virtue for gold ! 

“Tf the craving of the avaricious could ever be satisfied, that of Lord 
Malpas might well have been so by the splendid trousseau, the princely 
portion, and the golden promises of Monsieur d’Alibert. Ostentation 
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was nearly as potent in the breast of the latter as the thirst for acqui- 
sition : there was only one =— to which they both succumbed ; that 
of which I was now the object. It was no wonder, then, that every 
tongue was loud in praise of his magnificence and generosity, and that— 
some reservations aside—I should have reconciled myself to my lot. 

“The marriage was celebrated with ‘great pomp in the chapel of the 
British embassy, for during her residence in England my mother had 

uietly subsided into a Protestant, and no stipulation in favour of Catho- 
licism —as “nyse happens—was made on my account. 

« To England, in the first instance, we went, but remained there only a 

short time ; the season was over, and Lord Malpas made this an 
exeuse for our brief sojourn, and for mixing so little in society there. 
His habits, moreover, were, he said, too continental to give him much 
pleasure in any lengthened stay, and at my age he felt sure I must 
greatly prefer to see the world. In truth, he had but one object in 
paying this visit, to complete the pecuniary arrangements consequent on 
the marriage, by which he benefited so largely. That effected, he had 
no desire to linger in a country where, it seemed, his character was 
better known, or the sense of it more strongly marked, than abroad. To 
the continent, therefore, we returned, but by a northern route, which put 
it out of my power to visit my mother on our way to Italy, whither 
we were bound. Nor did I ever see her more. Immediately after my 
marriage, by the advice of the physicians, she had left Paris for the 
waters of Vichy, near to which Monsieur d’Alibert had one of his nume- 
rous chateaux. But her constitution was too much shattered for the 
baths to be of any avail, and that for which I had for some time been 
Ee — took place. She died, and I had no one now to look to but my 

usband— 

“And such a husband ! 

“ Nevertheless, beyond a freedom of speech, which I tried to persuade 
myself was a vice of the habits of the last century, though it strangely 
jarred against my preconceived ideas of the charactor of Lord Malpas, 
and was no less at variance with his correct seeming before marriage, 
there was nothing in his conduct that could lead me to imagine he was 
other than I had taken him for. He was too much of a voluptuary, and 
too fond of his own ease to sacrifice any portion of it by giving rise to 
any thing like discussion between us, or reserved himself only for great 
occasions, so that our journey to the south was performed with few in- 
cidents to cause me annoyance. I had not been deceived as to his taste 
and acquirements, and by the aid of these he rendered himself very com- 
a, If I felt no enthusiasm on my travels, such as might have 

n excited had I wandered with one whom my heart had chosen, I was, 
at least, fully occupied with all I saw and heard him tell of, and when 
we paused at Milan to wait for a friend—and, perhaps, to pass the winter 
there—I fancied that I might have made a less agreeable selection than 
Lord Malpas. 

“The arrival of that friend speedily dispelled my illusion. 
‘To my extreme surprise it was Monsieur d’Alibert.” 
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SCHNITZLER’S RUSSIA.—THE INSURRECTION OF 1825.* 


I.—INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER, 


Wuen, at the commencement of the present century (March 24, 1801), 
the brief but eventful reign of the Emperor Paul was succeeded by that 
of Alexander Paulovitch, his eldest son, the work of Peter the Great was 
already accomplished in its more material points. Russia, incorporated with 
the European system, had assumed a rank among nations, and a com- 
mercial position, to a certain extent, ensured by an external trade less 
shackled than before, and extended by the opening of new lines of 
communication, and by the awakened activity of a people for the first time 
roused from the torpor of ages. 

Upon his succession to the throne of the tsars, Alexander devoted his 
whole energies to the internal welfare of the country over which he was 
called by Providence to rule. An immense field lay before him. The emperor 
felt me understood his mission, and he never ceased tolabour in the great 
work of civilising his people. Never had such expectations been attached 
to the successor toa throne. Klopstock celebrated the event in an ode, 
in which the emperor was designated as the prince of peace, and the 
tutelary angel of humanity. Just, liberal, philanthropic, enthusiastic, 
Alexander was undoubtedly equal to his self-imposed task. 

But like his predecessors, Alexander not only permitted himself to be 
distracted from these great objects by the ambition of European interfer- 
ence, but he was also led, by circumstances more or less unavoidable in 
states placed in immediate conjunction with ill-regulated and semi-barba- 
rous nations, to foreign conquests, and finally, indeed, to add upwards of 
36,000 square leagues, an amount nearly equal to the whole superficies 
of France, to the 300,000 which he had inherited. 

Notwithstanding these distractions from a peaceful and philanthropic 
career, reforms made great progress under the young emperor. The 
system of terror and the absurd vexations introduced by Paul, were at 
once put an end to. He instituted a permanent council, and modelled a 
complete reorganization of the central administration. He diminished 
the ens of taxation and the expenses of the court. He abolished, 
at least for the time, forced levies, and the inquisition and torture, 
for which he blushed as for a social leprosy. He forbad the confiscation 
of hereditary property; reformed the criminal code; established freedom 
of choice as to individual pursuits and occupations; gave permission to 
the nobles to sell lands, and to grant liberty to their serfs; and he first 
gave publicity to the national accounts. At the same time he dimi- 
nished the severity of the censorship, and communicated greater freedom 
to the press. 

Lastly, in order to assure himself, by personal observation, of the trust- 
worthiness of officials, and to make himself personally acquainted with the 
wants of localities, he undertook frequent journeys, upon which occasions 
he received and listened to the claims and petitions of persons of all 





* Histoire intime de la Russie sous les Empereurs Alexandre et Nicolas, et 
particulitrement pendant la Crise de 1825. Par J. H. Schnitzler. Paris. 1847. 
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classes. It is said of Alexander, by Storch (Russland unter Alexander 
I.), that it was his wish to combine, as Tacitus says of Nerva, Jmperium 


et Libertatem. 

The splendid fabric thus raised up by the enthusiasm of youth fell, 
however, before Alexander's career was terminated, beneath that vast and 
ancient corruption which corrodes to the present day the Russian empire 
from its remotest extremities to its very heart. Atae ctioggiin for a 


time with this gigantic evil, hurrying from place to place to destroy 


the hydra-headed monster, the young emperor was forced to give up the 
unequal oreees pes: ° abandon the cares of the administration to the 
active, prudent, and loyal, but arbitrary, imperious, and tyrannical 
Taktdieh, stroe Roatan of the iio. 


Il.— THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 


At the same time that Alexander withdrew from an active super- 
intendence over the internal affairs of his country, events were implicating 
him more and more with European policy. Sworn over the tomb of the 
great Frederic to an eternal alliance with Frederic William, of Prussia, 
the disasters of Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, aroused apprehensions which 
were strong enough to cause duty to be neglected, or to awaken a feeling 
before unknown, of admiration for the conqueror, in the breast of the 
enthusiastic emperor. 

Somewhat vain in his nature, flattered by the advances made by Napo- 
leon, and fascinated by the genius of the great captain, there is every 
reason to believe that when Alexander accepted the secret conditions of 
the treaty of Tilsit, he in reality consented to divide the empire of the 
world with France, whose power and influence preponderated at that time 
as much as that of Russia preponderates in the present day. 

A biographer of yr wee, has said of this treaty, that “ Alexander 
only consented at Tilsit to that which his position did not permit him to 
refuse, and that he extricated himself from an awkward dilemma by his 
dissimulation.” M.Chateaubriand has also said of Alexander, that “ sin- 
cere as a man in what concerned humanity, he was deceitful as a half- 
Greek in what concerned politics.” ‘ad a still more severe remark 
was elicited at St. Helena, where it was said, “‘He was a Greek of the 
Low Empire !” 

M. Thiers, in his “ History of the Consulate and the ee wo in his 
sleepless hatred of the English, attributes the emperor's conduct on this 
occasion solely to the grudge which he entertained against his English 
allies. ‘Prince Lebanoff,” says M. Thiers, “hastened to Tilsit to ex- 
press the strong desire felt by his master to put an end to the war, his 
excessive disgust for the English alliance, his extreme impatience to see 
the great man of his age, and to come toa frank and cordial explanation 
with him.” And the first thing Alexander is made to do upon meeting 
Napoleon is to enumerate his grievances against Great Britain, “ the 
avarice, the selfishness which she had manifested, the false promises with 
which she had lured him, the deserted state in which she had left him, 
with the resentment excited by a disastrous war, which he had been 
obliged to wage single-handed.” 

Although M. Schnitzler does not take quite the same view that 
we take of the feelings which actuated Alexander on this memorable 
Occasion, and he is most inclined to think that the tsar only saw in the 
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treaty of Tilsit, a means of appropriating Finland to himself, still he 
does not fail so tal with disdain the perce Mie of the French Anglo- 
phobists, as suggesting motives that never could have existed in a judi- 
cious policy. For he remarks, “ by wameeg ts. the antagonists of 
Napoleon, land, Prussia, and Sweden ; by authorising, for however 
brief a time, his new usurpations beyond the Rhine and the Alps, what 

tee could Alexander obtain of the possibility of ever re-establish- 
ing the equilibrium that was thus destroyed? Besides, such crafty 
conduct, would it not have given the formal lie to the many noble words 
which had issued from the mouth of the young monarch, and to the idea 
which it was his own wish should be publicly entertained of his character, 
and of his chivalrous sentiments ?”’ 

Be this, however, as it may, the obstinate exclusion by Napoleon of 
the English from the continent, soon wore out the patience of Alexander 
and of the Muscovite nobles, who were all suffering from this oppressive 
system, and brought back a more healthy and loyal policy. The admission 
of British ships, at first under the Portuguese flag, and then in an open 
manner into the Russian ports, necessarily entailed a rupture with France, 
and on the 24th of June the French army crossed the Niemen. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of this great campaign. 
Alexander showed himself modest under successes which in reality broke 
the chains which then bound all Europe. These events, decisive in the 
history of his life, brought him back again to a policy more consonant 
with the welfare of his country. The epoch was itself incontestably 
the most resplendent of his reign, and never had his country before 
appeared destined to play so important a part in the history of nations. 

Schnitzler participates in the sentiments of Tourgueneff, who was on 
the field, in the service of the great Stein, that, although Alexander, to 
ance rivalry, resigned the supreme command to Schwarzenberg, 

e was the soul of the coalition which overthrew the Emperor of the 
French. His presence, his enthusiasm, his addresses, electrified every 
one ; and when the Austrian hesitated, Alexander only pushed forward 
the more resolutely. France has also to thank the Russian, that she re- 
mained after the struggle in her integrity, and that she did not cease to 
be a respectable power after even the second treaty of Paris. 

But while Alexander spared the stronghold cf Jacobinism and revolu- 
tion, he preserved nearer to himself the grand-duchy of Warsaw. And 
Cracow alone remained to fall in after years beneath the pressure of the 
three despoiling powers. 


IIl.—-THE LAST DAYS OF ALEXANDER. 


The re-establishment of peace, and the emperor’s return to his country, 
led Russia to hope for and anticipate measures calculated to ensure the 
prosperity and happiness of the country. But the general expectation 
was doomed to disappointment. Instead of attempting to heal those 
wounds which involuntarily recalled to memory the white sepulchres of 
the Evangelists, the tsar devoted his whole attention to foreign politics, 
and entered with his adhesion to the Holy Alliance, in 1815, into 9 
totally new career. The consequence was that the Greeks, co-religionists 
with the Russians, were neglected, for nations with whom the people 
themselves had few sympathies, and they did not fail to attribute all the 
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misfortunes that overtook Alexander during the few last years of his reign, 
to the just anger of the Almighty. In 1824, the emperor was attacked 
with an illness which nearly proved fatal ; and on the 19th of November, 
in the same year, a hurricane blowing from the westward drove back the 
waters of the Neva, till that river attained an elevation of twelve feet 
above its ordinary level. The whole city of St. Petersburg was in- 
undated, and hundreds of lives were lost, besides an almost incalculable 
amount of property. At the same time, the fruits of the Holy Alliance 

n to manifest themselves in insurrectionary proceedings, which neces- 
sarily involved the aggrandizement of the protecting parties. Austria, 
more especially, manifested great activity in availing itself of the oppor- 
tunity of strengthening its position in the States of North Italy. Insur- 
rections broke out at the same time in Poland, and the members of secret 
societies were denounced and punished, while the representative form of 

vernment was virtually superseded. Worse than all, insurrection 

movements took place in Russia Proper. Novogorod set the example, and 
with the first detection of the secret societies,“ Alexander learnt that his 
days were numbered, and that a dagger awaited him in almost every 
position of life. 

These circumstances combined with domestic afflictions to fill up the 
cup of unhappiness that remained for Alexander in his latter days; 
leaving him nothing but disgust of the world, and an habitual expression 
of grief and melancholy to which nothing could afford even momentar 
relief. He had been wedded in early life to the beautiful, pious, 
and good Louisa, Princess of Baden ; wha: with her new religion, had 
assumed the name of Elizabeth. Alexander was at that time sixteen 
years of age; the fair princess, fifteen ; and the parties were in every 
respect so suited to one another, as to give every promise of a happ 
union. But two girls who sprang from this marriage died while still 
very young, and the durable attachment founded upon paternity was thus 
broken. Alexander formed another attachment, destined to last for eleven 
years of his life. Three girls were the issue of this connexion, two of 
whom died in early life, and when the unworthy object of the emperor's 
affection proved herself as faithless a mistress as she had been a wife, 
there only remained to him one daughter, Sophia N——, to engross 
all his strong affections. But the hand of death was also upon this 
favourite daughter. Sent to Paris for the benefit of change of air and 
medical advice, she returned to St. Petersburg when seventeen years of 
age, and was betrothed with the emperor’s consent to a young Russian, 
the son of an old and faithful statesman; but before even the magnificent 
trousseau ordered from Paris had arrived, Sophia N—— was no more. 
Alexander never recovered this last shock. If he sought for solace, it was 
in tranquillity, or in the domestic circle of some immediate friends. This 
was the means of bringing the emperor once more into the society of his 
wife, and the errors of by-gone days were forgiven him, by the resigned 





* It is stated that the first revelation of conspiracy was made to the emperor 
by Sherwood, a person of English descent, and at the time a subaltern in the 3rd 
regiment of lancers of Boug. This man was rewarded by a grant of hereditary 
nobility, with the name of Vernii, “ the faithful.” But it was easy to see that he 
could not long be allowed to enjoy the price of his fidelity to his sovereign, He 
disappeared upon the first opening of the Turkish campaign. _ 
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amiable partner of his crown. But sorrow and concealed distress had 
sav, seh tho ibid cncoenapticn in her frame, to alleviate which, it was 


to repair to Taganrog. 
Prifvortly aher his arrival io Little Russia, and while making an ex- 
eursion in the Crimea, the emperor caught the malaria of the 
country. On the 16th of November, he felt the first symptoms of fever 
at Marioupol, and the next day he joined his wife at Taganrog. The 
complaint, however, made rapid progress. Alexander’s mind was at that 
time almost solely occupied with ideas of death, and with superstitious 
feelings, to which a number of small circumstances had led him to attach 
an unusual degree of importance. The consequence was, that the disease 
soon took a continuous form, with the addition of bilious and — 
symptoms, and the emperor sank beneath the united effects of physical 
and moral sickness on the 30th of the same month. We have seen from 
De Hell’s Russia, that the house and bed in which this sad occurrence 
took place, are still preserved in the city, where death overtook the 


tsar. 
IV.—INTERREGNUM—COMBAT OF GENEROSITY BETWEEN TWO BROTHERS. 


Alexander left three brothers, the Grand Dukes Constantine, Nicolas, 
and Michel. The succession belonged incontestably to the Grand Duke 
Constantine as theelder, and the public yielded to this event, which inspired 
more fear than satisfaction. Constantine was the only child who took 
after his father, Paul, both in his appearance and in his character. His 
physiognomy, indeed, partook more of the Kalmuck than of the Euro- 
pean . The other children more resembled their mother, the Prin- 
cess of Wurtemberg, a woman not less distinguished by her beauty than 
by her mental perfections. 

When the news of Alexander’s death reached St. Petersburg, Nicolas 
hastened to the senate to do homage to the claims of his brother, Con- 
stantine, but the council of the empire would not take any steps till they 
had examined a sealed packet entrusted to their care by the late emperor, 
and only to be opened on the event of his death. 

This packet was found to contain, first, a letter from Constantine* to 
Nicolas in which he renounced the succession to the throne, partly in con- 
sequence, as he modestly avowed, of his incapacity, and partly in conse- 
quence of an engagement entered into at the time of his divorce of his 
first wife, who was sister to the present King of Belgium. A second 
letter was from Alexander himself, accepting his brother's renouncement. 
A third document was a public act referring to the foregoing letters, and 
nominating the Grand Duke Nicolas to the succession. 

These documents were decisive. From the moment that the Emperor 


Alexander had breathed his last, the throne belonged by right to Nicolas. 


* The Grand Duke Constantine, so named by Catherine, in view to his future 
empire over the city of the sultans, passed his life it is well known in reviews and 
M. de Custine relates upon this subject an anecdote which M. Schnitzler 

acknow! to be highly characteristic. “I do not like war,” he said one day, 
“it spoils the soldiers, dirties their clothes, and destroys discipline.” Tourgueneff 
relates another equally characteristic. When Alexander and Constantine joined 
the army after the passage of the Beresina and the close of the campaign of 1812, 
latter was greatly shocked with the appearance of the army, after so arduous 

. we and he indignantly exclaimed, “ Why, those fellows only know how to 
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The latter ed to be, or was really, ignorant of these arrangements, 
and when the council summoned him to their presence, he declined the 
invitation, as he said he had no right to a seat amongst them, and they 
had to to the Winter Palace to lay the important facts before the 

uke, and to declare him emperor of all the Russias. Nicolas, how- 
ever, refused to accept the homage of the council, until it was known 
whether his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine adhered to his renun- 
ciation. It was in vain that the council represented the danger of such 
a proceeding, and declared that in an autocratic state an interregnum was 
astate of revolution. The grand duke remained inflexible. 

It was necessary, therefore, to proclaim Constantine at once. The re- 
giments of the guards were summoned to the square before the Winter 
Palace, and their ensigns were transported into the chapel, to be returned 
to receive homage to a new prince, before even the death of Alexander 
was publicly known in St. Petersburg. When the name of Constantine 
was heard, partial murmurs broke forth amidst the ranks, but the gene- 
rality of the troops were satisfied, for the Cesarevitch was better known to 
them than his brother. Nicolas was not, indeed, very popular with the 
army. Frequent inspections of barracks and guard-houses, often made at 
night time, and generally by surprise, had alienated the soldiers’ affections. 

Nothing was wanting to the inauguration of the new emperor but the 
expression of his will. The whole empire did homage to him. The 
capital enjoyed a perfect calm. Ne public communications took place. All 

ies were silent and resigned, in fact most were occupied with their grief 

r the deceased emperor. The council of the empire, at the same time, con- 

stituted itself into a regency till the grand duke should arrive from 

Warsaw, and all official acts were performed in the name of Constan- 
tine the First. 

In the meantime the news of the death of Alexander had reached 
Warsaw, two days before it was received at St. Petersburg, and Con- 
stantine hastened to write, that wishing to confine himself to the strict 
performance of his duty to the late emperor, he adhered to his renuncia- 
tion of the crown, given to, and accepted by, his brother Alexander. 
The Grand Duke Michel himself, at that time at Warsaw, charged him- 
self with the delivery of these important despatches. Nicolas, however, 
refused to avail himself of these acts, although so decisive in his favour, 
and a combat of principle and of generosity, almost without example in 
history, was engaged in by the two brothers. Nicolas induced his brother 
Michel to return to Warsaw to explain to Constantine the conduct that 
he had hitherto pursued, and in the interval he withdrew into perfect re- 
tirement in the little palace of Anitchkof. 


V.—THE CONSPIRACY OF 1825. 


Alexander died on the 1st of November, 1825. On the 25th of the 
same month, after three weeks of interregnum, Nicolas learnt, at the 
moment the council of the empire was about to — his succes- 
sion, that an insurrection was about to break out, and that the guard had 
been intrigued with. The same night the grenadiers of the guard were 
replaced at the Winter Palace by a strong detachment of the regiment of 
Finland. To this was subsequently added a battalion of anppets of the 
guard. The palace assumed the aspect of a citadel, and without such a 
precaution incalculable mischief would have occurred. 
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The chiefs of the society of the north and of the conspiracy in St. 
ie eg 3 Conrad Ryléief, Prince Troubetzkoi, and Prince Obo- 
lenski. the 24th and 25th of December the conspirators assembled 
in numbers at the house of the former. Among these were numerous 
military men, of high rank and standing, most of whom answered for the 
regiments with which they were connected. The conspirators knew that 
they had been betrayed by the subaltern Rostoftsof, and they felt that the 

bard being thrown aside they could no longer hide their swords. 

It was resolved to await the proclamation of Nicolas, when. such 
regiments or military men as could be induced to take an active part 
in the insurrection, should assemble before the senate-house. Prince 
Troubetzkoi should assume the command, and through the medium of 
the senate, which should be compelled to obey the rebels, Nicolas’s 
consent was to be obtained for a convocation of deputies from the pro- 
vinees, charged with the election of a sovereign, and with the establish- 
ment of a representative system of government, a provisional government 
being established for the time-being. It was wished to avoid shedding 
blood, but Ryléief and others of the conspirators, considered it impossibie 
to obtain their objects without sacrificing the newly-elected emperor. 

The whole of the night of the 25th was passed in discussion. At the 
same time it was reported among the soldiery that Constantine had not 
resigned the throne, that the grand duke and his brother Michel were 
marching upon St. Petersburg with the first army and’ that of Poland, 
and that they must not give an oath of fealty to an impostor. Early on 
the morning of the 26th, the regiment of Moscow, which occupied one of 
the more distant barracks, commenced an insurrectionary movement, to 
which the commanding officer, General Friedrichs, and the company of 
grenadiers alone opposed themselves. When the general approached the 
rebels, Prince Chichépine rushed upon him sword in hand, while Bestou- 
jeff fired a pistol at his person. The unfortunate Friedrichs fell upon the 
ground mortally wounded in the head. Major-General Chenchine was 
sabred at the same time. Chtchépine then seized the regimental colours 
and led the way towards the Palace of the Senate. Arrived on the Square 
of Isaac, they took up their station behind the statue of Peter the Great 
to await for re-inforcements. Nor did they wait long before their ranks 
were augmented by alfmost the whole of the battalion of the marines of 
the ns and by several companies of grenadiers of the guard. A mul- 
titude of civilians congregated at the same time around the rebel soldiers, 
ready to unite with them, when they found it safe to do so. 

In the mean time minutes appeared as hours to Nicolas in his palace, 
for he could not rely upon his guards, and without his guards a Russian 
emperor, especially upon his proclamation, is as weak as he is strong with 
their concurrence. At half-past eleven General Voinof, commander-in- 
chief of the guard, arrived to announce that the prescribed formality had 
been peaceably complied with by the generality of regiments. But only 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, information was communicated to the 
emperor of the steps taken by the regiment of Moscow, and of the state 
of insurrection in which it stood in the vicinity of the palace. 

_ Nicolas immediately took such measures as were forced upon him by 
his situation. The regiment of Séménof was at once codieel out to sup- 
press the rebellion, and the horse-guards received orders to keep themselves 
im momentary readiness. Feeling also that it was necessary to show him- 
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self upon such an occasion, the emperor went to embrace his wife Alex- 
andra Foedoroyna and also to invoke divine protection in the chapel 
attached to the palace. This accomplished, he took the young grand- 
duke, then in his eighth year, by the hand, and presenting him to the 
Finnish regiment, said, “I confide him to you, it is for you to defend 
him.” The scldiers, ‘affected to tears, swore to make a rampart for him 
with their bodies, and when his tutor, Colonel Moeder, came to claim the 
child, they refused to give him up to any one but his own father. 

As Nicolas issued from the pulace, the first thing he perceived was 
Colonel Alexis Orloff at the head of several squadrons of horse-guards 
already occupying that immense space, then deeply clad in snow, which 
extends from the winter palace to the senate. Beyond this, and beyond 
the space in front of the admiralty, near the statue of Peter the Great, 
Nicolas saw the crowd hustling the rebel soldiery, and he heard with his 
own ears the oft-repeated cries of ‘‘ Long live the Emperor Constantine.” 

Nicolas felt it was time to act, and taking with him the first batta- 
lion of the regiment of Preobrajensk, he marched at once to encounter 
the rebels, whose numbers amounted to from twv to three thousand men. 
The third battalion of the same regiment, as well as several companies 
of the grenadiers of Pavlofsk, and a battalion of sappers of the guard, 
were at the same time ordered to reinforce the Finland regiment ; charged 
with the defence of the palace. 

On his way, the emperor fell in with a detachment about to join the 
enemy. Advancing towards them, he addressed them with the usual 
salutation. The sovereign or the commander-in-chief, according to an 
old Russian custom, when he finds himself in the presence of an armed 
force, is expected to interchange a few words of friendship. “Good 
morning, my children.” Sdrastrouitie rébéti ! exclaimed Nicolas to the 
detachment in question. ‘ Hurrah, Constantine!” was the only answer. 
Without being in the least disconcerted, the emperor pointed with his 
finger to the extreme end of the square, and said, “ You have mistaken 
your way, your place is there, among the traitors !” 

The next detachment, to which he addressed the same salutation re- 
mained confused and made no answer. The emperor seized his advan 
with admirable presence of mind. ‘‘ The converts to the right about, 
march!” he exclaimed in his sonorous voice, and the soldiers obeyed as 
mechanically as if they had left their barracks with no other intention. 

About the same time Lieutenant Panoff of the grenadier guards, whose 
barracks were close to the winter palace, had issued forth with several 
companies of rebels and had directed his steps towards the fortress 
which is situated in the middle of the river, not far from the senate- 
house. The possession of such a stronghold would evidently have 
been of the first importance to the rebels, as they would have found in it 
treasure, arms, and ammunition, and a safer retreat than an open 
square, where they were exposed to be shot down and sabred without 
mercy. General Soukine, who commanded this species of krelm, was 
however, prepared to receive the rebels, and Panoff was obliged to retreat 
over the ice of the Neva, and make his way to the winter palace against 
which he had some idea of attempting a coup de main. He even 
advanced into the court, but seeing the resolute attitude of the soldiers 
upon duty, he withdrew to join the main body of rebels. 
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VILTHE INSURRECTION ON ISAAC SQUARE. 

__ Tas strugele gle between the latter and the imperial forces had by this 
SSE aad Redes eotgeeh tenses] eneang b> grin po 

. attempts to gain 
session of the palace of the senate. Lieutenant Nassakine established 
er te one a seenniene ne wo 
successfully every attac t the period approach o 
horse-guards the rebels were already in a state of demoralisation, for of the 
men destined to take the command Prince Obolenski and Iakoubo- 
were alone at their posts. Prince Troubetzkoi was not to be found, 
and Ryléief lost much valuable time in seeking him. Colonel Boulatof 


yes aa oe ee ptm 
by and by a large staff, it was in vain that the 
was to retire and allow the insurrection to be 
usion. Anxious to avoid the spilling of blood, 
those who been led astray, he was ed to make an 
attempt to bring them back to their duty before recourse was had to 
confidence in the attachment 
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i drowned by cries of ‘‘ Hurrah, Constantine.” 
Obolenski rushed at him with fixed bayonet, which had the effect of 
frightening the veteran’s horse, but Kakhofski at same moment 
levelled his pistol at him and wounded him mortally. The hand of a 
Russian thus cut down the brave man whom theenemy’s balls had 

in fifty-six combats. “I could not have believed,” he said, as he was 
borne away, “that I should have met my death from the hand of one of 
my countrymen!” 

The crowd now pressed around the rebels, and getting more and more 
excited, began to make common cause with them. Colonel Anrep ran his 
sword through a civilian, at the moment he was about to overthrow 3 
superior officer. Hitherto the conspirators had not ventured to use the 
word “ Constitution,” which had no meaning for the bearded and cloaked, 
or the shaved and armed portions of the assembled multitude. Still, the 
moment to try it was come, and with the cry of “ Hurrah, Constantine !” 
were now mingled shouts of “ Hurrah, Constitoutzia !” which more sur- 
ee excited ‘the ignorant mujiks, and a soldiery equally un- 


The shot which had mortally wounded the brave general, Milorado- 
viteh (the Russian Murat, as M. de Segur calls him), had been deeply felt 
by the emperor and his staff. Tho tape sajimeutding' theta bad. bean 
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tried character of the emperor, and this historian was also an eye-witness 
of the affair, which does not appear to have been the case with the author 
of the “ Revelations.” 
| VII,—THE EXPIATION. 
Svrrounpep by the most distinguished ladies of the city, the em 
ornate th awaiting the issue of the iene wit tictende 
Nicolas, apprehensive of the effect upon so sensitive a person, 
sent to warn her when it was necessary to have recourse to the 
, and when the first gun was fired, she burst into tears and con- 
in an attitude of prayer until the revolt was at an end. 
receiving the last wishes of Miloradovitch, the emperor returned 
s palace. The touching scene that ensued may be imagined. 
a beginning of a reign?” they both marches f together. Tlie 
same evening a solemn Ye Deum was chanted in the chapel of the 
winter palace in the presence of the emperor, the empress, and the whole 


iinet 


: 


The troops remained under arms all night. Several regiments 
bivouacked around large fires upon the open squares, and were 
at the head of the adjacent streets. Detachments of Cossacks 
were at the same time dispersed throughout the city, to maintain order, 
and to pick up fugitives. The next morning the emperor quitted the 
acco ied by only one aide-de-camp, thanked the troops for their 
fidelity and discipline, and ordered them a reward in money, victuals, and 
spirits. a losses experienced, Nicolas was determined 
to act with clemency. He more epee exercised this noble prero- 
gative towards the soldiery, who been seduced or led astray. He 
granted them at once a politic and generous pardon. The most guilty alone 
were sent for a brief time to the army of Caucasus, to wash out, in fight- 
= enemies of their country, the stain upon their colours. 
ince Troubetzkoi, whose papers had been seized at his residence, 
was pie in the course of the morning before the emperor. The 
i who had kept away from the insurrection, now prostrated 
i at the emperor's feet, implored his pity, and begged for his 
life. ‘Let it be so!” answered Nicolas, with digni ; “sit down and 
write to the princess, I will dictate the letter.’ roubetzkoi wrote 
almost mechanically “Ja sdarof”—I am well—but when he heard 
the next words, “i.ia boudon sdarof”—and I shall have my life spared 
—he did not dare to continue. The emperor said, in a most imperious 
tone, “write and seal!” The guilty man tremblingly obeyed, and for a 
long time afterwards the severe remarks that. followed remained in his 
memory ;—“ If you feel the courage to support a dishonoured life, with 
nothing but remorse before you, you shall have it, but it is the only thing 
that I can promise.” After saying this, the emperor turned from him 


with — 
‘The city having been surrounded with soldiery very few of the con- 
spirators made their escape. It is supposed, indeed that Kiichelbecker 


was the only one, and he was caught at Warsaw and sent back to St. 

Petersburg, but this is scarcely credible. The indications found in the 
of Prince Troubetzkoi facilitated very much the arrests. 

7 implicated an infinite number of persons, and the different fortresses 

of the city were soon filled with prisoners. Among these unfortunates 
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sitiataituned: high civil fenptionssl cor off or 
rary men, &c. &e. Ryleéief, Prince Obolenski, Kakhofski, and all the 
chief conspiratcrs had joined Troubetzkoi in their separate dungeons. | : 

Among those whom Nicolas subj to a private interrogation were 
Alexander Bestoujef, Colonel , and others. He learnt from these 
examinations many salutary truths, although painful to an autocrat’s ears. 
Some such as T: ychef, a young officer, the pride of an illustrious 
house, he vainly endeavoured to save by recalling to a sense of his fealty 
and allegiance ; others, as in the case of a great-grandson of the renowned 
Suvarrow, he embraced and pardoned when the young man disclaimed 
all connexion with the conspirators. , | 

A commission of inquiry was instituted by an imperial ukase to try the 
guilty, and with especial orders to distinguish the seduced from the real 
conspirators. It was a duty of exceeding difficulty, for many of the most 
distinguished persons and of the most illustrious families of the empire 
were compromised. The commission proceeded, however, earnestly and 
steadily in its labours, and although the lives of the conspirators were 
generally spared, it was only to transmit them for the remainder of their 

ys to remote Siberia. 

The wives of many of the condemned followed their husbands into 
exile. It has even been said that a Frenchwoman set the example of 
such affectionate devotion, and M. Alexandre Dumas has founded his novel, 
Les Memoires d'un Maitre d’ Armes, upon such a tradition, the history ot 
which is said to have been given to him by M. Grisier, who was a cele- 
brated teacher of the art of fencing. But among the conspirators there 
were two Russians, Ivachef and Bassarghine, who both met with similar 
testimonies of conjugal devotion on the part of Frenchwomen. It was, 
however, the mistress of the first, who was lady’s companion to his mother. 
The Frenchwoman who joined Bassarghine in Siberia was of less distin- 
guished social position, but the same nobility of heart. Many 

t Russian ladies must have blushed at their egotism, when they 
t.the resolution of these two humble but self-sacrificing strangers! 

Ryléief and Kakhofski were condemned to be quartered, a punishment 
which was afterwards transmuted to hanging. The last sentence of the 
law was carried into execution at the same time against the celebrated 
 Pestel and his confederates in the insurrection of the south :—a very re- 
markable movement, little known and understood in this country, and to 
which we propose to devote a few pages at a future opportunity. 

' A’ scaffold was erected at two o'clock of the morning of the 25th of 
July, of such magnitude that five individuals could be hanged at the same 
time. -The spot chosen was the rampart of the fortress overlooking 
the little church of Trinity, upon the borders of the Neva, at the com- 
mencement of the quarter called Old St. Petersburg. Each regiment of 
the garrison sent one company to witness the sad scene about to take 
place at sunrise. At three in the morning, the regimental drums an- 
nounced the arrival of the condemned, whose lives had been spared, and 
who were distributed in groups upon the glacis in front of the scaffold. 
Obliged to kneel down, their epaulets and decorations and afterwards their 
uniforms were torn from off their backs, a sword was broken over each 
of their heads, and they were clothed in the coarse grey cloaks of con- 
victs. 














This the five condemned appeared upon the rampart 
They cee dehedis cloaks, with hoods covering their heads. 
The: fatal. veperanae-sijened to their necks, and the executioner had no 
sooner retired, than the platform was withdrawn from beneath them 
Pestel and Kakhofski were put at once out of pain, but the rope slided over 
hollow beneath. They were much hurt and contused, notwithstand- 
ing this, Ryléief, after he had somewhat recovered from the shock, and 
the platform had been replaced, walked back with a firm step, grievously 
remarking —“ succeeds with me, not even death!” The knot 
was made fast for the second time, and did not let them go. A roll of 
drums announced that human justice was at length satisfied. 

On square 


the ceremony. The expiation was complete, and all traces of the crime 
were for ever effaced. 








SERVIA AND THE SERVIAN REVOLUTION.* 


LEAVING it to antiquaries to trace the origin and migrations of the 
Servian race, by combining lan and myths with fragmentary tra- 
ditions, it is certain that we find that race occupying, from the earliest 
historical times, the country in which they are found to this day. 

The heights of a portion of the lofty range of mountains, which ex- 
tends from the Alps to the Black Sea ; their declivities, with the rivers 
and streams flowing from them, and the valleys they form, have ever con- 
stituted the Servian territory, between the ube on one side and the 
Adriatic and the Archipelago on the other. The successive heights of 
these mountain-ridges—described in the national songs as variegated 
woods, where the darkness of the forest is relieved only by white rocks, 
or by the unmelted ~snows—have ever been in possession of the 


Unlike the rest of the Sclavonians, the Servians, however, did not 
constitute a distinct state, but they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
eastern Roman emperor, upon condition that they should never be subject 
to a government proceeding from that capital, and they thus preserved a 
patriarchal form of government, living for centuries under their Shupanes 
and elders, regardless of bet tre! of surrounding nations. 

The Sclavonian apostles, Methodius and Cyrillus, who, about 860 .c., 
traversed all the countries bordering on the ube, distinguished them- 


* A History of Servia and the Servian Revolution, from Original MSS. and 
Translated from the German of Leopold Ranke, by Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr. John Murray. 
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very 
churches first broke forth. From the first they imbibed, in uence, 
that aversion towards tha demusiinial dhe qeainats deena mbishs ashe 
RR RCI enpetenndge Ter mnprepsretie 
the result entailed to the country we eee ager politically 


istendom, has been the main cause of the absence of that progressive 
development which depends so materially on the relations into which a 
c= ey ple enters into with nations already in a state of 
civilisation, and of the indifference with which a hardy, pious, and war- 
like people have been allowed by all Christendom to be d down, 
crushed, and nearly annihilated for centuries by Moslem fanaticism and 

From the earliest times the unfortunate Servians have been called upon 
to strain every nerve against the attempts made from the east to bring 
them into subjection. One of their most decisive victories ob- 
tained over the emperors was in 1043, when Constantine Monachus sent 
@ numerous army to subject them. The Servians encountered the Greeks 
_ of the Low Empire in their mountains, and the entire Greek army was 

annihilated in their impassable defiles. 

In these wars, it was an advantage to the Servians that were 
_— - the borders ey ae eatendin ; r they weg) a4 
if not always open aid, at least a certain degree of support. gran 
Shupanes eae A eagerly to ally themselves in marriage with the princely 
houses of western Europe, more especially with Venice, the relations of 
which. with the eastern empire were somewhat similar to their own. To 
Frederic Barbarossa they displayed, on the occasion of the crusade of 
1189, the most perfect y oe and they offered to hold Nissa as vassals 
of the German empire. The Servians, at times, addressed themselves 
" not only to the emperor, but also to the court of Rome, which never re- 
linquished its pretensions to the Servian and Illyrian dioceses. Yet 
Servia was strong within itself, and at a time when all Russia had fallen 
under the dominion of the Mongols, the Servian Krales—the kings of 
the forest-mountain—remained in unconquered isolation. 

The most distinguished of the early princes of Servia was Stephan 
Dushan, who, at first an ally, became afterwards a formidable enemy to 
John Cantacuzenus, defeating the Osmanli allies of the perfidious Greek, 
overrunning Macedonia, ing a formidable invasion of Hungarians 
under Louis I., and extending his power along the whole eastern shores 
of the Adriatic. In 1347, Stephan achieved eran between the 
eastern and western worlds, called himself “ Emperor of the Rou- 
‘melians; the Macedonian, Christ-living tsar.” 

Servia was then in that state which constitutes one of the most im- 
portant epochs in the existence of every nation—one of transition from 

triarchal traditions, handed down from the darkest origin, and fettered 
by local prejudices, to a legal order of things, founded on spiritual know- 
ledge, and corresponding with the general development of the human 
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race. But the progress of that development, and the eee sereien i 
of a station among ee wear unfortunately depended either 
upon its relations with civilised countries, or upon its own mL 
Sisal en thet setae tecceristroctbalihy ix-ceringthy el we 
which was at moment increasing in was 
— advancing towards the south of 

troduced by Cantacuzenus himself, the Osmanlis had already ob- 
tained a footing in Thrace, and it had become imperative upon the Ser- 
vians to: unite in resisting a power which, with the Arabs, had wrested 
nearly half the world from the Christian faith; when their great ruler 
re ag died, before he had completed the empire of which he had laid 
the foundation, and ere he had strengthened his power by the bulwark of 
national institutions. 

Tc the compact despotism of the Osmanlis, the Servians had thus to 
oppose the iotal disunion that occurred upon the death of their head, into 

werful classes under distinct woiwodes or barons palatine. The son of 

han soon lost the Roumelian districts acquired by his predecessors, 
nor could the ancient Servian countries long resist the Turkish power. 
In the time of Bajazet, Stephan Lasarewitsh had fought with the sultan, 
to whom he had given his sister to wife, in the great battles of Nicopolis 
and Angora. The Turks claimed the whole country upon the death of the 
prince, on the ground of relationship, and in 1438 the first mosque arose 
at Kruschewaz, and Turkish garrisons were placed in the fortresses of 
Golubaz and Smederewo (Semendria) on the Danube; and in Nowobrdo 
(Nova-berda), the most ancient of the Servian towns, in the immediate | 
vicinity of the richest mines. 

George Brankowitsh, allying himself to the renowned John Hunyad, 
revived for a time the fallen fortunes of his country, and obtained an ad- 
vantageous . The fatal battle of Varna, in 1444, in which the Hun- 
garian and Polish forces were defeated by the Turks, however, completed 
a downfall which was also hastened by ee dissensions. The Servians 
preferred giving themselves over to the Turks, to accepting the Latin 
rites. They invited the Osmanlis into their fortresses, that they might 
not see their strongholds given over to the Romish church. But in so 
doing they little anticipated the fate that awaited them. The fanatical 
moslems ed the doctrine that no faith ought to be kept with in- 
fidels, and the prince and chief nobles of the country (at least all such as 
did not embrace Muhammedanism) were put to death. The country was 
divided among the Spahis, who received tithes and taxes; and among the 
janissaries—a warrior caste, whose privileges resulted from their religion— 
to support and serve whom was the lot of the rayahs, as the Servians now 
became—and who were compelled to till the land and to pay the taxes. At 
the same time the patriarchate was united with that of Constantinople, and 
Greek bishops were placed over the Servian church. 

Thus subjected, the Servian no longer existed as an independent being. 
No Servian dared to ride into a town on horseback; he was only to ap- 
pearon foot; and to any Turk who might demand it, he was bound to 
render personal service. When meeting a Turk on the road, it was his 
duty to.halt, and make way for him ; and if he happened to carry small 
arms in defence against robbers, he was obliged to conceal them. To 
suffer injuries was his duty ; to resent them was deemed a crime. 

uence was that the Servians soon learnt to live as much as 


possible apart from the Turks, and the physical features of the country 
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itself to this arrangement. The Turks, as elsewhere in the present 
, lived inthe towns and the fortresses, while the Servians retired to 
the villages. . Many of the Servians at the same time fled from oppression 
to the mountains and forests, where they lay in saabush fide cle? elcp ad 
they knew would be passing the road, especially those sent with treasure 
to Constantinople. Hence they were. termed heyducs or robbers, and 
these heyducs afterwards played a prominent part in re-establishing the 
nationality of the country. ' 
_ For with the progress of time a number of circumstances combined to 
relieve the prostrate Servians from their thraldom, although they have 
never been able to regain their total independence, still less their pristine 
national distinction. Among the first of these causes operating in their 
favour, was the dissension that existed among the Osmanlis shesabolend: The 
spahis, living constantly in the country had an interest distinct from that 
of the pashas, who resided there only for a short time, and the janissaries, 
strong by the united body which they formed throughout the empire, 
were opposed to both. 
In 1788, the Emperor Joseph took the Servian patriachate under his 
en and united with Kussia to overthrow the dominion of the 
ks in Europe. The Servians assisted materially in the war that 
followed ially at the siege of Belgrade, in 1789, but national jealousies 
stood in. the way of the interests of Christendom, and England and 
a insisted upon Servia and its fortresses being restored to the 
tan. 
» The spirit of national independence had, however, once more been 
‘oused and could not be suppressed by diplomatic protocols, and circuni- 
stances soon occurred to heighten the horror and detestation in which 
their moslem masters were held, to the very highest degree. Of all the 
janissaries in the empire, none were more opposed to the reforms of Sultan 
Selim than those at Belgrade. When Abu Bekir was commissioned 
Pasha of Servia with orders to expel the janissaries, Passwan Oglu (appa- 
rently a Turkoman by his name) Pasha of Widdin made common cause 
with the warrior caste, and rose in rebellion against his master. Haji- 
Mustafa,* successor to Abu Bekir, was obliged to call the Servians to 
arms to resist the rebel Turkoman, and supported by the Turks the 
Servians were again victorious. But the Sub ime Porte became afraid 
of these very successes, the more bigoted moslems ouly saw in them, 
Christian = tae raised to importance at the expense of the faithful. 
Their policy underwent a complete change. Passwan was taken into 
high favour, and the janissaries were ordered to re-enter Servia. One 
of the first things they did was to seize Belgrade, and murder the pasha, 
set up their own Dahis like the Deys of Algiers, drive the spahis from 
the country, usurp property and land, and then commence an indiscri- 
minate slaughter of every person of any consideration in the country. 
Horror prevailed throughout the country, and the belief gained’ ground 
it was intended to extirpate the entire population. 
There are degrees, however, even in the subjugation of a people. The 
pereents and shepherds who had fled to the mountains were there ere 
the heyducs, and they resolved to unite and rather than wait till they 
have to suffer death, chained by the hangmen of the Dahis, to 


* Mrs. Kerr, in her translation of Ranke, has unfortunately preserved the Ger- 
man ve a of Oriental names, which can only lead the English reader into 
error. Thus for rayah, subject, she writes raja ; for haji, pilgrim, hadschi, &c. — - 
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pasha of Nish, was deputed by the colton 00 diesel the rayah, but he 
was driven back at the very onset. The same brilliant success attended 
Kara ’s opposition, after the capture of Semendria, to Ibrahim 
Pasha and his forty thousand Bosnians. Schabaz and Belgrade fell into 
ands of the Servians, the Turks were driven out of the country, and 
natives, free and armed, proceeded to the establishment of a regular 
ernment. : 
Unfortunately, grounds for continuous dissension presented themselves 
here. hao seaidieaniytoweids-naliitery doupetionn; as represented by Kara 
was counterbalanced by the formation of a senate. Russia mixed 
itself up with the internal affairs of the state, and while Kara George was 
to the Greek supremacy, a large body of the senate sided with 
Upon the rise of Napoleon, the position of Servia fluctuated with that 
of surrounding countries. Held in check, while the Turk was in 
close alliance with the Emperor of the French, ‘the treaty of Tilsit once 
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was aw ‘sy Russia. The usual success attended Kara 
which was, however, lost to the Servians by internal dissensions. 

inforced by 3000 Russians, the Turks were again defeated in 1810, 
and the soil was once more wrested from the dominion of Islamism, and, 
after many internal troubles, and the occupation of Belgrade by a Russian 
—* Kara George ultimately became the supreme head of the 


It is impossible to follow out the intrigues and dissensions, the difficul- 
ties and strifes in which the anomalous position of Servia, destitute of that 
one foundation of all national existence in Europe—the acknowledgment of 
their being a distinct political state—was placed. Notwithstanding the 
stipulations made by Russians at the of Bucharest in 1812, 
the Turks recommenced hostilities in 1813. George no longer 
proved himself the same man as a sovereign that he had been as a moun- 

in chief ; with his defection and the death of Weliko, the Servian cause 
lost, and Semendria and Belgrade were again occupied 


dé 


more 

the Turks. 
Although Kara George had taken refuge in Austria, the Osmanlis still 
found themselves under the necessity of requesting the assistance of the 
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yet unsubdued chieftains of the country, and for these they ° 
opened + sewure Pas o only remaining gospodar—Mi Obreno- 
witsh— task of pacifying the country. The 


“Babats to} promises made to the gospodar, 
“= ‘ Aes Belgrade to co at the head of his 
etnies eceived countrymen greater part of 1815 an 
internal warfare was diated co oh on with ated acine but relly i in favour 
of the Servians under Milosch. At le Kurshid Pasha having been 
succeeded by Marash-li Pasha, who to be more conciliatory in 
ion, peace was established, and the Turks were allowed to gar- 
rison the fortresses. Milosch, ambitious of being, after the Turk, sole 
head of the state, effected the destruction of his’ iva Moler, who had 
been appointed president of the national assembly. Bishop Niktschitsh 
was another victim to internal dissensions, and the once heroic and dreaded 
» Kara George, wee ventured to return to his country, also met with 
an ignominious death. 

r was Milosch’s government established without even more blood- 
shed end rebellion, but at length, upon the successful revolt of Greece, the 
vos of the Servian prince becoming acceptable to Sultan 

his dignities were made hereditary in his family, and the that 
remained was between the absolute tends ever of 
the subject, and which was altimately. decided in Nias of the latter, and 
Milosch was obliged to abdicate st Sercia of lis son Milan. ‘The seat of 
ernment was now removed to Belgrade, where the Turkish pasha 
welt, and two senators were included with the prince in the government. 
Michael, who succeeded to Milan, having to grant the den demands of 
the people, Wutschitsch, one of his associates in power, assumed the sole 
direction of affairs, while Alexander, son of Kara George, was nominally 
chosen as prince. When, through the interference of the E 
powers in 1840, the Osmanlis were strengthened by the defeat of 
the tians, the self-confidence of the Porte materially increased, and 
itself even into its treatment of Servia, where Kiamil pasha offi- 
cially countenanced the election of the new prince and his prime minister, 
in opposition to the fallen Obrenowitsch’s who were supported by Russian 
influence. Austria, however, havin united its influence with ia, in 
earn, dred the Servian question, a middle course was ultimately taken to pre- 
witsch remained in power, but Wutschitsch was 
rill go and Rica Pasha was replaced by Hafiz, the defeated of Nizib. 
By these last arrangements, also, the sultan no longer exacts the capita- 
_ tion tax, the spahis no longer enjoy @ distribution of the village 
amongst Giscaiiives , and the Turks are restricted to the fortresses, and 
although it cannot be asserted that the present position of Servian affairs 
issuch as to inspire much confidence, still the progress of the spirit of the 
west towards the east is far too powerful, and its secret, or open advance, 
too universal, to admit of its ever being deprived of the ascendency which 
it has now acquired. It is this which constitutes the deep interest excited, 
amidst all its local intricacies, by the Servian emancipation, and which 
must insure to Mr. Ranke’s able work a just and well-deserved popularity, 
for it will be a sad disgrace to this country if we are ever the last in 
acknowledging the claims of Christian nations subjected to, the yoke of 
the infidel, to the attention and active sympathy of the enlightened and 
powerful governments of Christendom. 


py aoe Ee of oe Turks soon, however, brought about a new 
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THE OPERA. 


Tue season of 1847 is over; the ship is safe in port, and, after re- 
ceiving not a few hostile shots, is d to have proved victorious. If 
inning of the season was not in every respect so very brilliant,— 
if it did force a little crop of opposition to vegetate somewhat luxu- 
riantly, no matter,—all has been withered by a breath from Jenny 
Lind. The town ceases to waver between contending parties, the northern 
gale nips off all the off-shoots of discord, and the opera remains the 
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The season of 1847 will be termed, by future antiquaries, the season of 
Jenny Lind; and all those various articles which are now named after 
the Swedish nightingale, will fetch high prices, and be treasured up as 
relics of an important epoch. And really—(we are not paid for the 
wad ),—the “Jenny Lind” scent is a very good sort of commodity. 

oured upon handkerchiefs, and placed in drawers, its results are not 
unpleasing, and one may, while imbibing the perfume, meditate on the 
ce which surrounds the name of the great vocalist. , 

And mind,—do not be misled, gentle reader, and fancy that these 
vile symbols are to be a substitute for thy Lind, and that she will not 
reappear ; that, deprived of the bright alee thou wilt have to raise 
thyself into @ state of imaginary bliss, by sniffing the “ Jenny Lind” ' 
perfume, or quaffing the “Jenny Lind” gin a or letting the 
“Jenny Lind” lozenge melt mournfully on thy tongue—thou mayst, 
indeed, an’ thou wilt, so employ the interval between this time and next 
aia, aly ¢ Jenny Lind will return ; yea, of a surety, she will come 
back. ‘That Amina, who looked so deliciously cogundion, whose joys 
made thy heart leap within thee, and whose sorrows summoned the tears 
to thine eyes; that Maria, whose ‘‘ Rataplan” caused thee to tremble 
with somewhat of a military ardour, not all-too fierce, but merry and 
exhilirating, as though thou wert flirting with Bellona ; that Susanna, 
who stepped into existence but a few days ago, and whose “ Deh vieni” 
—(song, so often wrongfully omitted)—is still reposing peacefully within 
thy heart of hearts;—these same Amina, Maria, and Susanna, we say, 
are not to become matters of dim history, whereof men shall talk, as of 
something dreamed after an unusually light supper, which was just. to 
be partaken once in a mundane existence, and never to be so much as 
smelt again,—but she is actually, veritably, and bond fide, to return in 
1848. 

We hasten to state this fact in our usually concise manner, because there 
has been a gloomy, murky, soul-darkening rumour, that the word “ fare- © 
well,” which has been very innocently prefixed to the closing night of the 
season, signified that it was the “ Lind’s” farewell to the Britishers. Not 
a bit of it—it is the mere shake-hands with a friend at the hall-door after 
the formal leave-taking in the drawing-room, the glass of sherry that 
follows the nominal Jast bumper, the printer’s name and address after the 
“finis.” The closing night of the season was the stop official—this is the 


Ta 
oni—that sweetest of tenors—has also left a name, which will 
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stick tight to many memories. The “ Elvino” which he sang in Rubini's 
shirt (a fact!)—was it not winning, fascinating, charming, delicious,— | 
and whatever adjective you please, that you would put into an enthu- 
siastic lady's mouth, when you supposed her to min of a gentleman 
vocalist. too, Coletti, great singer, actor, thy old F i 
go terrible with his wrath, so terrible with his grim white moustache, is 
a thing that shall not die. These be good importations, these of Gar- 
tti, and of the now elderly Year 1847 has its special operatic 
coat of arms, Gardoni and Coletti shall be the supporters, while Jenny 
Lind is the crest. : 
And then the dballet-—we cannot say that the ballet has improved 
use that is always perfect at Her Majesty's Theatre. Mr. Lumley 
carries about him in some pocket a sort of patent which declares that he 
has the sole power of producing ballet ; he stands forth as the Terpischorean 
monopolist in an age of anti-monopoly. A ballet elsewhere is neither 
more than less than a horrid “bore”—a miserable thing made up of 
i notions and combinations. It is immaterial who is the 
premiere e at any other establishment ; she may be the first per- 
son of the world, but the ensemble is too heavy for her. At all theatres, 
save Her Majesty's, ballet is an exotic in a badly managed conservatory, 
but at Her Majesty’s Theatre it springs as from a native soil, and you feel 
the geniality of the circumstances. Taglioni always comes with a Te- 
newed juvenility, to be attributed solely to: the benign atmosphere of the 
Haymarket—Cerito’s bounds have a joyance which belong to the climate 
of that one theatrical region. ' 

And then what choice inventions eprin from the brains of the ballet 
concoctors at Her Majesty's Theatre! ‘None of your picking up an old 
stale vi festival, or a trembling group of Swiss ts, to do what 
has been done twenty times too often, but there is a living fancy at work 
that diffuses itself into details of costime and picturesque formations, 
Never was a neater little blaze of brilliancy than that Thea, the scene of 
which was laid among flowers, and which took us into a world of smiling 
pinks, agile jonquils, and coquettish tulips. There is a luxurious play of 
the inventive faculties in these little works, which oscillate so prettily 
between ballet and divertissement without belonging to either, and there 
is always an effective scenic flash at the conclusion—something that 
shows creation has been at work, and that there has not been a hammer- 
mg paetber of old fragments. 

oreover our stoek danseuses has been increased to an important 
degree. Rosati and Marie Taglioni the younger—she of the droll 
chevelure—are, in truth, valuable additions, and the former has a particular 
sort of step, which constitutes.a distinct individuality. Therefore, Mr. 

’ Lumley, we bid thee twine thy brow with a wreath composed of such 
verdant leaves as Jenny Lind, Gardoni, Coletti, Taglioni (elder and 
younger)» Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Rosati, and wish that in 1848 thy 
we will not, like the Persians, say thy shadow—may not be less. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton, the authoress of Ellen Middleton, has also 
contributed to the same stores a tale of deep pathos and high-wrought 
interest, entitled Grantley Manor. It is in every respect calculated to 
ensure a distinguished Ii reputation to Lady Fullerton. 

Mr. Broderip’s Zoological Recreations} are undoubtedly destined to 
take a place by the side of White of Selborne and Waterton. The love 
of Nature and observation of her various works are indeed united in this 
work to a iarity with the literature of the which is not to 
be met with in his ious predecessors. While works generally 
contribute to enhance knowledge, improve taste, and increase our enjoy- 
ments of life, ot ie thus made to assume, with Mr. Broderip, & 
additional value of a literary and, in the case of “ancient dragons,” an 
historical interest. Nothing would have been more gratifying to us 
than to have made a few extracts from these papers, although they origi- 
nally appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, but we can well afford to 
allow so excellent a book to stand up in its own merits. 

Dr. Travers Twiss’s Lectures on the Progress of Political Economy§ 
is at once a sound and valuable work. Excepting Mr. Macculloch’s 
Introductory Discourse to the Wealth of Nations, we have had no pre- 
vious attempt of the kind, that we are aware of, made in the country. Yet 
amidst the conflicting theories which have sometimes led us to despair of 
human reason, as rendering knowledge of such an abstract character, of 
& most suspicious nature ; we have still often wished to possess a manual 
of reference—a kind of historical handbook—to the progress of this, after 
mental philosophy, for a long time the least satisfactory, as the most per- 
plexing and contradictory, of all branches of knowledge. 

Dr. Twiss’s work appears to meet this desideratum in a most effective 
and satisfactory manner. He has carefully and ably sifted and separated 
those popular fallacies which are petpotially being arrayed against the 
doctrines of political economy ; from those very doctrines viewed as the 
conclusions of experience, and not as deductions from arbitrary or dog- 
matic premises, and which are now admitted to constitute the great 
truths of that which must one day assume the station of practically the: 
most important of all branches of 5 Brave ety 


* Russell : a Tale of the Reign of Charles II. G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 7” ied 
¢ Grantley Manor. A Tale. By Lady iana Fullerton. 3 vols. Moxon. 
Zoological Recreations. By W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S., &c. Henry Colburn. 
View of the Progress of Political Economy in Europe, since the Sixteenth 
tury. A Course of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford in Mi- 
Term, 1846, and Lent Term, 1847. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.B.S., 
of Political Economy. Longman and Co. 
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Wayfaring Sketches.*—This is a most amusing, gossiping work. Its 
teristic, lady-like, and ; and we do not care how often it is our 


oct de. ses 

ery oe lougl a tin inion sromed --icvdariehy Denanenas 
one beings who stand in their own proper persons, living reproofs 
to the nation which gives them birth. ise sistas tne:e. bili cietay bis 
father was his white master ; ie ATER ITY KO 
law established, that the children of slave-women shall in all cases 

the condition of their mothers—an odious system which makes the 
fication of their wicked desires, profitable as well as pleasurable—Frederi 
Douglass was born a slave. But as if Providence selected also its instru- 
ments of punishment from out of the of crime itself, the new 
blood and intellect infused into men so born, and annually increasing in 
numbers, fits them more to be the uncompromisi enemies of slavery, 
than its tacit victims. Frederick Douglass is a striking example of this 
great fact. Richly endowed in intellect, and in natural eloquence almost 
a prodigy, he has, as a fugitive slave and a lecturing agent of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, both in the United States and in this country, 
roused feelings of virtuous indignation by his stirring exposition and 
denunciation of slavery and slave-holders. The narrative of the life of 
this extraordinary man, cannot be read without the deepest interest, as 
there can also be no doubt, but that his labours will aid materially in the 
great cause of shaming his countrymen out of their adhesion to as 80 
especially abhorrent to Christianity, and so humiliating to a i- 
canism, which can never be received by other countries as real, so long 
as such a system is tolerated by pretended lovers of equality. 

Travelling Atlas.—It is seldom that we have derived more positive 
satisfaction than from the examination -of Sidney Hall’s “‘ Pocket Travel- 
ling.Atlas of the English Counties,” published by Chapman & Hall. 
These maps are of perfectly portable dimensions, they are coloured, and 
the railroads are carefully corrected up to the end of last session. Yet 
although of pocket size, in nicety of execution and perfection of detail, 
they leave the old atlases of the same kind, as Cary’s, or the quarto 
English topography, pag the shade. Nor can we, in the present 
state i imagine @ » more convenient, or in every respect 
isles balisfoctory atlas. bs | : 

Pictorial Guide Books.t—Delightful and well-timed little books. 
Sylvan’s- Pictorial Hand-books, so prettily illustrated by the Messrs. Gilks, 
have already claimed our admiration. The masta inhatadlinns and the 
maps which accompany them, render them all that can be desired by the 
tourist, or by the rs of leisure, who are awaiting to have their at- 
tention called to the picturesque and the beautiful. Orr & Co.'s 


* Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, and on the Shores of the 
Danube. Bya Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. Chapman and Hall. 
t Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave. Written by 





nl Third edition. Barker, Wortley. 
-. ¢ Sylvan’s — Hand-book to the Clyde, and - Wi = er 
May ; Fifty Bree Original Sketcl 7 oe 
Eiverd Gilke’ Jehn Jobestous, London. 


The Pictorial Guide to Erith and Greenhithe. The Pictorial Guide to Wool- 
wich, W. S. Orr & Co, London. 











Literary Noties. 
pictori ides are of more humble pretensions; but at the same tim 
pictorial guides are mere — me 
in the same field. There are a variety 
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ing little guide-boo one of the chief of these, is the intel- 
lectual recreation of the humble classes, to which purposes Messrs. Orr’s 
guides are most especially well adapted. 


Poetry.—The number of those whose burning thoughts scorn the shackles 
of every day prose, or with whom there is an ever-flowing life-cherished love 
of the “divine art,” never diminishes, notwithstanding the sternness of critics, 
or the all-absorbing utilitarianism of the times we livein, It is our duty 
therefore, to mention that, among others, Captain G. P. Thomas, a gentle- 
man of some literary, and much travelled experience, has issued a volume 
of * Poems”* in which the lovers of versification will find a tragedy of 
the Thugs, and other Oriental and home subjects metrically treated. 

. It was intended that Miss Rose Ellen Hendricks, the im nation we 

pose of the wild roset+ should have spoken for herself in her own 
siolahied atvaine, but alas ! it is not in our power to be gallant, as it is 
not our wish to be hyper-critical. p 

‘The Love Test} is a poem of some merit, although by no means 
improved by the metre being so frequently changed in its progress. 
Some of the author’s miscellaneous poems may also be fairly recom- 
mended for poetical feeling and successful versification, but there is great 
inequality in the latter artistic qualities. 

“The Heiress,"’§ a tale by W. C. Eaton, is written in pleasing and 
unassuming verse, and we wish it all the success sought for by its author 
— “the of some care-burdened mind, if only for one short hour.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tue Overland Mail and the Austrian Lloyds, published by George 
Mann, can be recommended as giving a comprehensive and fair view of 
the doings of the Austrian Lloyds. Pe 

hfe oe having seen the views ee, the Rev. T. Price 
in hi iphical Progress of Empire and Civilisation, in the pages 
of the Atheneum, and having been particularly struck by their exceed- 
ingly unphilosophical_and unsatisfactory character—an impression which 
is not sunered by re-perusing the same views in an. illustrated and 
pamphlet form. 

Life and Writings of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, by the Rev. Henry 
Davis, and published by James Gilbert, can only be considered as a 
pioneer to some more elaborate work which will be necessary to do justice 
to the life and writings of an ‘eminent divine, but not very distinguished 
political economist. The phlet is, however, a very deserving one. 

Several works of more importance, and which cannot be dismissed in 
a line or two, must lie over for notice in the ensuing number of the 
Magazine. 





* Poems. By George Powell Thomas, Captain, Bengal Army, author of“ Views 
ofSimla.” Smith, Elder, and Co., London. 
t The Wild Rose, in six cantos, with other Poems. By Rose Ellen Hendricks, 
of“ Political Fame,” &c. William Pickering, Londen: 
3 Love Test, and other Tales and Poems. By B. Lambert. H. Hurst, 


§ The Heiress. A Tale by William Champion Eaton. John Snare, Reading. 








